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ADVERTISEMENT. 



By the arrival of the last British packet, 
I received from my quondam, old and inti- 
mate, cis- Atlantic friend, Mimgo Coulter- 
shogffle, a kind and affectionate epistle, 
together with a bundle of papers, contain- 
ing a faithful narrative of tlie life and 
various fortunes of Goshn^n Shadow, 
illustrated with historical sketches of the 
Shadow fariiily ; and also of various other 
distinguished personages and families there- 
in mentioned. The whole of which he 
requested me, forthwith and without delay, 
to publish in this western hemisphere, 
that the sons and daughters of tibs land 
of liberty misht see, veluti in speculum, sir 
s}>ecimen 7the ups and do^s, which,, 
within these few years, have taken plaee- 
among folks on the other side of the water,, 
name^, in that part of His Most Gra- 
cious Jfajesty's dominions^ called Scotland. 
Gr^at and manifold are the obligations 
which I lie under to this worthy old man^. 
who first taught me to thrash the com, — 
hold the plough, — skail the muck, — ^and 
pkmt the potatoes, — ^with the other voca-* 
fioBs of a gentleman farmer ; afid as I 
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a li?ing tritness to attest the truth of this 
domestic story, in so far as it came under 
my own observation, knowing, likewise, as 
I dos that the sources whence he obta|ned 

Jiis information may be confidently depend- 
ed on, from his great intimacy with Domine 

' Birchall, with great pleasure I take this op- 
portunity of presenting, it to the American 
public, to whom Mungo, wishing prospe- 
rity, sendeth his love, greeting. 

THE EDITOR. 

Fe6. 19,1526. 
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CHAPTER I. 



HISTORICAL RETROSPECT. 



Yet still they knew, and oag^ht still t' have remembered 
The high injunction, not to taste that fruit, 
Whoever tempted. 

Far. Lost. 



The rebellion which had sprung up in Scotland 
in seventeen hundred and forty-five, having termi- 
nated in the defeat of the rebel army, by the royal 
troops under the command of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, in the famous battle of Culloden, the Pre- 
tender, Prince Charles Stewart, saw his hopes of 
succession to the throne of Great Britain disap- 
pointed, his army routed and dispersed, and him- 
self obliged to seek refuge and concealment. 

After his defeat, he wandered about for some 
time in the Highlands, in a state of the most abject 
wretchedness ; and, had he not been protected by 
his friends, as well as spared by the clemency of 
some of his enemies, he must have expiated his of- 
fence against government by forfeiting his life or 
liberty. So hemmed in and surrounded was he by his 
pursuers, that his escape seemed impossible. But 
so incorruptible was the fidelity oL his adherents, 
that out of above fifty individuals whom he was obli- 
ged to intrust, (and many of them were of the lower 
class,) not one could be prevailed upon to betray 
him, although they knew that a price of thirty 
thousand pounds was set on his head. 

1* 



In opposition to this noble feature of Scottish cha- 
racter, we shall place, by way of contrast, the con- 
duct of the blood-thirsty Duke of Cumberland, as 
exemplified in on6 single. sentence from the pen of 
the historian Smollet. Speaking of those who were 
intrusted with the retribution of rebellion, he says, 
^' Those ministers of vengeance were so alert in the 
execution of their office, that in a few days, there 
was neither house, cottage, man, nor beast, to be 
seen in the compaas of fifty miles. All was ruin, 
silence, and desolation/' 

But it is neither our intention, nor accords with 
our design, to enter minutely into a detail of the 
history of this period, when justice forsook the tri- 
bunal, and mercy slumbered in the human breast. 
The escape of the Pretender into France, and such 
of his adherents as had the good fortune to follow 
him thither, is well known to the public , and the 
tragic scenes which ensued, have excited the com- 
miseration of every one who has perused the annals 
of those times. 

What might have been the fate of Great Bri- 
tain, had the royal house of Stewart once more 
been restored to the throne of their ancestors, can 
only be conjectured. Heaven and earth' conspired, 
however, to prevent the re-establishment of their 
despotism, and the renewal of their superstition^ 
which had brought king Charles's neck^to the block, 
and driven his family into exile. The intolerant 
spirit of the Roman Catholic religion had taught an 
awful lesson to the British empire, which the sub- 
sequent conduct of Rome's deluded kings has only 
further tended wofully to exemplify in other quar- • 
ters of the world. 

The overt acts of the supreme power, which^ 
immediately on the cessation of hostilities, brought 
many of the Scottish nobility to the scaffold, forT 
fetted their titles, and confiscated their estates, aro 
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circiimstances truly lamentable in themselves; yet 
such was the will of heaven, deduciog good out of 
evil, that, while we erieve for the severity of the 
measures, we cannot help acknowledging, that the 
issue has had great influence in ennobling the Scot- 
tish character* 

In England the feudal system had long ago pe- 
rished ; in Scotland the clans were now abdished, 
and in their stead has sprung up a state of Society 
far more congenial to individual happiness, far more 
conducive to the prosperity of the nation at large, 
especially to beloved Scotland. The mountainous 
and inaccessible nature of the country had always 
been an inaccessible barrier to the administration of 
justice ; the haughty and insubordinate spirit of the 
chiefs bad hitherto in some measure maintained an 
independent sway, and even occasionally exercised 
it in open hostility to government. It was there- 
fore strictly consistent with sound policy to new- 
model the then existing state of society in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

. The Highland garb distinguished those who wore 
it, from their more peaceable neighbours, who in- 
habited the Lowlands. It had a. direct tendency to 
remind them that they were a distinct people from 
those who occupied the more fertile parts of the 
kingdom, and hemmed them in to the fastnesses of 
their mountains ; thereby fpsteriog Bijpirit of ani- 
mosity, which the recollection of their late defeat 
had deeply rooted in their minds. Besides, with 
their insignia, it distinguished the clans from oneana- 
ther. They felt themselves bound by their ancient 
customs — by the ties of blood, to support the dignity 
of their chief — to redress his wrongs, real or imagi- 
nary, aod to fight his battles. Such a state of soci- 
ety was hostile to all around it; when they waged not 
war on their neighbours, they fought with one ano- 
ther, clan with clan. 
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They spoke a language peculiar to themselires : 
it was bold, figurative, and energetic; for it par- 
took of their nature. It recorded the deeds of their 
ancestors, and abounded with legends full of the 
marvellous. They listened to the tales of other 
times, often composed in poetry, full of a wild pa- 
thos, which electrified their spirits, aroused their 
imaginations, and awakened their bravery. They 
were born to hardship, and they delighted in war : 
Jiot to be brave was not to be a Highlander. The 
sublime aspect of their mountains; the romantic 
wildness of their glens; the tumultuous roar of the 
mountain streams; the ireful blast of winter ; the aw- 
ful thunder as it rolled on their hills, or reverberated 
through their valleys ; — the voice and image of ma- 
ternal nature to her rude offspring, gave a stamp to 
their character — fostered and cherished the first 
germ of their enthusiastic spirits. 

Their lion hearts must be subdued, for so thought 
those who held the reins of government; theyxhan- 
ged the language, and they prohibited the garb of 
the Highlanders. 

These were severe measures, for many of the clans, 
so far from having taken part in the rebellion, had 
actually fought under the royal standard, and sup- 
ported the crown, which extended the punishment of 
the guilty to the innocent. In this perhaps the good 
of the whole was consulted ; and the safety of the 
nation required, that those who had hitherto lived 
in distinct claps or families, should amalgamate into 
the common mass of the people at large. 

If we descend to the lower classes among the 
Highlanders, the prospect is exceedingly gloomy, 
and the mind revolts from the misery and desola* 
tion which the rebellion had produced. Many of 
(hem sought subsistence in cities, or were engaged 
as servants and labourers to the lowland farmers, 
where, however, they ultimately bettered their con- 



dittOD ; for the real sterling value of their national 
character — ^patient in toil, and frugal in their habits, 
soon displayed itself. Many of them who began 
life in poverty, died possessed of great riches; set- 
ting the world sjin example of the happy effects of 
thnfty economy, and assiduous industry, in promo- 
tingjprosperity, and acquiring affluence. 

We shall now direct our attention to considera- 
tions of a more exhilarating nature than those which 
have yet presented themselves in this brief histori- ' 
cal sketch. If, during the rebellion, our political 
^d religious privileges had been endangered, now 
that it had terminated in favour, I will not say of 
the House of Hanover, but of our glorious constitu- 
tion itself, and of the very principles of the Union, 
our rights were now confirmed and established*-— The 
Protestant succession to the throne was secured, 
according to the unanimous wislies of the nation. / 

The simple, unostentatious Presbyterian form of 
Church government, a sort of spiritual republic, 
triumphed in Scotland, and to this day i^ attended 
with the happiest efiects. For the base, intriguing 
character of the Roman Catholic priests, previously 
to the Reformation, will bear no comparison with 
the lives of the Scottish clei^ of the present day. 
In this assertion I am certain none will accuse me 
of flattery^ 

But what would all these rights and privileges, 
. (and they are of the very highest nature,) have 
availed us, had not our minds been enlightened by 
the transcendant blessings of a good education — 
had not our parochial schools afforded to one and 
all of us easy access to have stored our minds with 
the Divine precepts of religion and pbilosoiAy, and 
to have laid open the sources themselves to our 
comprehension. In England the protestant leli- 

fion is also established, and I will not say that the 
Episcopalian discipline is less pure, or less Scriptural 
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than the Presbyterian ; neither will I saj that the 
English clergy are less learned, or less pious than 
the ministers of the Kirk of Scotland ; but I suppose 
none will affirm that the same knowledge is pos- 
sessed by the lower class in -the south of the king- 
dom, as prevails in Caledonia, especially in the 
lowlands. But Scotland is classic ground, upon 
which we tread with reverend respect for the great 
and the illustrious dead, who now sleep with their 
fathers ; for whose sakes Education enwreatbs the 
thistle of Caledonia with a rosy garland. 

It is impossible to contemplate, without exultation^ 
the rewards of Scottish bravery, which bade defiance 
to the Roman armies on the mountains of Caledonia, 
where their eagles never perched ; which trium- 
phantly maintained the glorious contest against the 
usurping power of (he sister kingdom ; which secured 
our independence, and obtained to us a happy union 
with England. These trophies our forefathers have 
handed down to us their posterity, unstained and 
undim.inished ; and we owe our ancestors the debt of 
gratitude to receive them thankfully. But while 
we are captivated with the strains of our Northern 
Arcadia, we would not represent it as an earth] j 
paradise, nor would we impose the idea on our- 
selves or our reader, that the fabled golden age of the 
poets has at last been realized in Scotland ; or that 
the goddess Astrea has returned thither, after having 
so long sojourned in celestial mansions. No : we 
shall endeavour to hold up the mirror to nature, and 
shall present a faithful transcript of the original 
characters, concerning whom we write our narrative. 
But, lest we become tedious, in due submission to 
the taste of the age, we shall for the present bid 
the reader adieu respecting the.ajDfairs of the nation, 
until some future opportunity, and proceed to re- 
late matters of no small interest to those who wove 
the woof of the ravelled web of private life, more 
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immediately connected with our history, respect- 
ing whom we shall commence to treat in our next 
chapter, having* premised these precursory ob- 
servations, which we consider necessary to the fu- 
ture developement of the good fortune which befell 
our hero. 



CHAPTER II. 

INTRODVCTION'. 

On Tinto's top the gath'ring tempest lowers, 
The morning rambow shows approaching showers. 

Farmsr^s Almaitac. 

It was towards the end of one of those cold and 
wet harvests, which, in certain districts of Scotland 
ti>ften disappoint the hopes of the husbandman, that 
Matthew Shadow, having got the greater part of 
his crop in the barn-yard, and properly secured with 
props and thatch, began to look on the fruits of his 
labours with no small degree of satisfaction^ and, 
taking into consideration the rueful aspect of some 
of his less active neighbours' 6elds, there was ample 
cause for his exultation, without ascribing it in any 
measure to his vanity. Matthew, like most other 
people, set a sufficient value on his own good quali- 
ties; he^did not, however, overrate, them J much 
less made he them the common topics of his con- 
versation, to the annoyance of those with whom he 
conversed. No : he was a very modest man in 
. speaking of matters concerning himself — respecting 
his breed of cattle he was occasionally a little less 
circumspect. Some of his neighbours even ven- 
tured to blame him, no doubt with some degree of 
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chagrin, for having always at his tongue's end — the 
fine figure and mettle of his horses — tiie short horns 
and large udders of his Ayrshire cows — ^the broad 
backs.and woolly fleeces of his sheep — and such like. 
And, as if nobody knew how to manage a dairy but 
his wife, that he must always be boasting of his 
Dunlop cheese, and yellow butter. All this, with- 
out hesitation, I set down as partaking too much of 
the nature of jealousy, and showing the cloven foot, 
to be credited without making deckictions. 

The fickleness of the weather that season, was 
not unaptly compared to a woman that does not 
know her own will ; not but that there had been fine 
days, and warm, dry days, but they were ''f>et 
days,'' as they call them. The very sun seemed 
shorn of his beams, for, to some of the longest 
sighted and clearest sighted among the folks on 
Kype's water, according to their own account, his 
face resembl't a flecket bill's hide. The moon 
too, as they said, ^^ looket just as she had been eaten 
an' spew't again, or made o' green cheese, and at 
the fu' gied only a faint glimmer like a fardin' can'le 
in a murky gloamin'.'' Now, although it is hardly 
fair to jest with these poor people's feelings during 
so unfavourable a season, yet it was not a little lu- 
dicrous to see them all gazing at the heavenly lumi- 
naries, through a piece of smoked glass, with as 
much earnestness as if they had been Galileos, on 
the first invention of telescopes. But since old 
laird Shadow and his four thumbs had made his 
appearance*aroong them,tbeir heads seemed to have 
been turned, and although the story had grown 
stale with the telling, yet they still expected, ac- 
cording to Thomas the Rhymer's prophecies, that 
*' the French were to come in on a misty ha'arst 
morning, whan four kings ware to fight a battle ou 
foot, at the Dead's Water Moss, and laird Shadow 
and bis four thumbs was tae baud their four horses." 
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Bat of the laird hereafter — and, to return to the 
weather. It was no Scotch mist they had to con« 
tend with, but a heavy rain, and. cold, sleety show- 
ers, which ruined their crops. And they did not 
look up te the sky, or lift^ as they call it, expecting 
it to fall — when, according to the proverb, they 
might catch larks ; but they looked for some judg- 
ment on account of the freethinkers about Straven^ 
who set no bounds to their infidelity. 

During the months of July and August, snow 
blasts trailed across the moors of Lesmakagow* and 
Kypes-rig was, more than once, as white as a 
hooded crow. Toward harvest the weather waged 
open war against the fruits of the earth ; on the bor* 
ders of the moors the oats stood as green as leeks 
in the month of October. Never had the oldest 
man among them seen such a season ; and, as we 
have said, it was not to be wondered at if Matthew, 
having got in his crop, looked on himself as a lucky 
man. 

M$Ltthew was laird or proprietor of the farm 
which he occupied; for, although his father was 
still alive, and was called, nominally, '^ auld laird 
Shadow,'' he took but little concern in t^e manage- 
ment of the farm. Although a widower, for the 
sake of quiet and retirement he. had a separate 
house by himself^ having only retained a cow's- 
grass, or as much land as was sufficient to keep a 
cow. This, with a little garden, or ''kail-yaird," 
was all he now occupied/, and even these little pre- 
mises were taken care of for him by Matthew's 
family. Like Melchisedek of old, whose genera- 
tion is not accounted for, the old laird had no know- 
ledge of his parents, and when a child, was found at 
the door of his foster-father, who brought him up, 
and at his death left him his farm. His having two 
thumbs on each hand, besides a conspicuous mark 
on his forehead, although I never heard that. any 

Vol, I. 2 
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one considered these as the marks of the beast or of 
the false prophet^ yet these marvels set all the pec* 
pie agog about the fulfilment of the prophecy to 
which we have alluded ; and although^ accordmg to 
the seer, a boy was to hold the 'aforesaid combatant 
kings' steeds, yet such was their credulity, that, at 
the beginning of the French Revolution, when no- 
thing more nor less was expected, than that our 
Gallic neighbours should invade us, nill we, will we, 
laird Shadow being then pretty far advanced in life, 
was still looked upon by bis neighbours with an ex- 
pression of countenance that indicated, in the em- 
phatic language of Nathan to David, ^^ Thou art the' 
man/' But although he was a marked man, for all 
that, he was not the man they took him to be* And 
the prophecy was not yet fulfilled which foretold — 

Ere fhe fatal day \b done, 
Ere shall set the ev'ning sun^ 
Scotland thrice is lost and won. 

It was a very natural circumstance that when 
Matthew was a young man, he should look about 
him among his neighbours' daughters for a wife ; 
nor was it to be wondered at, as he was ^^ a braw, 
rich young laird,'' that he found favour in the 
maiden's eyes who became his wife ; for indeed, so 
great an interest did his courtship excite on the 
Kype, that every one about, who had a daughter to 
marry, seemed desirous to persuade him, ^^ that he 
an^ their dochter were born for ane anither." 
But Matthew could not marry them ail, and there- 
fore took unto himself a wife, and in* due time 
had the happiness to be the father of a son and 
daughter, whom he named Goslington and Mar- 
garet. 

As some people are more desirous to inquire 
rather into names than things, they may perhaps 
expect that we should give some account of Mat- 
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tbew's redsoQS for so singular a choice in respect 
^o his son^s name. Like the collier in D»lserf, who 
thought that of ail the Sjcriptural names Beebebub 
was the prettiest, and accordingly had his son so 
named, so Matthew, as every crow is said to think 
its own bird whitest/ might probably be as well 
pleased with Goslington for a name, as the collier 
was with Beelzebub — to which he had a better 
right of inheritance. As the old collier did not 
claim to be Beelzebub's son,— ^so the young collier 
could not be his grandson. But, at all events, it 
was the name of old laird Shadow, and we all know 
it Js customary to call the oldest son after his grand- 
father — and so, after having got so far over our dif- 
ficulty, by removing it a little out of our way, like 
other etymolc^ists, without stopping to inquire into 
the derivation or meaning of this proper name, we 
shall leave it as we finind it, (according to the ex- 
ample of philologists!) for the present. 

Matthew's farm wasf in good condition, if not in a 
state of high cultivation; for, to speak the truth, it 
was better suited for a grazing than an agricultural 
farm. The land was, for the most part, fertile ; but 
in late seasons like the present, the cold bleak 
winds from the morass, (at no great distance 
like an immeasurable sponge soaked with wa- 
ter, exhaling from its surface a humid vapour 
during the day, which fell in cold dews during 
the night,) spread mildew around. The adjacent 
country, toward the south, was most inhospitable. 
Here and there stood a few miserable huts, with 
the curling smoke ascending through a hole in 
the roof, from a wet peat fire. The dingy, blear- 
eyed injiabitants, whose tribulation on account of 
the badness of the weather we have just adverted 
to, claim still further our more particular attention, 
on account of their singular squalid appearance, 
and boorisb hflibits, and for tl^s reason were nick- 
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named Goselton geese — bat here we make no 
allusions. So imbued were they in smoke, that 
their clammj clothes stuck as if they had beeo 
glued to their skins, and their faces acquired a 
sooty varnish, which, to have washed, would only 
have made more grimy, by causing the outer coat 
to crack or peel off in flakes, rendering thern 
rugose and furrowed, instead of their present gloss,' 
similar to that of a red herring — which now, to 
themselves at least, felt very comfortable, and 
seemed very becoming. Of course they were no 
great judg;es of beauty; but there is no accounting 
for people's tastes — habit becomes a second nature. 
We would not be understood as any way insinua- 
ting, that laird Shadow and his family are any way 
included ^mongthis prof anumvulgus ; they were only 
his neighbours) and were seen at a distance from his 
house, on the back ground of the landscape. 

Over the wilderness rude nature alone held em» 
.ptre, setting agriculture at defiance, and keeping 
the intrusion of man at a distance. They might 
approach the confines, on the side of some fertili- 
zing' rivulet, fringing its edges like vandyke round 
a young lady's petticoat; but farther access was 
denied. For the solitary shepherd or the sports- 
man, nature retained her last retreat inviolate 
from the ploughshare. 

To be a little particular in our topography, we 
would observe, that at the foot of Auchih-gilioch, 
a small hill in the desert, from beneath a mountain 
ash, the only one for miles around, arises the Kype, 
a small stream running between the moors of Aven- 
daie and Lesmakagow, and with its hundred tribu- 
tary springs and sykes, winds its Stygian course^^ 
sometimes hiding itself with maiden coyness under * 
the turfy banks, then dancing along in dimpling pool 
and eddy, as merrily as if it traversed the bonny 
haugbs of Clyde, and after a short course empties 
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itself into the Aven. Not even a stunted thorn or 
scrubby alder adorns its banks — no green broom 
waves o'er its l>orders, or sheds its odours around ; 
^be prickly ^rse is either unable to withstand the 
cold, wet chmate^ or is eaten up for food by the 
ftbeep, who, like Pharaoh's lean cattle, after having 
devoured every thing eatable, stand like so noany 
ghosts qn this little Styx* The heath, the rush, or 
long tangled grass, situated^ indigenous to their ha- 
bits, on bank, slough, or quagmire, are alone to be 
fouo4 by the weary pedestrian, whose evil genius, 
like an ignis*fatuu9, has led into bogs and gulleys, 
where the foot of the horse never trod. Gentle 
reader, how times are changed] for on this very 
«pot once grew the pines and the oaks which formed 
a part of the great Caledonian forest ; but what pur* 
pose these moors may yet serve, when, in the 
great laboratory of nature, like a crucible in the 
furnace, this world, and all that is therein, shall un- 
dei^o the expurgation of i^e general conflagration, 
we do not even pretend t^ conjecture. 

At last the valley widens into grassy rneadow and 
little holms, the prospect gladdens, and the tidy 
housewife or her lovely daughters bleach their linen, 
the cattle browse the flowery lea, and the brawny 
ploughman furrows the fertile glebe. The cock, 
modern Beelzebul, god of dung, and kitig of the 
middenj walks with stately steps ; the sow wallows 
with sullen grunt in the puddle ; the d<^, vicegerent 
of his master, in his absence, with absolute sway, 
keeps the whole in subjection, thereby promoting 
harmony and social order. 

The intelligent reader, will no doubt recollect, 
that it was in the end of harvest, when we flew off 
at a tangent, and left Matthew among his stacks, and 
living made a circuit of the moors, we are justYe- 
turning to his homestead ; for in this situation Mat- 
thew's hotiseJike another John o' Groats^ not on the 
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vei^e of (he ocean, bat on the confines of chaos« 
dtaods on a gentle slope toward Kypes-water, and 
we are glad to have found it, for we should be 
loath to take up our lodgings for a Single nighty 
tliuch more our winterVquarters, in the abode of 
solitude which we have just visited. 

One afternoon laird Shadow, having adjusted the 
(>cops around his Sow stacks, introduced his hand 
into each of them to ascertain the heat, and that 
they were likely to keep ; and, having given the cat" 
tie their fodder, he sat himself down in his arm- 
chair, bv the side of a cheerful peat fire, with his 
wife and family, and two other fire-side companionSt 
who for the present shall be nameless* Accord- 
ii|g to his usual custom, he loosed the knees of his 
breeches, laid aside his hat, and drc^w on his worsted 
night-cap* 

^' Are ye gaw'n to pit aff your sboon, an to pit on 
jrour bacfaalls, laird ?" said his wife* 

^^ No the night, Tibby," said Matthew, '^ Domine 
Sirchail, 1 onnerstan', is to be here ; what does he 
want, ken ye ? something, nae doubt, about Gosling- 
ton's gangin' to the college : but if-tbat's his errand^ 
tie may as weel stay at hame, guid wife !" 

*' The Domine kens his ain business best,^' said 
Xibby, ^'an' if ye'llonly wait till he comes, he'll 
te|l you what he wants himsel. But he that leeves 
will see the upshot, ye may tak' your word again, 
iaird, as dark a black has turn't a brown afore now.'' 

The good wife was a woman that could keep a 
secret, and she did not wish to be too explicit in 
replying to the good man's interrogatories. 

During this short conversation, Goslington sat 
chewing the cud of reflection, hope and fear predo- 
minating in his breast, as he viewed the expression 
of countenance of his (ather or mother. But tBe 
suspense was of short duration ; he had taken his 
seat in a corner, and sat reading the Georgics of 
Virgil, when « gentle and familiar tap was heard 
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at the door, and without farther ceremooy entereJl 
DofliiDe^irGhdl, in his short blue camlet doaki- 
with his ivory-headed cane in his* hand. 
^'How are ye a' the night/^ said the Domine* 

" BrawMy : boos' a' wi' yoursel,'' said Matthew^ 
^ Speak o' the de'il an' heMI appear— -we ware joat 
talkin' about you — ^fltng aff your cloak, an' come 
awa' in, an' sit doon." 

The Domioe was seated in the laird's mucktt 
chair^ which, right or wrong, he was constrained to 
accept* The gaod wife set aside her wheel, oh which 
she had been spinning, a& beio^ too noisy for the 
conversation, and fell to darning a pair of Mat«* 
tkew's stockings. Pe^y sat with her seam, and 
Goslington. was reading his book. This we consi* 
der proper to inform our reader of, as we cannot 
suppose him to have sat, like ourselves, as a moose 
in the wail, or to have seen through a window in 
their bosoms ; which is our own peculiar privilege, 
on this and all future occasions, during the relation 
of our history. 

Very unexpectedly to ithe Domine, who was just 
ruminating in his mind how to broach bis business, 
Matthew, like a besieged garrison, whose, courage 
runs too high to lark behind their ramparts, made a 
feint of a sortie on him before he had got time to 
draw his line of circumvallation, or to make hia 
approaches* 

" So, Domine, you hae got nae less a mfkn than 
Doctor Hornbook in opposition to you, in the 
Stonehouse,'*^ said Matthew* 

To which Mr. Birchall replied, '^ The doctor has 
opened a school in the village, but it will not hurt 
me much." 

'^ The theifer loon the better sodger, he may come 
better on than a better man," said Matthew,^' but 
he has o'er mony erns i' the fire, he combines the 
three learned professions o' minister, doctor, an' 
schoolmaster, in bis aiu doited person* I wonder 
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boo' a' the caperDoited cuift i' the bail ki&try tak^ 
it i' their heads to doitrify still farer their nuoibakull 
noddles wi' tear!" 

^^ I hope you do not look on us all as fools, be- 
cause this aimpleton has taken it into his head to 
affect learning !" said Mr. Birchall. 

>^ I dinna just gae that lengtb, Domine, to say 
that daft and learnt mean the same thing, but i' my 
lyme I bae seen mae than ae learnt man daft, and 
mae than ae daft man learnt — donnert wi' drink, 
an' doited'We lear, ye ken, is proverbial." 

" Waur and waur, laird, out o' the frytn' pan into 
the fire," said the-Domine. 

J^ Doctor Hornbook," said Matthew, giving a sly, 
look at the good wife, who held still the darning* 
needle, out of expectation of what was coming, 
^^ was not quite so bad off as a' that, when he cam' 
up here to preach amane-us heathen on the Kype $ 
he was nae in danger o'^ fire, but o' water — ^for he 
gat a gay dooken." 

'^ I did not hear of that!" said Domine Birchall. 

'^ Its nae great matter," replied the good wife, 
<' its no wordy hearin, Is'e no say, iaird, ye had ony 
hand in't, but at a' events, ye sud a hae prevented^ 
it, and no laught at it, as ye did." 

Mr. Birchall guessed from Matthew's face^ who 
j^awn up the edge of his night*cap, and sat 
scratching bis head, that his brother pedagogue 
must have been in some queer predicament; and, 
perhaps, (as two of a trade seldom agree,) was 
not a whit the less pleased to listen to Matthew's 
account of the mishap which befell the doctor. 

^^ Some o' our neighbours," said Matthew, " an' 
amang others, my ain wifej wanted to hear the doc- 
tor preach, an' so the cleverest o' them managed to 
erect a tent, wi' twa carts, a close ane an' open 
ane* The close cart was the pu'pit, an' the open 
ane was ta'en aff the wheels, an' was set up on .en 
wi' the trams stannen up like the masts o' a boat 
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an' o'er a' they flang the winnow claitfa, makin' a 
decent sort of a tent oH, a' things consider't.. 
Weel,^ continned Matthew, .'^the weemen bo- 
dies a' aboutf an' the young chieis, some o' thenit 
mair for fun than preachin,^ like a flock o' 
doos an' daws, (and may be auld nick to tiie bar- 
tin,) ware a' set doon on a brae side — aald Vfniy 
[aekle was rulin' ekler : so the doctor began his 
sermon, an' just i' the middle o' his discourse, some 
o' them took awa'.the cogs from ahint the wheels^ 
an' as the tent stood on the tap o' a knowe, aff it set 
screeven down the hill ftide, wi' the puir doctor, 
an' afore he could get time to loup out, o'er tumbPt 
him, and tent, an' a', wi' an awfu' slounge, into a 
deep well o' the Kype. The jaups flew about, I 
ne'er saw the like o't-^my very een blin't i' my 
head* Guid sauf me, I thought the body was kill't ; 
doon cam' the winnow claitb i' the tap o' him, like 
to smoor him, an' they had to jumcp in to help him 
out aneth't, or he maun hae been droon't. It makes 
me laugh yet, as he was na' hurt, when I think I see 
him,8tannen like ascoortfleeoe, drippin', spreadin' 
out his le^, an' bawdenout his arms, as wat as water 
could mak' him. The preaohin' was a' sticket o' 
course, so we cam' our ways hame. But the young 
laird o' Frearhill, by way o' keepin' the doctor frae 
Catchin' cauld, gied him that muckle whiskey, that 
he filled him as foo's a warlock ; and he got out and 
danc't chantruse i' the loan, half naket !" 
^^ How got he home again ?" inquired Mr* BirchalL 
^' Whan it grew a wee dark," replied the laird, 
^' they laid him o'er a pair o' sods, like a sack, an' 
sae took him hame*" 

The Domine laughed at Matthew's story^halfplea- 
jsed' with the j6ke, but he pretended not to relish the 
prank, for it was brought up at a time that he meant 
to be serious, instead of lauding at Dr. Hornbook^a 
foHy. But Matthew gathered courage from the Do- 
mine's coafasion^ ma he attempted to give a difierent 
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turn to the conversation* ^' We're quite o*er9tocket| 
man," observed he,. ^^ wi' a wheen gowks wha dt8«> 

i;raCe learnin,' an' were I a young fellow, they.ajud 
ook wi' clear een that saw me danderin' about a 
manse or a kirk-yard, like a ghaist ; the very sight o' 
them makes me eerie.'' 

^'Nae wonner, laird ; ye set your heart o'er muckle 
on things o' this warle to Uke to think o' the neest, 
which the kirk-yard pits you in mind o', but ye 
might spen' your time warse than to visit it aft« 
«oer than ye do ; ye little ken how soon it may be 
your own turn to follow them that hae gaen there 
before you," said the good wife. 

It was now Matthew's turn to act on the defen- 
sive, for he saw his wife^s drift, and although some 
reflections presented themselves to his imagination, 
written in short hand, on the tablets of his me*- 
mory, he did not choose to indulge his natural feel* 
ings, but with a jocularity which his good sense^ 
on all other occasions, would have suppressed, he 
replied, ^^ let me bide as Iwa^ out o' the kirk bole 
as I can, I dinna want just yet to hae my doup 
clapped wi' the grave-diggers shopl." 

^' I maun tell you i story," said the iairdi and 
proceeded with his parable. — ^^ The Duke o' Ha- 
milton's groom, wha "was a camstery chap, as 
weel's the auld Duke himsel, had been in his time 
amang the hisseys, had gotten a bit wee thing, a 
merry begotten ane; so ae Sunday, doon came 
auld John Leeper the bell-man, to the palace, to 
summon him afore the session* ^Come awa' tn,' 
said he to John, ' an' hae something to drink afore 
we gang up.' John ken't that the Palace yill was 
guid, an' he iik't a wee drap o't, it was sae maumy 
i' the mouth, and drank sae cauler out o' a brair 
siller tanker. John didna' need twice bidden, but 
laid his lugs in't, and took a guid wauht ; the mair 
John drank the better he Iik't it ; so, to make a 
hmg tale short," continued Matthew, ^^ be was in 
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nae gmit h^rry^ althou^ be was very punctaal on 
tbese occasionfi* Berides, the tanker was fiU't 
again, an' he had aometbing to eat as weel as to 
drink. The groom bade him just bide a wee 'till he 
spake to his Grace ; and thrawin' r9ont the kej, be 
locket John in ; an' pittin' it i' his pouebe, leavtn' 
him sittin', set off wi' the Dake on faorsebadE, on 
bismomin's ride out to the Whaum, (ChatUherauIt.) 
As he rade ahint his Grace, he burstet out a iaugbin'. 
The Duke was very much displeased, an' spier't at 
bim if he saw ought in his person to laught at ; but 
whan he came to hear* the story the Duke iaugh't 
heartily. John by this time bad fa'an asleep — ^the 
session sat — an' better sat waiten on bis return but 
be couldna' be fun', an' so the minister and the 
elders had just to gang awa' hame." ^* An' am no 
sorry for't," said Matthew, ^^ for i think these jobs 
belang to the magistrate, an' the session hae nought 
ado wi' them. Deil fa' me, but our Kirk session is 
no' far ahint the Inquisition, wi' their repentin' 
stools* Public rebuke is just like gi'en the bell'- 
man tuppence to cry't at the kirk door, that such a 
lass is a limmcr. An' as for a young man, his 
fortune's- made, the weemen Jike him all the bet- 
ter for't : woo' sellers ay ken woo' buyers." 

' This was striking at the Very root of the Kirk 
discipline, and the laird expected the Domine would 
take tbe hint, and say nothing about Goslington's 
goit^ to college to become a minister — as he might 
very well see, that these gibes, of which we have 
only given- a sample, implied more than they ex- 
pressed. In fact, Matthew had no wish, at present, 
to come to an eclaircissement on this subject, and 
this was the way be took to evade the necessity of 
doing so. . 

The Domine, in his usual tete-a-tete, blended the 
English and Scottish dialects purposely, discovering 
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bis familiarity with both, which, while it sacrificed 
the elegance of his diction, added greatly to its 
shrewdness. Those who knew him ased to say, 
that ^* whan he had ony purpose to serve, he wad sit 
doon, nose and knees, wi' his pipe i' his teeth, an^ 
crack like a han^-gun, as braid Scotch as ony auld 
wife amang them.'' But he had for once met his 
match — laird Shadow so far had taken the lead of 
the conversation, if such it could be called, (which 
he had almost maintained alone,) giving him. only 
an opportunity to get in a word edgeways, now 
and then. It was now pretty plain to him, that the 
laird had some meaning for his garrulity ; so, with- 
out seeming to notice it, he rose from his seat, and 
looking over the top line of the book which Gos- 
lihgton was reading, he said to the youth, '' so you 
are improving your agricultural and classical know- 
ledge — fellin' twa burds wi' ae stane*'' 

Matlhew, without waiting for his son's reply, 
having some suspicion of what was forthcoming, 
observed, '^ I think instead o' spennen' sae muckle 
time wi' his beuks, Goslington wadna' be a wheet 
waur o' a' wi' kennin' o' his ain father's experience, 
at the same time nae way lightlyfyen the great 
Roman poet." 

Now the laird was caught in his own net, for the 
Domine, without immediately proceeding to busi- 
ness, did not lose sight of it, but by a circuitous 
route proceeded to coax and wheedle him into good 
humour* So resuming his seat, and putting his 
hand familiarly on his host's knee, he replied, ^'ye 
may weel say that, laird, and if Virgil himsel' had 
seen ane o' your fine breed o' Cooleys, he wad hae 
left, his Spem gregis to die or get up again, as it 
liket, without thinkin' it wordy the helpin out o' 
a dyke sheugh !" 

Matthew, laughing heartily, for he relished the 
compliment, remarked that " if Virgil's sheep ware 
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like the puir skranky things on the moorf , o'er bye, 
belanging tae the Pease-weep, Avendale lairds, t 
wadna' accept o' them at a gift." 

The good wife, giving a kind smile, to Mr. Birch- 
all, intimating to him by a glance of her eye, that 
be bad hit the nail on the head, rose up and threw 
a heap of fresh dry peats on the fire, the col- 
ley Bawty, murmuring an inward inarticulate ejacu- 
lation of gratitude, wagged his tail, with quick suc- 
cessive flTips brushing the " stoury^'' hearth, and 
bespeaking his affectionate dumb thanks — " pussy 
Baudrons" herself, got up, and, in an attitude of 
intimate friendship, with a loving purr to *' Bawty," 
brushed his chops with her long, fiery whiskers, 
and soft ears, then once'more reclined beside him, 
in a close and sociable hug. So quickly did the 
good-man's good humour diffuse vivacity over 
every visage, that even the inferior animals partook 
of the domestic glee which all at once, like a blink of 
the sun, had just burst forth — and Goslington looked 
up from his book ! 

The sagacious Domine ha-ving got fairly in- 
to Matthew's ioum side^ found that he had car- 
ried the citadel by a coup de main, which in vaia . 
he intended to have invested by a regular siege ; 
and he acted very properly to keep the advan- 
tage which he had gained — making good the old 
adage, that " a good tongue is a good sword." Ac- 
cordingly he diverged from the sheep to the cows, 
and from the cows to the Dunlop cheese, and the 
good- wife's fine butter- — and so forth. Tibby, or 
the good-wife, thought his language seemed to indi- 
cate, that the Domine had a desire to confirm his 
good opinion by actual experiment ; and had she 
been ever so deeply read in the Baconian philoso- 
phy, she could not have hit on an expedient so 
likely to bring conviction to his mind ; and we have 
no doubt that the Domine himself greatly preferred 
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her mode of induction to that of tlie ancients, who 
at present certainly mast have seemed to him to 
deal too much in the abstract; and we therefore 
conclude, that not even a proposition of Euclid could* 
have been so satisfactorily demonstrated by a Simp- 
son or a Playfair, as Mrs. Shadow solved her pro^ 
blem, Q. E. D. 

The gpod wife was the more ready to take the 
hinf, because, even on the Kype as well as in. the 
south of the kingdom, the high-road to good fellow- 
ship is both very much shortened and greatly im- 
proved by good cheer on the way— -and of this Mrs. 
Shadow did not need to be told. She therefore 
made the Domine's mouth water, by placing on the 
table a savoury piece of 6ne ampery old ewe-milk 
cheese — a large print of fresh butter, yellow as a 
gold guinea, sweet as a violet — ^a comb of fine vir- 
gin honey — a plateful of scalded barley scones — 
and a basin of milk, that the laird said ''did not 
curse the kirn*'' This was both wholesome fare, 
and an agreeable beverage ; to which our host gave 
his guest a hearty welcome^ setting him at the same 
time a good example. As we are not speaking, 
however, of a set of gourmands, or a corporation of 
aldermen at a city feast, we shall say nothing of 
their appetites, farther than after their repast was 
finished, Matthew observed, "that they wadna' 
be a wbeet the waur, o' a thimblefu' o 'whiskey," 
and so handed round the dram-bottle, of which they 
all partook, with great moderation, and increased 
hilarity. The Domine, after a few kind admoni- 
tions, and making a good many wry faces, did ma- 
nage to drink off his glass. 

Now was the time for the Domine to fulfil his 
purpose ; for, with a spice of vanity, a passion some- 
what predominant in pedagogues, he had an alge- 
braic precision in his calculation of men and man- 
ners ; few knew better than he did, how and when, 
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in trahsactiDg business, to broach the. subject ; and 
if tb€ reader will .please to keep in mind the Do- 
mine's shrewd skill in stratagem, it will afford him 
some qsfeful foresight into the Events of our history. 

He therefore began to persuade laird Sha- 
dow to send GosHngton to the college, with the 
mellifluence of a sleek tongue, we shall not say glib. 
lest we be thought to make an indelicate allusion ; 
especially, as it is known that' he was precentor 
to the sweet singers of Israel, on Sundays — for we 
tiave no such idea ; our mind^s eye is on no less a man 
than tJiysses himself, between whom and the Do- 
mine, in his capacity of recruiting officer in the ser- 
vice of the Church militant, notwithstanding the 
quaintness of the conceit, we discover a striking 
analogy. But he embraced topics which we think 
too sacred to be here brought forward; and we 
leave the reader to remave the veil from the oral 
dialogue of the, Domin'<6 and Matthew, on this sub- 
ject, in his own imagination. 

It 80 happened, however, after that Mr. Birchall 
had exhausted all his eloquence, and Matthew had 
again and again retreated, at last he stood still, with 
a true donkey stubbornness, and, like Balaam's ass, 
began to curse the prophet, bidding him ^^ gang an' 
clatter to Meg Dyot the tinkler, an' no' fash his 
head wi' what didna' concern him." 

In this matter Matthew was certainly to blame, 
for Mr. Birchall, instead of sitting by his own fire- 
side at the Stone-house, had walked several mites to 
do him a kindness, against his own will. It was 
therefore unkind in him to notice the falka clamosa, 
which "Whey ^am," as they call him, had spread 
among the Stone-house old wives, (who were al- 
ways themselves notorious for being witches,) as he 
sold them their skim-milk whey, or water bewitched. 
But the Domine had not his tale to seek : ^^ laird," 
said he, "I both can an' will in due time inform yoU; 
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why I hold cotninunion with this infamous wamao ; 
but till then 1 will not be interrogated." He con- 
' tinned, *' I am not a dealer in slander like Tarn, but 
I will tell you how I made him my enemy. I was 
passing his barn door, and hearing a rustling inside, I 
looked in, and up peepit Tarn out o' thecafTneuck, 
wi' his claise a' o'er wi' caflF stickin' like feathers. 
^ Thomas,' said I, ' what are you about?' ' Feein' 
the lass^' said Tarn, 'wha talks o' leavin' me at 
Whitsunday.' i It's a gay que^r place for't,' said I, 
*and since that day to this, he can ne'er bide to see 
me, or speak guid o' me." 

" The mair gowk he," said Matthew, " After a* 
Mr. Whistle-text has said about the bicker-ride 
ending i' the siccar ride, I hae straughltt a lass's back 
mony a time on the barn moo', an' had nae ill i' my 
mind for a' that. We kintra folks hae kintra fa- 
shions, ye ken, Domine." 

"Bicker ride," said the Domine, "what do you 
mean by the bicker ride's ending in the siccar ride?" 

" Na, fin' ye out that," said Matthew." 

Whey Tarn's stor}' had once more produced good 
humour, but although the laird tried to put as good 
a face as be could on his vexation, yet he could not 
help expressing himself a little harshly, as the sub- 
ject recurred to his^mind. " 1 am unco happy,?' he 
said, " that Goslington is sae clever at his lear — 
and that he is sae bidable to his mother; for, to do 
him justice, he seems to think he can ne'er do 
eneugh for her ; yet for a' that, I can hardly keep 
my temper tae see him sit as he was doited, wi' his 
beuck, an'^no steer a han' or fit, mair than he ware 
dead. Than he kens nought about the parts of a 
horse. I hae seen him, twa or three years syne, 
gang o'er a' the four quarters o' Jolly, and tell nie 
a' the fauts and properties about him, as well as I 
could I now, though young Farmer's a horse wordie 
twa o' him, he'll no sacmackle as gang tae the door 
tsie look at him." 
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" You soud sen' him lae the college then, laird,'- 
said Tibby, " Ye hear Mr. Birchall says that he will 
b^a credit to us." ^ 

" If he's a gowk whan he gangs awa' he'll be a 
gowk whan he comes hame," said Matthew, " an' 
what am I to do wi' my farm ? wad ye.hae mesel't, 
wyfie?" 

''Na, na, faither, dinna* speak o' that," said 
Peggy, "ye hae live't on't, an' I houp ye'll dee 
on't. Ne'er think o' parting wi' the farm till ye 
get the breedth o' your back amang the mools i' the 
Stone-house kirk-yard." This was t)ie first time 
during the evenings that either of the youngsters 
iiad taken part in the conversation, for it is expected 
that in matters of importance they should listen 
and learn, " Uke Porphyry's partridge," but not 
speak ; and although this strict discipline is both 
proper, and has the sanction of antiquity to recom- 
mend it, yet It may be carried too far, as well as be 
too often infringed upon — as 1 am afraid is too often 
the case, in a different quarter of the. globe. 

Peggy's observation, in the present instance, met 
with Mr. Birchall's approbation. " Weel spoken," 
said he, " Peggy, your father has no such thoughts." 

^' 1 will sell every inch o't," said the laird, " but 
it will break my hejart to jpart with it. Tibby, Tibby, 
this is a' yourdoin' \ ye ken the Domine's an' auld 
farrant Sneckdrawer, an' ye hae brought him here 
the night to come o'er me wi' his coulonner cap ; 
but he draws a sure bow that ne'er overshoots the 
tnark — he'll fin' me a kittle craw to shoot at, an' a 
wylie one to boot. But ye*ll rue't, ye'll rue't"— 
and a tear glistened in his eye, as, looking on Gos- 
lington, he said, " Has it come to this at last ?" 

Goslington arose from bis seat, looking his father 
full in the face, and grasping his hand, he said, ^ I 
will never go without your consent." 

3* 
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'^ Then, Goslington,'' said his father, ^' you will 
never go at all.'' 

*' IVIak' nae bairns' bargains, Goslington," said his 
sister, '^ and faither do not be too headstrong an^ 
positive in refusing to hear baith sides o' the <]ue8-< 
lion; talk the matter over coolly with .Mr, Birch- 
all, and weigh the arguments pro and con.^ with as 
muckle exactness as ye wad \\^eigh a gowd guinea*'^ 

" Fair fa' you, my bonnie lassie," said the well-, 
pleased Domine, " I only wish you were baith cal- 
lants, and I wad back you, baith the tane an' the 
tither, at the cross o' Glasgow, against the hale 
humanity class." 

" Domine, Domine," said the laird^in a strain of 
good humour, " there's a wheel within a wheel, ia 
a' ye say or do ; but I will tiike the matter into 
consideration, an' in a day or two will mak' up my 
mind." 

You may as weH stop the wind from blowing, as 
keep a woman silent who has a. mind to speak ^ 
and Peggy having taken speech in hand, said, with 
an arch expression of countenance," Faither, if you 
make up your mind to sell the farm, sell me alang 
with it, for I believe naithing but death can part us.'' 

" And to some fine young man that wants a wife^ 
ye are a queer hempie, Peggy," said the Domine. 

*'Hempie is nae longer properly applied to 
young women,'' said Peggy, (whose erudite acumen 
we shall ere long have occasion to notice,) " for 
the ladies are nae langer indulged to dance the air 
in a hempen neckcloth. The gentlemen, jealous o' 
this preevilege retain it a' to their ain sex. They 
only indulge us wi' a het peat, an' a tar barrel, 
afore they row' us down the hill, bleezin' like a kil- 
ogie, when they burn us for witches. But as 
faither and Goslington are baith gawn to dight 
their nebs an' flee up, I'll be cock o' ^the walk 
myseP," 
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^' Whishty Meg/ wiVy oar nonsense,'^ said her mo- 
ther. 

'^ Peggy has done mair','' said Matthew, '^ to per- 
suad' me than ye a', but we mauna' na' let the cat 
out o' the pock — yet for a' that, it was kind in her 
tither day, to say what she did, and I'll no forget it 
soon/' 

The evening was now considerably advanced^ 
and after all their long and serious disputation, it 
was seemingly very doubtful, if Goslington should 
become a pin in the tabernacle or not. The Do- 
mine proposed to walk home, but Matthew would 
not permit this, but drove him home in one of bis 
single horse carts ; and having set him down at his 
own door, they shook hands kindly at parting. — In 
the next chapter we shall inform the reader of Mat- 
thew's resolution, after he has taken a sleep to con- 
sider on it. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE CONFERENCE. 

Which is the way? for here's a cross where four paths meet. 

Thx Pilgrim. 

Faith, Doricus, thy brain boyles 3 keel it, keel it, or all the fat'i; 
i' the fire. 

Visioir og Fierce Feougbman. 



Early next morning Matthew arose, and called 
Goslington — the cock bad just crowed^ and, with his 
cackling baram was descending from his roost, to 
begin their repast by the barn door — the clamorous 
lapwing had aeparted to her winter-quarters — the 
chatteriDg swallow no longer perched on the roo(^ 
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V 

or with light wing, in airy ivbeel skimioed the 
meadow— no longer the sky-lark warbled her ori- 
son, but with plaintive chirp, flew from field to 
field, congregated with crows or sparrows, as might 
happen — foreboding-the approach of winter — Robin 
red-breast hopped aboat with a domestic familiarity, 
looking on man, his lord and master, with the air of 
an old acquaintance ; or, in merry mood, with unsea- 
sonable mirth, sat on the topmost pinnacle of stack 
or gable, and whistted his best notes, that awakened 
sorrow by their very sweetness. A sombre hue 
overspread the landscape, and pensive^ nature wore 
her weeds of wintry widowhood, with rueful and 
lugubrious aspect. 

Matthew stood in the door, and wished himself 
once more in bed, from which his own cogitations 
had driven him ; for he had spent a restless night, 
and longed for the approach of day. The morning 
dawned, and he, wished for darkness and solitude. 
The vision of his anticipated rural enjoyment, which 
he had long cherished, when his son should become 
his partner in the toils aqd pleasures of agriculture, 
was vanished. This life knows no bitterer sorrow 
than the imaginary evils of our own creation— a 
brpken spirit who can bear? 

Gosjington advanced, and seeing his father de- 
jected and pale, asked if he was unwell. 

" No," replied Matthew, " but I am somewhat 
unhappy ; we will drive out the cattle to feed on 
the stubble, and take a walk on the farm.^' ' They 
entered the stable — the fine three years old colt 
Farmer pricked his ears — stretched himself into an 
elegant attitude — and, wi^ a kind neigh, welcomed 
his master with the feed of oats he brought in his 
hand — his proud eye displayed a lordly dignity, 
which royalty itself may attempt in vain to imitate, 
much less excel. Matthew observed him in silence : 
the charm of blissful felicity which formerly enve- 
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ioped his whole afiairs, was broken — and he dt4 
not deign to acknowledge the good-will of the mas- 
ter to his favourite animal, with a single token of 
kindness. We hope, however, that, as Farmer got 
his usual quantum of oats, his feelings were not 
hurt. 

Having fulfilled their intention, they took their 
purposed walk. Never, previously, did laird Sha- 
dow demean himself with such affection towards his 
son : his eye dwelt upon him, and his accents were 
those of a fond parent to a beloved child. Such 
intense sympathy of feeling may not pervade the 
paternal breast in other quarters of the globe, but 
perhaps the reader need not be admonished that, 
in Caledonia the voice of nature is not quite stifled, 
if it does not exist in the full vigour of primeval sim- 
plicity. 

Matthew, addressing himself to his son, said, ^* I 
am willing, GosHngton, to do what is best, if 1 only 
knew it. But ye'll fin', to your sad experience, life 
is nae bairn's play, be in what situation you list. 
Trouble an' care will attend our footsteps, go where 
we will. But, for my ain part, I hae never feli the 
heavy weight of disappointed hope till this morn- 
ing." 

But Matthew was about to descend to domestic 
concerns, and his native dialect gradually became 
more predominant, in unison with the subject of his 
discourse. He resumed — *' In a few years, in a' 
probability, this farm will become yours, an' what 
is mair, it will be baith in as guid condition, and as 
weel stock't as wban it cam* to me — and, I may say, 
as little burden't. A chance like this, lad, does na' 
fa' to the lot o' mony ! I wad hae you look afore 
you loup, an' no' rin awa' an' leave a weel stocket 
jnaillin, just as thedeil was chasin' you^ for'a wheea 
auld beucks, written lang syne. Canna' folk now-a.- 
days write as guid beucks in Eoglisb; as the aa* 
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cients, as ye ca' Ihem, wrote in Latrn or Greek ? 
IMI let every one speak for himself, as I. do for my- 
seP; I'll let you tak' yoar Virgil and read him, an' 
Pll set dawn forenent you, an' if I dintia' keep 
stakes wi' him as a farmer or grazier, its mair than 
1 expect. 

"Am telPt, the ancients didna' even ken how to 
bigg a lum to their hooses, but the reek cam' spuing 
out o' a hole in the roof, or at the door — an' for 
glass windowrthey had nane — -just like our moor- 
Tan' bodies — and they sat doon on their hunkers, 
like a wheen tinklers* As for a drap o' whiskey, 
ne'er ane o' them e'er pree't it, or dream't that sic 
a thing could be made o^ John Barleycorn. But," 
continued Matthew, '^ I hae seen wi' my ain eei). 
the de'il's causey, or the auld Roman road, running 
past within a few gunshot o' my ain door ; Why it& 
just a rickle o' muckle stanes, no braid eneiigh to 
drive a hurl-barrow on, an' sae fu' o' lumps an' 
jumps, that it wad break ane o' my carts a bits. 
Tell nae me about the Romans — we Scots soon 
sent them hame again, like a dog wi' a shangay on 
his tail." 

. Matthew was pleased at his own account of Scot- 
tish valour, triumphant over the Roman invaders, 
and Goslington did not choose to enter the lists in 
displaying his knowledge of Roman antiquities, in 
opposition to his father, who consequently got his 
own way in substantiating the superiority of the mo- 
derns and their improvements, over the ancients^ 
But the laird was the more pleased with his son^g 
modesty ; because he chose to listen rather than to 
speak ; when he did break siience,^t was simply to 
intimate, that we derived our language from the ati^ 
cients, and that to understand it, or speak it pro- 
perly, it was necessary to be able to consult tbe^ 
originals, without a translation. 

•* But who are the ancients ?" said Matthew. 
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'^ The Greeks and Romans,' ' replied Goslingion* 

«« Wha telPt you that, Goslington ?" said Mat- 
thew-— ^^ Am o^er aald a cat to draw a strae afore. 
We are mair ancient ouxsePs than the Romans, an' 
could baith speak and fight as weel — ^^an' a wee bet- 
ter than they could do. Mind ye, that those wha 
gang to the French, or the Italian^ or the Latin, for 
the origin o' our language, pit the cart aforo the 
horse, an^ m^y as weel look to the wast for the 
risin' suq. An' as for ttie Greeks an' Hebrews, 
wi' their letters just like a hen had scartet them 
wi' her fit, the de'il a muckle we borrow' t frae 
them : na', trouth, no^ — Losh man, its contrary 
to common sense to think that an ancient na- 
tion, like the Britons, ware like dumb beasts, an' 
had na' a language o' their atn, as weel as their 
neebours. But a wheen learn' t gowks, like John- 
son, write nonsense ; an' some fdk are stupit encugh 
to believe every thing that^s printit ; an' our^minis- 
ters and domines, by way o' wheediin' the siller out 
o' our pouches, pretend to say we canna' onner- 
stan' our ain' mother tongue,, without learnin' a 
snnatterin' o' Latin. Lad, I hae cracket wi' learn'ter 
folk.afope now, than Domine Birchall, an' am no 
sic a goose as to gobble up every trash that he 
wad cram down year throat." 

Matthew once more expatiated — " There is one 
book I would have you read* — the book of nature: 
and unlearned as I am, I hae read in't mony a use- 
ful Iessan« I can see the wisdom and goodness of my 
Creator, written in language that I can onnerstan' 
without needin' ony body to explain it to me. An' 
whan ye cpmc to write yoursel', that's the beuck [ 
wad hae you copy, if ye want to write what's wordy 
reading — for its the true original, of which baith an- 
cient an' modern writings are only translations, an' 
sometimes no ev^n that. 

** But I am apt to think mankin' are greatly mista' en 

1 
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tjencerhin^ the dignity o' the learnU professions, 
as they ca' them : its i' the man, an' no^ i* the pro- 
fession, that the. dignity lies, if there be ony. But 
its hardly possible for a professional man to be ho- 
nest — an' yet we houp there are honest men amang 
them." 

"Father," replied Goslingtofl — '*A good man, 
be hi^ calling what it may, is a useful member of 
society ; but you ken, that, as the mind is more 
dignified than the body, so is the exertion of the 
mental faculties more noble than bodily exercise — 
and therefore a professional man is more respected 
than a tradesman." ^^ - 

" I dinna' deny,", said Matthew, " that the vices 
an' follies, an' diseases o' mankin' make them ne* 
Cessary ; but sometimes they carve out work to 
themselves, just no to starve ; for we hae o'er mony 
o' them by ae half; its just dog eat dog amang 
them, an' than its de'il tak' the hindmost at a dirty 
trick* But the dregs i' the learn't professions are 
like stinkin' fish : they're no wordy the fryin'* 

"A pack o' idle fellows, o'er lazy to work, 
turn ministers and doctors, an' lawyers, just to baud 
their tae ban' on the tither, without wurkin.' They 
douna' bide the sweat o' their brows, for a' that 
its ane o' the best things I ken for a man* It gies 
him a guid stamock— -makes him sleep weel — an' 
keeps daft notions out o' his head. I maintain 
it," said Matthew, " that to earn^ our bread by the 
sweat o' our brows, instead o' being a curse, is a 
blessing to us; an' if men wad a' follow an honest 
calling, the tae half o' our ministers and doctors, 
an' lawyers, might whistle on their thumbs; our 
judges might fling aff their gowns and wigs ; an' our 
hangmen might hang themselves — for they wad get 
naebody else to hang. If ye wad only fa' in 
Jove wi' some weel-farrM lass, it wad soon pit lear 
out your head. However, ye mauna' think o' ta- 
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kin' a wife yet, only there's nae barm o' looking ^ 
about you for ane that ye think wad answer you 
belyve. A bonoy lassie's the fairest flower in 
nature." 

^' Whan I want a wife or, a pair o' mair breeks, I^ 
will tell yoU) father,'' saidGoslington, with a laugbw^ 

^'A stitch in time saves nine," said Matthew. 
'^ When you gang a courting, as young Farmer 
might not be the waur of a little exercise, instead 
of kicking his heels in the stable, tak' him out an' 
ride him, an' I'll mount you wi' a bridle an' pad- 
dle, an' boots an' spurs, an' wi' whip i' your 
hand — the laird o' Camnethen himsel' has na got 
the like o'." 

This was not a bad specimen of the gallantry of 
a plain Scotch farmer like Matthew *, but I hope the 
reader has not forgotten what he told Domine 
Birchall, about his daffin with the young damsels 
on the barn mow, which we have no doubt, how- 
ever, was quite as harmless as he represented it 
to be. 

During this conversation they had advanced to a 
high piece of ground, where the sheep were feed* 
ing. No sooner did they perceive their master 
approach them» than, with one baa, they came off 
bleating and prancing as fast as their feet could 
carry them. At a few yards distance they drew up 
in one mass of snowy wool ; for only a few of their 
little heads, which stood foremost, could be seen 
sticking among the fleeces; and there they stood, 
puffing and panting. 

Matthew's heart felt relieved of its burden. 
" There," he exclaimed to his son, " are a flock o' 
sheep for you, lad. Nane o' your tarry-woo'd, 
scarecrow things, like them on the moors yon- 
der" — ^at the same time stretching out his hand in 
the direction of the moors of Lo^hnahago. But no 
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words can do justice to Matthew's energy and atti- 
tude, on this occasion. 

it was only like a blink of the sun through an 
opening in a cloudy sky : the very next moment his 
hand dropped by his side — his countenance dark- 
ened — ." Goslington," said he " will ye gang an' 
leave me to look at them by mysel ? Sit doon an' 
read as muckle at hameas you like, an' I'll ne'er 
say ill did ye't. I can manage the farm mysel, an' 
a' that's on't, wi' a man to help me, as I used to 
do. Only just come out now an' then, to crack a 
wee, an' tak' the fresh air — o'er muckle study is 
the weariness o' the jSesh, ye ken ; an' ye can take 
your fishing wand, or your gun i'* your hand, an' 
divert yoursel ; an', whan ye've a mind, gang awa' 
in an' fa' to your buke again. I'll buy you a brace o' - 
pointers, an' a coupte o' greyhouns, the like ye'il 
no see in a hurry, if ye'll only do as I bid you." 

u \yords are but wind, father," said Goslington ; 
"however, I despise to be a gentleman, and sec 
you working like a slave ; but I shall either go to 
college, or stay at home, as you bid me." # 

" Weel spoken, Goslington, I ken ye're nae 
spendriff, melt^the-penny, gowk," said Matthew, 
" an' yet I canna' say but I wad like to see you a 
douce, decent minister. But ye mauna think 
they're a' sae godly bodies as they seem to be. I 
have o'er auld a head on my shoulders to be ta'en 
in wi'' their outside sanctity. There are some 
queer chiels amang them, for a' yon. They hae 
their ain draff pocks as weel as their neighbours ; 
their sweel-tubs, an' their jaw holes — only they ma- 
nage a little mair sleely to fling the black mantle o' 
hypocrisy o'er their fau'ts, to hide them. That 
pits mc in mind o' ane o' our ministers whan he was 
fu'. He had fallen over on the road side, whan 
somebody came up an' speer't at him, ^wha he 
was?' H am an angel of the church,' he replied. 
' Then ye're a fa'en ane,' said the man. ^ Speak 
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Dot evil of mine anointed, and do my prophets no 
harm,' said the minister* Thinking there was nae 
ill o' his gettin' fu% but than be bade follcs no to 
speak o't." 

Old Laird Shadow seeing Matthew and Gosling- 
ton engaged in conversation, and being desirous to 
learn the result of last evening's consultation with 
Domine Birchall, came up to them* '* Matthew,'' 
said he, '^ what hae ye made up your mind to do in 
this business ?" 

"That's mair than I ken mysel'," said Matthew* 

" Tak' my advice for ance, then," said the old 
l^ird, ^' it is good makin' hay whan the sun shines* 
Domine Birchall kens as weel how bowls rowe as. 
ony body. I ay like to speak weel o' the horse 
that carries me safe through the water — he an' I 
understan' ane anither — an' I wad hae you take my 
advice, in lettin' Goslington gang to the college, an' 
ye'U find by an' by that the Domiue's the best 
frien' ye hae," 

" This is thick an' three fauld," said Matthew — 
*'my faither, jny wife, an' my frien' the Domine, 
link't together to thraw me^ by making Goslington 
a minister, that I meant to make a farmer^' 

" If we ne'er do you a waur turn, ye'll no be 
sairhurt, Matthew," said old laird Shadow — "your 
wife does indeed want to mak' him a minister, but 
she's no' in the secret mair than you are. And as 
for the Domine an' mysel, we are no' so anxious to 

jnak^ Goslington a minister as something else ; 

but a' in due time — an' I mauna tell you what — 
only take my advice, an' gie him a good edu-* 
cation." 

" Your wuU is my pleasure," said Matthew, *' an' 
I'se ne'er be the man to say joe an' think no; he 
shall have my heart an' han' to help him to be a 
roan o' words, or a learn't man, whulk you like 
to ca' him ; but I had a mind to gie him a higher 
education than the ane ye intend him for — 1 meant 
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bim to stady nature itself, instead o' the aiild 
see-saws o' the Greeks an^ Romans*^ What non- 
sense some folk do mak' themsels believe : they 
wad pretend that now-a-days we are a' dwin- 
dle doon to apes an^ monkies — its a gross libef on 
human nature ; for, bad as we are, an^ stupit as we 
are, the ancients, tak^ them ane wi' anither, hae 
nought to brag o'. The tae half o' our admiration 
o' their writings, arises from our having nae very 
high opinion o' their knowledge : we are surprised 
that they kenU saemuckle as they did — its this very 
thing that makes us read the same sentiment in 
their works with approbation, that wad be thought 
hut poor stuff if we were to write it now-a«day8« 
But as Johnny Whistle-text used to say o' bad yill, 
ne^cr speak ill o' the dead, wcMI let the ancients 
alane." 

Matthew was one of those who thought there 
were no short cuts to the knowledge of this 
sublime science, of which he considered agricul- 
ture not only as one of the chief branches, but 
the upright stem itself, and looked on colleges as 
little better than mere literary hot-beds, where young 
men rather confused their heads with the jargon 
and dogmas of the schools, than in ripening their 
judgment with the attainment of useftil knowledge 5 
where as our immortal rustic bard sarcastically says, 
" they gang in stirks an' come out asses !" But how 
be intended Goslington to have proceeded in his way 
of studying natural philosophy, we cannot tell; as 
bis mode of education was supplanted by the more 
fashionable tuition of the present time. There was 
«a manly expression of opeh candidness in Matthew's 
jface, at all times ; but on the present occasion, his 
eyes sparkled, and his countenance beamed with the 
intelligence of his untutored mind. As Job tells 
us that the aged arose and stood up before him, so 
old laird Shadow felt abashed in the presence of 
his son, at the consciousness of his duplicity in with- 
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lioldiDg a free explanation of his secrets from him 
who was so deeply interested in their issue, and 
who thought this underhand dealing to be nothing 
more nor less than some whimsical vagary of tl^e 
Domino's, which would all end in smok^. He^ 
however, was a little too precipitate in his concld" 
sions, as he did not so fullj understand the premises 
as he thought. 

'^ I wish to pry into nae one's secrets,'' said Mat- 
thew, ^^ an' I hae nane o' my ain to conceal ; but- 
rumour has mony tongues, an' I am not a' thegither 
in the dark, for I hae heard a' i want to hear al- 
ready."; — Addressing himself to Goslington, he pTt)- 
ceeded : ^M am nae way surprised, after such an 
awsome haar'st as we hae had, that ye should be a 
wee tir't o' farmin'« The tae cauld blast was na' 
weel o'er till anither began; the stouks ware a' 
blawn doon, an' Ijin' a' tapsiilteerie ; we ware blythe 
to hurkle down T' the loun o' the dyke, an' than get 
up again, an' fa' to wark whan the weather wad let 
us; we were up by day-break, an' out at e'en till 
wc saw mae stars than shearers — ^an' had we no set 
a stout heart to a stey brae, our sheep, an' nowt, an' 
horses, maun a' hae coupet carlin, for want o' fod- 
der. There's that puir ' Do na guid body the 
Whult,' as they ca' him, or the laird o' the Snaw- 
toun — an' the place is no ill nam't, Guid pity 
him— how he's to get o'er the winter I canna con- 
ceive : his bay is a' lyin' in heaps, like muck$ an' 
he hasna' as mony oats on the farm as gie the hens 
a pick. For his potatoes, they're no wordy the 
houkin'. 

" Now, altho' I dinna' want to come upon your 
blin' side, an' to persuade you that a farmer has 
nought to do but draw in his stool an' sit down ; an' 
that whan his bonnet's on his house Is theekit; yet 
ye see I make a shift to drive day and way, an' lay 
something past for a sair fit, an' 1 want to tell you, 
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I have a wadset on (he Wfaoit's farm, an- he's na^er 
like to pay it aff. The fani) witi be mine by anA 
by. He has an only daughter, an^ a weel-^farr^d 
la^s to the bargnln* Although she is a bird o' wrang 
nest, ye may do waur than look after her yoursei ; 
for the twa farms lye vevy toshly thegitber, au^ 
should your grandfather's plan no succeed, ye ken 
9' a back door to flee to ; the Whult an' I will gte you 
a guid dbwn-sittin' atween ns,^' 

To this Goslington made no reply ; and, as th^y 
had advanced towards the house, the old laird re- 
|urned home, and Matthew and Goslington went ifi 
to breakikst. 

" Tibby," said Matihew, as they took their fru- 
gal meal of porridge, '^ Goslington is gaun to leave 
us in a day or twa, to spend the winter at Glasgow 
college." 

' " Thank God," said Tibby, '* my dream is read: 
I dreamt last night that I saw him i' the pulpit, 
an' heard from him things pertaining to my salva- 
tion."-^The tears for joy stood in her eye, and 
dropped down her cheek. 

" Wife," said Matthew " I ken ye're a wecl 
meaning wonian, only a wee visionary ; there's 
muckle atween the-cup an' tho lip ; he's no i' the 
pu'pit yet; dinna' just be o'er muckle upliftet." 

Matthew, being about to devote his son to tbe 
ministry, had said grace with unusual solemnity, 
and in returning thanks, lengthened it out into a 
prayer suited to the occasion, with a pathos that 
seemed to come, and we hope actually did come., 
from the heart. The table being withdrawn, they 
sat down to talk over the necessary preparations. 

*' Get his things ready," said Matthew, " as soon 
xas possible ; put him up a croak oP butter, ane o' 
your best auld sweet-milk cheeses^ some oat-meal 
cakes, some good saut beef as we hae kill't our maert 
-^an' sic like ; an' I will pit him up a bowe o' meal : 
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be^s no want for Dcceiisanes, only be maun min' I 
bae a tup' or tvra to buy, ao* a bill I savr the oiher 
day^-^e 18 a beauty o' a hmte beast- -has horns as 
fiina' an' short as your £nger, an' a head an' nedi; 
ye ne'er sair the like. He'll cost oie a braw penny ,. 
bcrt he's weel wordy his we^t in gowd." 

Things having so far come to a good he*- 
gtnning, we shall refer, among other particularsp 
ear acooant of Tibby's housewifery to our next 
chapter, «s too cnultifarioas to be now intruded 
on our reader's attention*-^who, we hope, does not 
begin to curse us, as Goliath did David, for the mean* 
aess of our gods. 



CHAPTER IV, 

DOMESTIC CONCERNS. 



Hame's ay hame^ if it was e'er 9ae hamely. 

Scotch Pkotkbbs, 

Laird Shadow's bomestead^was in no way dif; 
ferent from the ordinary farm-house, and its appurr 
tenances, in the neighbourhood, save in its greater 
neatness. The same homeliness of exterior prcn 
sented itself in the unhewn gray stone wall, the 
humble tbatcflbd roof, and one story building* A 
few trees, rather of stinted growth, which grew 
beside it, marked its site, especially from the 
moors. The out-buildings were erected in the same 
unexpensive style, and but little more capacious 
than wa^ absolutely necessary, although in some 
respects they were more convenient than those 
of his neighbours. Those extensive and beau*^ 
(iful orchards which adorn the banks of the 
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€ljrde, will not grow in the upper end of the 
parish of Stonehouse ; of course, if an apple-tree or 
two grew in his kail-yar^, the fruit never ripened^ 
■and they were neglected. A few vegetables were 
therefore all that the laird ever thought of cultiva- 
ting ; for even the currants and gooseberries were 
of inferior quality* Were we at all disposed to 
point out defects, we might find fault that the ma- 
nure lay too near the door, and that the ash-heap 
exhibited fiome unseemly appearances-^that due 
regard was not paid in erecting a temple to a cer- 
tain goddess which all men worship — but in this 
respect we blush for the rusticity of our country-' 
men, and will not expose the laird ; for he reme* 
.died this defect, as soon as he knew the propriety 
of conforming to the modern usages of civilized 
society. 

, Decorum, and refined habits not only promote 
morality, but are themselves cardinal virtues. But., 
as our Scottish poet says, with his usual vein of 
pleasant humour — 

<' The cleanest corn that e*er was dight^ 
May hae some pyles o* caff in " 

So we will not dwell on this matter, but leave it to 
that country whose national character is without 
spot or wrinkle, to cast the first stone at our bare 
feet and legs, or to reproach us for our huggers, or 
the Scotch Fiddle. ^ 

The whole of laird Shadow's premises were winfl 
and water tight ; his farm was surrounded by a ring 
stone fence, and subdivided by enclosures. He 
used to say that "his stable and byre ware cleaner 
than mony a ane's kitchen, for ye might hae wa'ket 
i' your stockin' soles without fylin' them, alang the 
byre grup, or suppet your parritch out o' his horses* 
cribs," Indeedj with the exceptions which we have 
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already made^ we are disposed to speak of his little 
estate as imeferme omee* 

The tnterior of bis dwelling was the rery picture 
of a bee-hive: large masses of linen and woollen 
yarn hung from the beams across the kitchen — the 
presses were stowed with webs of cloth, for the 
good-wife and her daughter never sat down idle 
with their hands before them — the milk^honse was 
sweet and clean — ^the churns, tubs, and pails were 
as white as when they were made — the cheeses so 
smooth and polished that you might have seen your 
shadow in them. So much for a specimen of Tibby?s 
housewifery, who, as Solomon says of a virtuous - 
woman, was ^' a crown to her husband, and her 
price was far above rubies," 

Tibby at this time had her hands full of employ- 
ments, and, with her daughter Peggy, she was as 
busy as a bee from morning to night, in making 
preparations for Goslington^s outfit for the univer- 
sity. At one time ^e was up to the elbows in 
soap-suds, washing out the fine ruffled shirts for our 
young student, made of homespun bum bleached 
linen, which hung on the hedge around the yard 
in great abundance, as white as new driven snow; 
or scouring the white worsted lambs-wool stock- 
ings, taken from the press for the first time since 
they had been knit— by her own tew fingers* At. 
another time she was sweating before the fire, ba- 
king the crisp oat-meal cakes, setting them on edge 
about the faeafth, and piling them in heaps on the 
dresser. Then busy in giving the ornate impres,^ 
]sion of the print to the fresh butter^ pliant as melted 
wax to the mould, and almost rendering it, too > 
pretty to be demolished by the knife, on a piece of 
bread. In fact, the good wife seemed to walk on 
springs : the very toil gave her pleasure^ for she 
now enjoyed a foretaste of the consumfnation of her 
hopes, and looked forward with delight to the pe* 
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riod when her son should become a worthy pas- 
tor. ~ ' 

^^ It is all like a wedding,^' said the laird, as he 
beheld what was going forward, with nearly the 
same passive submission as all this add had been 
for his own funeral. 

Tibbj was an .excellent wife, but nature, in ma- 
trimonial conjunctions, delights in contrarieties, 
Matthew was contented with his lot-— very well 
pleased with the world as he found it ; and looked 
forward to a future state, rather as a matter of ne- 
cessity, than as being, any way in itself, either to be 
desired or hoped for; and would have been well 
contented to have held life on a pretty long lease^ 
taking it for better or for worse, «n5ecn, unruf^i. 

Tibby felt a conviction of the unsubstantial, and 
Unsatisfactory nature of all sublunary enjoyments^ 
and fixed her heart on the fruition of joys which 
shall know no end, and on felicity which shall never 
cloy, which eternity itself shall never diminish.. 

The general tenor of all her actions was in some 
measure conformable to this excellent moral princi- 
ple, that when she had done her best to her family, 
it was only the discharge of those duties which she 
considered herself bound to fulfil towards those with 
whom her Creator had placed her in relationship in 
this life of probation. 

The moderation of her wishes did not discover 
to her those secret springs of discontent with her 
condition in life, which for ever overwhelm the 
minds of the ambitious votaries of folly and fa- 
shion, who consider splendour and distinguished 
rank in society as essentially necessary to render 
life supportable. Her husband, herself, and family, 
were as little known in the great world as if they had 
not existed. But so far was this from being dis- 
agreeable, the very frugality of their habits — the sim- 
plicity of their manners — their retirement from the 
noisy bustle of life, were the very circumstances 
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which bound her to her home, and gave a s&ac^ 
titj to the domestic circle of her family, of which 
she was the centre. There was, however, some- 
thing preternatural in the calm stillness of her mind, 
so much bad she weaned it from this lower world, 
that she seemed like ripe fruit ready to drop from 
the tree, ere life had well passed its meridian. 

We are obliged to acknowledge, that Matthew 
was. a little neglectful in keeping up family worship, 
although frequently reminded of this duty by his 
wife ; but she consoled herself with the hope, that 
her son's example would one day awaken in him 
contrition, for neglecting the high privilege of pour- 
ing forth his soul in prayer before the throne of 
mercy- 
It was with feelings of this kind on the present 
occasion, that she one day addressed her husband, 
*' Matthew,'' said she, '^ it has given me pain to ob- 
serve, that you have attributed the abundance of 
your crops to your own good management, while I 
fear you have lost sight of the bountiful hand which 
gave it. Remember, ' Paul may plant, and Apollos 
may water, but it is God thatgivelh the increase*' " 
'' ' Judge not that ye be not judged,' " said Mat- 
thew, '^ ^ he that provides not for his own, espe- 
cially for those of his own house, hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.' An' yet, if I had 
runawa' to religious meetings, an' ncglectet my ain 
business, although I wad hae been greatly to blame 
to hae done so, sic a thought wad ne'er hae enter't 
i' your head ; but ane may like the kirk weel 
eneugh, an' no ay ride i' the riggin o't. ' The 
hand of the diligent maketh rich, but the slothful 
are clothed with rags.' " 

Tibby's remark put him in a bad humour ^ for 
the laird, unlike a snail, which draws itself into its 
shell on the slightest touch, began ta shoot out 
his horns, and to find fault with her housewifery, 
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wliich, on most other occasions^ was the chief lopic 
of his panegyric. '^ I won'er,'' said he^ as they sat 
down to4iiDner, '' where the de^il a' tbehaira aenaDg 
the kail come frae ; but for this aught days ye hae 
tiirn't the house out o' the window; ae day a' the 
chairs an^ stools are fa' o' wat claise^ and every 
thing's slaiket o'er wi' black saep ; the tither the 
hale floor's cover't o'er wi' eeky woo' — whan I come 
in to a meal o' meat, ye hae an auld croak afore 
the fire fu' o' stinkin' meltet butter, stamian' 
dreep dreepio't ajOr your tioger ends just like the 
slaiver frae a dog's mouth; it mak's me sconner tae 
think o't." 

There is no saying when he would have dropped 
this untimely and disagreeable description, had not 
bis own imagination been excited by a stringy fila- 
ment of the cabbage, which, after fingering some 
time about the corners of his mouth, he got hold of 
between his finger and thumb, and held it up to the 
light ! ^' Its a hair like a tether," said he* 

'^ Its no a hair ava," said Peggy, ^^ but a thread 
o^ a costack." 

*' Haud your tongue^ you limmer," replied her 
father ; '^ it was nae farer gaen than ye8treen,^whan 
I cam' in frae the pleugh,^ye had got the croo;Eie fu' 
o' candle doups on the fire^ and was like to smeek 
me out o' the house ; an' than ye set up sic a guff wi' 
your train-oil bottle,! couldna' get it out o' my throat 
a' night. Whan ye creish your shoon the neist 
time, let it no be at meal time, or I'll hae to tar my 
nose if ye gang on this gait." 

•* Father." she replied, " guid wully's no at 
hame wi' you ; it was your ain shoon, an' no mine 
that I was creishin', for I thought they were hard 
an' stiff, an' needit supplin' ; besides, ye ken it 
makes them safter for your feel, an' they baud out 
the water the better." 
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^^AiYi? the m^ir obleeg'd to you for kiadnesS) 
Feggy,'' said Matthew, ^^ but for a' that, I insist 
«n% whan ye pit on your auld leather kerding bratt, 
that ye either gang tae the benner spence wi' 
you, muckle wheel an' a% or stay back frae the 
pat and the dishes till ye get redd up.'' 

Law makers should not be law breakers, for 
▼ery often the laird, during the long winter everj- 
ings, desired the good-wife to bring the wheel 
into the kitch'tBn, as it saved fuel, and Peggy used 
to trip so lightly along the floor, as she performed 
hep backward and forward evolutions in spinning, 
that it was a great pleasure to him to witness it* 
And it was no uncommon thing for him to lend 
a hand in carding the woo), or in holding the 
broach, as it is called in Scotland, between his 
two hands, until it was reeled, or wound up into 
a clue. 

If the laird had got some of the spirited dames 
of old Scotland, instead of the meek and gentle 
Tibby, to deal with, they might perhaps have 
taught him, that the gray mare was the better 
horse, " an* gienhimhis kail through the rttkP when 
he was disposed to be captious— besides exercising 
the wife's privilege of treating him with a curtain 
lecture, as he retired to bed* But this was not the 
case ; for the good*wife did not follow this example, 
and however necessary and laudable the practice 
may be, under certain circumstances, the peace of 
the family was more promoted by the breach of this 
custom, than it would have been by the observance. 

Peggy, far her years, was an excellent peace- 
maker, when any little dryness took place between 
her parents; for in the best regulated families per- 
fect harmony will not always prevail. She knew 
how {o wind her father round her finger, and to put 
him in good humour, with such address, that she sel- 
dom failed in accomplishing her purpose. On this 

Vou I. 5 
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oce&Bioii, as the eveningB wer^ begiiming to gert 
long, thej were seated by the Gre after dinner; 
having dined late, according to custom at this aea* 
flon of the year. ^^ Father,^' said she, ^^it is lang 
since you and I bad a kemp at weaving the stockin^; 
do you think you could beat me as far as you used 
to do?*' 
« ^^Vm no sure ony thing about it,^ said Matthew, 
** an' I dinna' want to be fash't." 

This reply did not seem very greatly to portend 
tiiat the proposal would be GompKed with : how- 
ever, Peggy measured out the threads, and with 
that persuiasive and winning manner that seemed to 
be natural to her, she had so far succeeded, that 
the trial was on the very eve of commencing ; the 
netting needles were held still in suspense, pointed 
to the stitch — rthe thread was wound round the fin* 
ger — when Meg Dyot the tinker opened the door^ 
with a ^* guid e'en to you a' ; the nearer e'en the mae 
beggars:" and, like Saul in the witch of Endor's 
clotiies, stood in the floor a tall, randy hussy, be- 
tween six and seven feet high, with a hollow voice^ 
like a speaking trumpet, or of one who spoke in an 
empty barrel. Her gray bcks hung loose round 
her tawny neck and shoulders : and if the man in 
the moon himself, or Jock and the leg had accom^ 
patiied her, we have our doubts which of the three 
w^3uld have exhibited the most grotesque appear^ 
ance; But, as every reader of nH>dern Scottish 
novels^ is so perfectly familiar with the whole race 
of female giants, any particular description is unne^ 
cessary. 

Meg Dyot was the archetype of the Waverley 
Figurantae, and was well known from John o' 
Groats' to the border* Old age had now thrown his 
icy mantle around her form; and, as Matthew said 
to himself, as he surveyed her from head to foot — 
*' ae- man's meat's another man's poison ; but Do- 
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. mne BircbalPs no a wheet nice— if ever he licks 
the cranreugh aff your auld slaivery gab, wi^ teeth 
like tether-atakes. Rather than gang to the bed 
with you, I wad lie down on the midden, an^ tak' a 
wreath o' snaw i' my bosom." 

There was a time^ however, when Bamfylde 
Moore Carew, king of the beggar^^ might have met 
with. a more ugly doxey than Meg; or the king of 
Prussia with a worse match for one of his soldiers in 
his favourite regiment of grenadier8« 

Meg quietly laid aside her budget tricarum, with- 
out saying a word about her usual routine of ^' horn 
spoons, redden kames, prins an' needles, an' muckle 
men's coat-buttons, or wee men's coat-buttons," and 
looked on Goslington and Peggy with a degree of 
kindness little short of maternal affection. Indeed 
she had always felt for them sincere friendship, bu4 
at present she had her reasons for appearing un- 
commonly anxiqus respecting their future prospe- 
rity. Taking, first the one, and then the other, by 
the hand, she ga^ied on their palms for some time, 
in deep and silent meditation. 

^' What means a' this mummery," said Matthew, 
^^ that you gap, an' glowr, an' turn up your een like 
a shot pyat, that gait, Meg ?" 

After sitting for some time, muttering inarticu- 
lately to herfielf, with a sudden, convulsive start, 
as one awakening from a dream, and clapping her 
hands in an ecstasy of joy, she exclaimed, " Wha 
wad hae thought it !" 

^' Thought what ?" said Poggy, with an expression 
of earnestness which she immediately endeavoured 
to conceal, by assuming an air of incredulity. 

" Ne'er fash your head, Peggy, but mind your 
wark ; i wad ne'er gang to the deil to ken my for- 
tune," said her mother. 

" Ye wad get uotbiqg for your pains," said Mat- 
thew ; ^' he kens just as little about it as I do." 
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'^ Him an' tne hae nae dealings, ony gait,'^ isaid 

Afeg, ^^an' I canna^ say what he kens, an' what he 

lioes na ken, for I ne'er speerU at him ; but tbejr 

sray he'fi gi'en to lying, an' might do hae tell't me 

if I hadepeer't." 

'^ An' am a wee misleart to think ye're baith tar't 
wi' ae stick, Meg," said the laird. 

"Am muckle obliged to you for your guid opi-^ 
oion, but since ye maun ken, I had cast up baith 
their nativities afore, only I wantet just to satis/y 
cnyseP a wee farer about some little points that was 
a wee dark to me, but 1 find I am perfectly right in 
tny calculations, an' could tell you what wad sur- 
prise you, only ye'll no believe me ; sae tak' it a' 
your ain gait," replied the sybil. 

" Meg," said the good wife, "your tae fit's i' the 
grave, an' the tither's fast followin't : ye may repeat 
your cantraips, whan .death comes to stare you i* 
the face/' 

"Am sure, gude wife," replied Meg, "ye're bet- 
ter acquaintit wi' the Scriptures than I can pretea^ 
to be, yet for a' that, ye ken. He that made tne sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, made them to rule the 
day and the night, an' to be for signs, and for sea- 
sons: I houp ye'll no deny that. But if I hae made 
it my study to understand the planets, anrv nae pro- 
fess't spae-wife — and it wad be sair against my 
will to spae your bairns' fortunes ; for if they were 
guid they might be o'er muckle upliftet, an' if other- 
wise, they might be as muckle cast down« But 
ye'll no hinner me tae ken my ain ken, as iang as ( 
keep it tae myseF, an' say nought about it." 

"I ken what ye're after," said Mattbew, "ye 
want to wheedle me out o' saxpence or a shillingi 
but my siller's no burnin' a hole i' my pouch. 
Meg!" 

" I want Dane o' your siller, I want nane o'. your 
kin'nessi 1 diona' want the black afore your fiaii 
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an' wad rather be exca&'t frae tellin' what's to be- 
fa' jot!i an' y^ura; but I hae a gade will to you that 
mak's me do an' say things to serve you, that I get 
nae thanks for*'^ 

" Ye're unco kind an' fore8i|hty, but ye wad do 
yoursel' a kin'ness, an' me anitheri no tae scaud 
your lips wi' my kail, for ye may ne'er sup a 
drap o' them; I'll wad you a boddle, that the D9- 
fnine's been ploughing wi' a heifer, or the heifer's 
been ploughing wi' the Domine : Meg, I liae read 
your riddle." 

" Ye're affyour eggs for ance, laird : neither the 
Domine nor you can read it till 1 learn you your 
lesson. But what wad ye say to see your sou a 
lord, an' your dochter a leddy ?'' 

" I'll first wait till 1 gee't, afore T think ought 
about it; but if he's ne'er a lord till ye mak' him 
ane, heMl^ no' be ane till he's gray-headed," said 
Matthew. 

^' As broken a ship has come to land, the king's er- 
rand may come i' the cadger's road ; but little said's 
soon mended. I may lend a band to help a lame 
dog o'er a style, some day, in a way ye little think 
o'," replied Meg. 

^* Whan men gather grapes aff thorns, an' dgs aff 
thistles," said the eood-wife, ^^ then luck will come 
o' them that pry albrehan' into the way so' provi- 
dence." 

" Meg, ye maun wet your whitter wi' a wee 
drap 6' whiskey," said the laird, passing the glass 
with '' may ne'er waur be amang us," as he handed 
her a dram. 

^M con ye mony thanks, laird ; this is like butter 
to the black dog's hawse : Goslington, here's wussen' 
weel may you bruke the red gown at collegq." 

" Have anither, Meg," jsaid the laird, " to put 
th^ taste 0' the first out of your mouth.'^ — The exhi- 

5*. 
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larating glass ^* put life and mettle in her heels/^ 
and she commenQed singing and dancing ; for — 

^ A souple jaud she was, an' straog.* 

After cutting her capers at the Highland Flings 
which she performed with an agility that astonished 
the beholders, she retired to her bed of straw, leav- 
ing the family completely puzzled what to make of 
her gibberish. 

Matthew having sat for some time enjoying bi^ 
own cogitations, remarked, ^^ gude-wife, what could 
Meg mean by my son being a lord, or my dochter 
a leddy? Some how or other, every thing seems 
involved in mystery. But I could neither make tap 
nor tail o' Meg; her head seems a wool-gather- 
ing.'V 

Time will show the issue, as frost Iries the. 
kail — ^and, for the present, we shall leave him to- 
ioduige in these reflections. 



CHAPTER v.. 



THB CASTLE. 



Giving to airy nothings a local habitation, and a name. 

SHAKSP£i.K£. 

We now are about to introduce our reader to a 
small, but ancient family, of high distinction ; pos- 
sessed of great affluence, and large estates— the li- 
neal descendants of our Scottish kings. But good 
and evil are more intimately blended in human af- 
fairs, than meets the eye of the casual observer, or 
of him who frets and fumes in discontent with his 
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aifoatioo in lif^, as if he were an outcast of Provt* 
dence. In many respects, the king and the mean* 
est of his subjects are altogether on an equality. 

. Pallida mors sequo pubat pede pauperam tabernas, 
Begumque tupres. 

But to moralize is to digress : to relate is our- 
province-— and we proceed* 

RiNGSDALfi Castle is situated in a most romantic- 
spot on the banks of the Aven, a few miles from ita 
junction with the Clyde, near Hamilton* It stands 
on the very brink of a precipice, with its gray tur- 
rets towering aloft among the gnarled oaks, which 
tim^ has lopped of their branches* It was formerly 
a place of great strength, being accessible only in 
one direction, which at one time was strongly (orti^ 
fied, and traversed with a wet ditch ; but of late 
years the fortifications have been demolished, and 
the warlike appearance which it once presented, no 
longer exists* For a long period it has been in the 
possession of lord Ringsdale's family, who were for- 
Tnerly near allied to the Royal house of Stuart, whose 
name they bear* 

During the late rebellion, the elder brother of the 
present EarPs grandfather fell in an engagement 
with the royal troops ; but as his lady and only son 
and child were supposed to have perished, when, 
their family mansion in the Highlands was destroyed, 
after the battle of Culloden, this was thought a suf- 
ficient atonement by government; and asCaiVipbell 
Stuart, afterward lord Ringsdale, had taken no part 
in the rebellion, but, owing to a family feud, had ra- 
ther thwarted than favoured the Pretender, the 
estates of the family were not confiscated, but he 
continued to retain them, under favour of the crown. 
This was probably an instance of that shrewd po- 
ficy which actualed the Scottish nobility of that 
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period, by whicb thej endeavoured to secure their 
property, whichever way the war might termiiiflte* 

The present Earl greatly modernized this ancient 
edifice, by enlarging the barrow gothic windows, 
and improved the western aspect of the castle, by 
having it rebuilt in the florid and expensive style of 
moorish gothic architecture, not unfrequentin the 
antique Spanish cathedrals, and ancient castles of 
their nobUity* Instead of the massive stone arch" 
way, with ponderous oaken gates, studded with iron^ 
he erected an elegant portico, through which you 
advance to the great hail, as you enter the castle« 
In its pristine strength, it was a prison ; in its pre- 
sent state of elegance, a palace. 

The coach-bouse and stable are exceedingly hand- 
some modern buildings, standing at a distance, and 
hidden from view by an intervening grove of trees, 
between them and the castle. But in nothing is 
the elegance of his lordship's mind so conspicu- 
ously displayed as in his extensive orchard, and 
magnificent garden, which are wholly secluded from 
the rude winds, while their aspect is to the south- 
west. At the bottom of the garden, the romantic 
Aven rushes over its rocky bed. On the opposite 
side of the river, the sleep rocky cliffs are mantled 
with a beautiful and extensive coppice.-— Ringsdale 
is quite a fairy land, where the imagination is out- 
done by art and nature. 

In a snug retreat, as if it were the work of magic, 
stands the mill of Clocksre, towards which you ap- 
proach by a winding footpath, from the castle. It 
is no longer applied to the purpose for which it was 
intended, but is inhabited by the old gardener, and 
only permitted to retain its situation, from the effect 
which it is so well calculated to produce in the scene. 
Here the Aven flows in gentle niurmurs, then rushes 
impetuous along, in foam, among the rocks, dashing 
in torrents, or falling in cascades, and eddying whirl- 
pools. Here the lover of the picturesque might 
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fake up his abode, end behold, at the same mo- 
ment, the beautiful, the romantic, and the sublime. 
In spring and summer this sylvan retreat is truly 
enchanting; causing a tender melancholy to steal 
imperceptibly upon the soul, overpowering the heart. 
The gay-coloured goldfkich, and the gfay linnet 
carol their wild-wood notes, mingled with the mel- 
low song of the thrush and black-bird ; and ever and 
anon, through the rushing of the stream^ the hoarse 
cooing of the wood-pigeon, falls on the ear. 

The milk-white hawthorn, sweet emblem of un- 
sullied innocence, the green spreading beach, 4he 
dark ha^le, the yellow waving broom, chequer the 
scene, and captivate the eye. The lovely primrose, 
the yellow gowan, the humble daisy, the queen of 
the meadows, and innumerable herbs and flowers 
perfume the breeze that wafts the murmur of the 
stream. — Sweet Aven ! to recount thy beauties ia 
past my power. Might but the sleep of oblivion 
shield the wretch from punishment, on whom the 
loveliness of nature is lost ; for his satiated guik 
precludes repentance, and the joys of heaven itself 
cannot arouse liim from his lethargy. 

In the early dawn of a May morning, when a soft 
roseate blush suffuses the eastern sky ; while every 
leaf and flower is bespangled with dew; while the 
full harmony of the woodland choir resounds through 
the valley of the sweet, winding Aven, how delight- 
ful on its banks to behold the rising sun, and to inhale^ 
the balmy breeze. Or, in sifent eve, when all is still, 
save the murmuring stream, to wander in pensive- 
solitude, or, under the green ^'birkin'' bower, to 
listen to the rapturous accents of youthful love. 

In this lovely spot, on which nature had lavished 
its beauties, Lady Rosa Stuart first beheld the 
light of heaven, and blossomed into youth; and 
here our hero first felt the omnipotence of all-sub- 
duing lov«. 
Lady Rosa was natore's nursling; ber mothef 
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' died irben she was an in&LnU As a flower io 
the deserl, or a rose-bud on a sunoy rock, she 
speat her childhood. Her father was dotiaglj fond 
of her— for she was all that was left to him, to share 
bis grief, and sooth his sorrow. Even in infancy, 
her bright blue eyes, like a broken diamond, spark- 
led- with premature intelligence, as if the departed 
soul of the mother transfused into her ofispring, 
tarried behind to console her widowed husband. 
For a long period, lord Ringsdale, lorn of his 

* love, spent his time in solitude, gazing on the fair 
face of nature as a blank ; whole nights he laj 
stretched on the floor, or, ascending to a turret of 
his castle, surveyed the blue ethereal vault of 
heaven, whither her pure spirit had fled, who bad 
been his only treasure on earth. He listened to 
the owl, for it increased his sadness, and gave a 
pungency to his grief; the fluttering bat, that 
whirled its nocturnal gyrations around the castle 
walls, became his companion. He would address 
them as intelligent beings, as the moan of the one, 
or the flight of the other, aroused his imagination, 
or awakened his memory. The malady of the 
mind bad taken deep root; but we shall not farther 
pourtray his melancholy, or unveil his sorrow^ 
which approached tb madness. 

A widow lady, related to the family, took charge 
of Rosa, whom she nursed with maternal fondness, 
and, by unwearied attention, dissipated the griefs 
of her infant mind, for her lost mother. A change 
of scene had been considered necessary for lord 
Ringsdale, which he submitted to ; and, accompa* 
nied with a skilful physician, and intimate friend, 
he left Ringsdale castloj to make the tour of E^ig- 
land, as at that period the state of tlie Contiaent 
did not admit of his ^retirement thither. After a 
few years' absence, he returned home, so far re* 
covered in health and spirits as to resume the plea« 
surespf tbechase^ in which be bad always takeo great. 
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delight ; but &ere was a vacoiiy in the 6Xpre8sioa 
&f his comiteDafice, and an ^cc^trieitj of his eha«* 
racter, perceptible to those with whom be associated, 
that indicated a certain degree of intetlectual alie* 
nation* As the cause of his absence was as sel^bm 
as possible mentioned in the bearing of his daugh- 
ter, (indeed great care was taken to conceal it 
from the attention of the pubKc,) she was scarcely 
aware that there was any particular reason for it, 
save that which her nurse pleased to assign, namely, 
that the state of his health, together with some 
peculiar services on behalf of government, rendered 
his jresidence in the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis necessary. 

Immediately after his lordship's return to Rings^ 
dale castle, in order to guard against the influence 
of those retreats of former love and happiness upon 
his agitated and disconsolate mind, he removed to 
Edinburgh with his daughter, and devoted his at- 
tention to her education. She was provided with 
the ablest teachers in ail the different departments 
of polite* literature — music, painting, and all the 
ether elegant accomplishments becoming a young 
lady of her rank. 

In her earliest infancy she had been indulged in 
all her little propensities to an excess ; she had 
heen caressed, and almost adored, by every one 
she saw. Nature, however, in the very constitution 
of her mind, had bestowed upon her an amiable 
and lovely disposition, and so lar counteracted the 
baleful efiects which overweening adulation has so 
direct a tendency to produce. Her soul was formed 
for love and tenderness ; she felt her own happiness 
associated with that of those by whom she was sur- 
rounded. The finer feelings of her nature, the 
more noble qualities of her mind, alone, had been 
evolved ; a peaceful solitude brooded over every 
thing about the castle ; it was as much withdrawn 
Arom the world without, as it had not belonged to it. 
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The £ace of nature alone presented itself to her 
View ; the trees, and herbs, and flowers, were beau- 
tiful. The little birds flew from tree to tree, un- 
disturbed ; their melody filled her ears. The. little 
lambs, in sportive playfulness, skipped around her 
on the lawn, as if they knew that they gave her de- 
light. These, and a thousand other charms of her 
earthly paradise, conspired to form her infant mind. 
As her whole occupation was to seek new plea- 
sures in the beauties of nature, her taste became 
daily more select — ^her perception niore delicate. 
The fine tints that overspread the droning and the 
morning, struck her with admiration* The gather- 
ing storm— the direful gleam of the lightning — the 
deep roll of the thunder — filled her mind. The 
light of nature dawned, and she beheld, with adora- 
tion, the manifestation of that Power divine, of 
whom heaven is the throne, and earth the footstool. 
Oh happy Solitude ! thrice blissful abode of peace 
and innocence. 

During her infancy, there was somethilig, ^. her 
inexplicable in her situation: to what purposelwere 
those rooms which she occupied, adorned with 
such elegance ? A faint gleam of the rememlirance 
of her mother, like a vision, pervaded her memory : 
the transitory gloom which this remembrance dif- 
fused over her spirits, gradually dissipated ; but a 
faint trace remained in her bosom, uneffaced. The 
return "of her father, so long and so fervently de- 
sired, fully convinced her, that something, peculi* 
arly distressing, preyed upon his mind. 

Perhaps to these circumstances may be traced 
those feelings which gave that beam of gentleness 
to her smile, that soft harmony to her tongue — for 
withal, there was a struggle within her breast, 
whether joy or sorrow shoAild call her its own. 
But we leave her for the present, and proceed, in 
the next chapter, to fulfil some part of our promise 
respecting our hero. 
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. ' ■ CHAPTER VI. 

^ * 

. . /* . , , TH32 UNIVEftSITr. 

All is the gift of Industry : whate'er 
' £xalts» embeilisheB, and renders life 
Didi^iful. 

^ . THoaisojsp. 

V GosLiXGToji, having paid a visit to Domine 
BircbdI1» and received letters of introduction from 
tiye minister of Sfcopebouse to the professors of the 
Humanity and. Gl'eek dasaes, stood on the very tip- 
toe of iexpectotion. The happy hour arrived ; and 
bi^dU^g his. mother and sister good-bye, he took 
bis departure fbr. Glasgovr college, in one of his 
Xathtfr's single-horse carls, with bis luggage. 

M^itth^w being driver, soon brought him in 
si^t of the High-kirk steeple, and proceeding in a 
gentle trot^ arrived in the city by late breakfast- time, 
^vin^ obtained comfortable lodgings for his son 
in th§ High-street, at a short distance from the col- 
lege, he left him to pursup his studies, and returned 
home the same eveniug>.to the managemeat of his 
farm, and to tell tb^ good tidings to his wife and 
daughter. 

Goslington felt a little queer, as he washed his 
face and dressed himself, at the thoughts of his own 
ha$hfulness — "cheer up,^' said he to himself, " the 
world was made for Cass^r^ ^a &int heart never 
won a fair lady 5' " and off he went — to the temple 
ef the sciences: — to niake a spoon, or spill a horu. 

Those who have themselves been students, and 
who, in their early youth, have run bare-headed 
and bare-footed too, among the Scottish peasantry, 
with their weather-beaten, uncombed locks, and 
sun-burnt, unwashed faces, will have a fellow-feel- 

VoL. I. e 
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ing for our youth. Let those who, like him, IniTe 
red the barn, herded the cows^ or driven the 
plough, but cast the mind's eye backward.to their 
own cc^itations on a sin^ilar occa^ion^ and they may 
perhaps not yet quite have forgotten, that they 
thought the college a very awful place, at first sight* 
But it becomes less so after a few visits* The young 
students, who every session flock in from all quarters, 
soon begin to romp about here as playfully as so 
many kittens in a barn, or lambs on a meadow*' 

Goslington had stood at the top of his class for 
years in the parish school, at the village of Stone- 
house — he bad been looked upon by lys pedagogue 
as a scholar of the first rank, and, all things, consi- 
dered, this was, to be sure, a very great consolation 
to him. But then it made a wide difference- to 
knock with his knuckles at the door of the manse, 
and to lift the bright polished brass knocker, and rap 
at a learned professor's door* His trembling. hand 
gave the summons a little awkwardly ; tlie servant 
bade him walk in, and he was usnered into the 
dread presence of the Professor of Humanity* 

The perplexities which beset the untaught*,. youth- 
ful imagination are bewildering enough, so long as^ 
the obstacles to be surmounted are seen at a dis- 
tance in the perspective; mole-hills are magnified 
into mountains. Just so, in the present instance, 
it was with our young student; and a moment or 
t^o's reflection tauglit him that he had no occasion 
to be in such a quandary* To him the Professor of 
Humanity seemed to be a wonderful nice man — and 
in ^his opinion he was not mistaken* He was so 
afiable in his address — sogentle in his disposition — 
so winning in his conversation — ^so gentlemanly and 
dignified in his deportment withal-^that, on paying 
him his bonus^ he complimented him with an extra 
guinea, and at parting, even ventured to shake 
hands with him. 
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He next ckllcd on the Greek Professor, who was 
generally looked upon as a very learned man — 
with what degree of justice we know not, and a 
grave man, Who, in the exercise of his professional 
duties, discharged them with the exactness of one 
who knows that he has to give an account of his 
lord^s money, to the uttermost farthing. He was, 
besides, considered to have acquired a dogmatic 
turn of mind, and his countenance, which was natu- 
rally stern and forbidding, had accumulated or 
assume'd a certain degree of surliness. In Glas- 
gow college he was cock of the walk ; among his 
friends he was occasionally facetious, and even 
sometimes condescended to relax his leonine fea- 
tures into' a grim smile, over a glass of whiskey 
toddy, with which he now and then regaled those 
students who were the most distinguished by their 
talents and diltgeiice. Goslington, at this inter- 
view, did not exactly comprehend the extraordi- 
nary man, and returned home, loving tfie one pro* 
/essor, and fearing the other. 

The ardour of youth views no man with indifier-^ 
ence, but almost intuitively likes or dislikes, at 
first sight ; yet, upon the whole, the young mind, 
like the female heart, although docile and tractable, 
prefers reason to coercion, and is easily won by 
those who know how to lead, and not drive. 

In one thing, the knowing advice of Domine 
Birchall led Goslington a little astray» At the ^- 
press desire of his quondam teacher, he purchased 
of Archy Cameron, the college porter, an old 
gown, threadbare, and full of holes, as the ioga 
of a certain Cynic philosopher was said to have 
been. This was a deep design of the Domino's, to 
make him appear, as he walked to and fro about 
the college, to be a student of some standing. Oh 
the back of some brisk, waggish youth, with a little 
hrass in his face, or cork in bis head, who knew 
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how to ape scholastic indifference to surronndiog 
objects, and who, with the sang froid of ^n old 
Teteran, stepped into his bench as familiarly as an 
ass to his master's crib, this was a very pretty 
conceit. On Goslington it absolutely eclipsed the 
handy-work of the tailor; giving him iji hiaown 
eyes, and in those of his fellow-stadents, a mean, 
beggarly appearance, and obtained for him the nick- 
name of Polydorus, or, the student and the gowa 
full of doors or holes. 

The long-desired morning at last dawned 5 the 
college-bell, with iron tinkle, summoned the Greet 
class. Goslington was already in the court, among 
a crowd' of boys, collected together tike a hive of 
bees at th^ sound of the tongs and shover, to pre- 
vent their flying off from the apiary. He was not 
a little disconcerted^ at seeing himself leered at; 
attributing the glances cast at hid old red gown, as 
jeers at his own person. And feeling somewhat 
like a raw soldier, at the first fire of a commencing 
battle, he entered tlie class-room, and stole to his 
pencil. The censor called over the roll — he -re- 
sponded his adsum with a start and a blush, at the 
sound of his own voice. His feelings were by no 
means to be envied during the examination of the 
senior class, as he sat in deep meditation on the 
scenes to which he had bid adieu. 

At last, among the juniors, he was called up. to 
repeat his alphay beta, and he had proceeded with 
a good deal of perturbation, until he repeated the 
letter moo — when some wag, modulating his voice 
in a most Judicrous imitation of the lowing of kine, 
repeated moo after hjm, loud enough to be heard by 
those near him. 

The whole class burst into an uncontrollable 
laughs The countenance of the Professor.scowled 
like the direful visage of the prince of darkness., 
seated on the gathering, stormy and with a veiv- 



geance he conomenced his censor notetur ille stz 
asses ; begiuDing witb the delinquent, he fined all 
those whom bid eagle eye caught pronrroting the dis- 
turbance, or whose countenance betrayed discom- 
posure. The fines of this mocning were worth 
those of three stormy ones.. However, it has by- 
no means been satisfactorily ascertained that in 
rough weather Ihe clock is purposejy put forward, 
or that the Ibell rings shorter' than usual, although 
the professor generally, on such occasions, pro- 
ceeds, with a good deal of despatch* To return to 
poor Goslingfon — he felt the rebuiF severely, till 
the hour strdck, and the class was dismissed. 

But* fortune, in heir freaks, had not yet done with 
binri* No sooner had the reading commenced ia 
the. Humanity class,. than, with feelings of confusion 
mingled with resentment, he heard the professor's 
silvery vdke salute.his ear with, '^ Goslingtone Sha- 
dow, Lege tu*" 

The young rdgue^i, not yet satisfied with the dis- 
comfiture which had befallen him in the Greek 
clasSy begaaa rubbing, and scraping with their feet 
on the floor, till they ended in dancing one general 
rigadopn, under the benclies. The professor call- 
ing out, " sistite strepitantes,'' and casting hiseye on 
Gosltngton^s rueful countenance, and shabby gown, 
felt his own emotions difficult to be suppressed : 
but he re-established order, and desired Goslington 
to proceed. 

Our hero's spirit was up ; for this outrage was 
not to be tamely submitted to a second time. He 
collected himself from his agitation, and translated 
the passage allotted to him, with^a correctness and 
elegance that commanded the respect both of bis 
fellow-students and their professor. 

No sooner had he got fairly into the spirit of hi« 
author, and in full possession of his faculties, thaa 
a Beep silence ensued — yon might have heard a pin 
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drop. He was permitted to display his abilities for 
a very considerable time, aod had the satisfaction to 
be complimented with, "bene et valde bene/' He 
sat down, and the professor admonished bis class with 
that warmth of feeling peculiar to himself, for 
which his memory remains deeply engraven in the 
breasts of thousands of his pupils, never to be for- 
gotten« He also addressed himself to our 'youth, in 
language so appropriate and soothing to^his feelings, 
that when he h^d ceased the class rang with ap- 
plause. 

It is not for us to offer any reflectiotison the con- 
duct of the professors ; but we would observe, that 
in one short hour, and that at his entrance to the 
Humanity class, Gpslington had achieved what few 
have witnessed in a session, and established his re- 

fiutation as a Latin scholar. He returned home 
lighly gratified, and the accueil mauvais which had 
befallen him in the Greek class, was amply atoned 
for by the triumph which he had obtained in the 
Humanity class. Very different hereafter was his 
reception among the students; his old gowil, which 
had been their scoff, now covered him with dis- 
tinction, and clothed him with academical honour^; 
more dear to him than the regal pUrple. 

This old to^aj however, led him to another 
rencounter, still more ludicrous than what had yet 
befallen him* 

Our hero, who wgs but a young student, at his 
leisure hours took an occasional walk in the college 
garden, to recruit his health and spirits, sauntering 
in the serpentine path among the academic groves 
of his almamafer, where the Gallowgate burn wim* 
pies along like an eel in the mud. This indeed was 
one of his favourite haunts. Such is the force of 
early habit, that this muddy rill was the more dear 
to him, from sproe inexplicable association of idea?, 
by which if reminded him of the Kype^ 



To biin the gaudy fopperies of the city were not 
yet familiar i he felt abashed at the pert gaze of the 
smart damsels, id their Lacedflemoniaa garments; 
and he shrunk back from the keen glance of the 
spruce denizen who, standing in his shop door, 
calculates the weight of, your purse from the 
firmness of your tread, or the air of assurance with 
which you advance along the pavement. To him 
the giddy throng of a commercial town was appal- 
Kog ; and he thought that the wealth of the whole 
world was accumulated in the fair and flourishing 
city of Glasgow. 

These matters were but of secondary moment j 
for he was enlisted in the service of the churchy 
and had assumed the solemn look and grave de* 
portment of a young probationer, in his dress of 
sober black — perhaps a little prematurely — but 
so it was. Full of the importance of the clerical 
character, his conversation and bis thoughts were 
wholly directed to the holy office* On Sundays he 
was a regular attendant on divine service, and in 
the front seat of the loft of some church, was sure 
to be seated, drinking in instruction, with bis eyes 
fixed on the minister. His chief delight during an 
hour of relaxation from his studies, was to view the 
still and silent mansions of the dedd. For he inhe« 
rited from his mother a sedate, contemplative mind, 
devoted to the duties of religion* 

One afternoon, arrayed in his old, academical 
gown, which he began to consider an essential arti- 
cle of his dress, on his way to take a view of the 
High-ktrk, a stupendous, old Gothic edifice, which 
escaped the fury of the Scottish Reformers, and 
now used as a place of worship ; as he passed the 
horse market, be was saluted by a rough, bois- 
terous voice, bawling out, " D me, Goslington, 

is that you ?*^ and looking up, he beheld a well« 
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Known horse-couper ddvancing to shake hands 

with him* 

'^ I didha keo you,'' said the jolly dealer ia horse* 
flesh) whose nose, fanned by the cold biaet, at one 
ttioment exhibited all the colours of the rainbow, 
and the next assumed, in quick succession, the va- 
ried hues of a dying dolphin — continued be, '^ As I 
leeve, I took you, in your auld red cloak, for Meg 
Dyot the tinkler, wi' her creel fu' o' spoons." 

This compliment was no way very flattering to 
our young academic in bis robes, for he blushed as 
red as scarlet, and would have been glad to have 
walked on undisturbed to his meditations among the 
tombs. Yet he felt pleased to see a neighbour. 
" William," he replied, *' you have got a drop in 
your eye." 

"What, hae ye lost your mother tongue, and 
begin to knop like an Englishman already ? but 
may be. ye ken the road to your moutbf do ye ? 
It's a cauid day," said the jockey, taking him 
by the shoulders, and pushing hint toward a public 
house, ^'ye maun come and^tak'^ horn forauM 
lang syne." 

But Goslington would as soon hare set his foot 
in the fire, as to have been seen in an alehouse, 
tippling with a horae dealer, especially on a market 
day, when he did not know who might see birO} 
and resisting with determination, his old gown was 
completely torn to tatters, to the amusement of the 
crowd. He therefore made a speedy retreat, leaving 
it behind him, as bis illustrious predecessor drd bis 
cloak at Troas. 
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CHAPTER Vlf. 



THE NONDESCRIPT. 



f 

A g^irl sbodld he bang up to every thing;. 

WAVKRLJiiY. 

We shatl for the present leave Goaliogton, to re- 
equip bitnaeir with a new ^own, and pursue his 
educatioD, while we once more return to Laird 
Sbaj^ow, and the affairs of bis faoiily, 

Matthew, finding it hard to kick against the pricks,' 
began to reconcile himself to existing circumstan- 
cea, with a degree of cheerfulness that could not 
have been expected. And in the course of a few 
days, he was a$ well satisfied with what had hap- 
pened as. he had got every tbic^ bis own way. 

The good'wife was truly a happy woman, in the 
contemplation of the future prospects of iier son, 
which, however, destiny had determined should 
never be realized ; but of this she was yet ignorant: 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. The fore- 
knowledge of future events is wisely withheld from 
us, which, in our present state of existence, could 
only serve to make us at bjsst bat unhappy \ but 
we will not further, anticipate. " 

We b^ve already related, that Laird Shadow gave 
Domine Birchall a hint, that bi;^ daughter Peggy bad 
been more particularfy successful in persuading him 
to send Gostington to the University; and we shall 
Qow partly acquaint our reader 'of tbe extent tou 
which she carried her friendship towards her bro- 
ther. With that enthusiastic affection which knew 
no obstacle, she then had declared her intention to 
ber father, of supplying Gosltngton^s place on the 
farm, on particular occasions^ by working in his stead* 
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. :>he was quite sincere inherpronnlseff) and &ithfally 
"kept her word. 

' Her exuberant raven locks, became, at once the 
victims of her resolution, and the scissors cUt oifthe 
finest head of long hair that ever hung down a young 
woman's back* 

The next morning.after the Laird returned from 
conveying Goslington to the Untve:r8ity, Will 
Waddle whom he had hired for the winter, not hav- 
ing yet come to his place, as the good^man entered 
the barn to thrash fodder for the cattle, Peggjr stood 
having her hair cut in a short helmet crop, dressed 
in an old suit of GosHngton's clothes, with a ^afl in 
her hand, waiting on her father's coming out. Taken 
at surprise on entering the door, he stepped back, 
holding up the candle to view a figure which his ima- 
gination pictured, as the very ghost of his son Gos- 
lington* ^' Wha the deil are ye," said he, ** stannau 
there wi' a flail.'' 

" It'sTme, father'', said Peggy, falling to work, as 
unconcernedly as it had been her accustomed 
labour, 
. " Dinna be io a hurry" wA the laird, " we'll try 
and bring the sweat o'er your hurdles afore break- 
fast time," and began to thresh pretty briskly. Peg- 
gy, however, did not fail him until he said ^' it was 
crowdytime." 

But the .Liaird, was not so ungenerous as to 
allow her to become a drudge on the farm, although 
in seed-time, in the hay season, or during harvest, 
'^ she could put her hand to ony thing," as he truly 
said. 

However, asthe young'damsel still remains io sin- 
glfi blessedness, lest it should be the means of t:ooHng 
the ardour of some youthful swath, in his addresses 
to her, we shall not display the full extent tp which 
her unbounded generosity carried her, on behalf of 
her brothert For there are those in this vain world; 



wlio might tiot press her fair hand to their lips^ m the 
rapturous ecstasy of lore, with the fiame fervisur^ did 
they know it had grasped tliedui^ fork, or handled 
the spade, or directed the plough, and such like 
servile crffices; Suffice it to say, that at any time 
when the Laird was in a hurry, he would ask» "are 
ye gaun to-be Tarn or M^ the day, dochter" that 
was to say^ whether site purposed to act the farmer 
or dairy-maid. ^' WhuBc you like, father'* she wouM 
reply, and assumed her male or female attire, ac- 
cording to the character she would sustain* 

Never was there a greater contrast than Gosling-* 
ton and Pe^y had always exhibited. At school 
during the hours allotted for recreation, Goslington 
would take a solitary walk, or sit under a tree draw- 
ing with a pencil on his slate, houses, or trees, or 
anin^als i and if the weather was intemperate, he 
would sometime^s mount the Domine's desk, and 
address his young auditors from a scriptural text. . 

Peggy was the very leader of all athletic sports, 
she ran, wrestled, or leaped with the best of them, 
and if any of the boys oiK^nded her^ she was not 
slack to give them a memento with her closed fist. 
When quite out of breath, with rosy cheeks bedew- 
ed with sweat, she would stand and braid her long 
black bair^ displaying her fine figure, and be off 
ngatn as light as a fawn. She was younger than Gos- 
}il)gton,h2wishe, however, paid the same attention 
to the study of the classics, which be did, she must 
greatly have excelled him. Bat it was domine 
Birchairs will, and pleasure, thajt her brother* should 
be at the top of his class, for which she scarcely 
forgave him, as she knew she was not her brother's 
inferior. 

During the short time which Goslington had been 
to the university, he continued to write his sifter, in- 
forming her of the authors which were read during the 
beginning of the session : and as she read the Latin 
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claerics, Wiihnearly the same facility w^bwbicb she 
read her vernacular laogaage, she iras engaged in 
perosing the same authors at home^ which her bro- 
ther read at college. The public examination was 
about to take plate on the blac({ stone, as it is called 
— a large arm chair Mth a marble bottom, m which 
the student h seated during his examination. Do- 
mine Birchall was desirous to be present on the 
occasion, and matters were armnged^ that Peggy 
and he should pay Goslington. a visit, on the day 
that he was to profess, as it is termed* 

The domiae was well acquainted witl^ bis own 
feelmgs, whep any of his scholars^ parents ; were 
pleased to express their obligations to him, accom- 
panied with something mote substantial than thanks, 
as a candlemas-ofiering: he therefore recommend- 
ed Laird Shadow to comply with the laudable cus- 
.toms of creeshing the professors^ lufes^ as he called 
it, observing that he would take, care to transfnit to 
them any douceur that he might choose to send* 
The 'Laird relished a joke on ma learned .daughter 
and the Domine, and pn this notable morning, 
when they took their departure for the city of Glas- 
gow, there was a sack of peats in the cart, with a 
goose and a Dunl^p cheese^ addressed to each of 
the Professors. 

The Domifte revnonstratied against the sacks of 
peats, as indeporous« The Laird maintained that 
the peats would, in cooking the geese, give them a 
higher flavour* The pedagogue was therefore 
obliged to yield to the Laird% caprice, very much 
against his w:ill, having a good mind to throw them 
out by the way. 

On their arrival hi the city, the Laird's mandate 
was faithfully complied with, the Domine being 
spokesmn. Having next obeyed his orders re- 
specting the horse, getting him carefully put up, 
they went to Goslington's lodgings* To their sor- 
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row, he was sick a bed from a violent beadach* 
He had for several nights sat up very ]ate, and by 
extreme exertion, and want of rest, had produced 
this severe attack. During 'the time the visiters 
were at breakfast, the Domine's ingenuity su^^est*- 
ed to him, that Goslington might be personified by 
his sister, who for once in her life had the pleasure 
to hear from her quondam teacher, that she was 
even superior to her brother as a Latin scholar. 

^' My princeps eruditionis," said the Domine to 
Peggy, ^* I waud loup like a cock at a groset, to see 
my Minerva of the Kjpe, carry off the prize at the 
Blackstone examination as your brother is too un- 
well to attend/' 

" I do not understand you," said Peggy, " would 
you have me personate my brother.'^ 

"Yes," he replied; "dress yourself in bis 
clothes and gown, and when he is called upon, step 
forward in his stead, and leave me to direct you how 
to proceed.'' Taking down Goslington's new aca- 
demic gown, he placed it around the blooming 
damsel, whose hair being cropt, she bore a pretty 
strong resemblance of her brother. But the pea 
bloom of beauty on her cheek, which crimsoned still 
deeper as she viewed the glass, ill agreed with the 
wan face of the book-worm Goslington. 

But Peggy was not the first to stand on stepping 
stones, or baulk the Domine in his humour, and so 
bidding him step into Goslington's bed-chamber for 
a few minutes, on his return she stood before him 
a new edition of Goslington, 'bound, gilt and let- 
tered.'* 

The Domine having given his fair charge parti- 
cular directions how to conduct herself on the oc- 
casion, she took the parcel of classics which her 
brother had selected, for himself, and arrayed in his 
dress and gown, proceeded with Mr. Birchall toihe 
college. 
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tt would not look sufficiently respectful in us-, 
to pass over the Domine^s attire. His bat had 
a low round crown, with broad' edges, turned up a 
little behind, and on the sides, in the true clerical 
cock. The nap was yet fresh on his suit of 
black-— with small silver knee buckles, and a pair 
of larger size, made of the same metal, in bis shoes, 
he cut quite a respectable appearance. 

We are desirous that the public mind should lie 
under no mistake, in- so memorable a display of 
female erudition, and candour obliges us to state, 
that it was erroneously reported that Peggy con* 
^Toyed a vast collection of the works of Latin au- 
thors to the College in a wheel-barrow ; this was 
not the case; for the whole consisted only of a 
few volumes, selected from the writings of the 
best Roman poets, orators, and historians. The 
time arrived wh^n the professors, preceded by their 
office bearers with their academical insignia, walk- 
ed in procession, followed by the students into the 
public hall. Peggy entered along with the students 
of the humanity class, among whom she took her 
seat. The examination proceeded in alphabetical 
order, and in due time Goslington was called upon. 
Peggy advanced to the Blackstone — took her seat 
on it — handed in her brother's profiteer, and com- 
menced reading with intrepidity. 

We do not allege that she was so far above the 
ordinary train of the feelings of our nature, as 
to have been insensible to the novelty of her 
situation, or that the black gowns and wigs with 
which she was surrounded, might as well have 
hung by the wall on their pegs, as been where 
they were, for any influence they produced on her 
mind. No : she cast, as she sat down, a tran- 
sient glance over the tout ensemble^ and the stage 
effect of the college-hall was very imposing* She 
enjoyed and suffered at the same moment, a mixture 
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of feeling, painful and pleasing, which she aftet^ 
ward acknowledged, made her consider the whole 
transaction in a ludicrous point of view. But she 
was soon freed from the tumult of her thoughts, 
for she was scarcely seated, when the Professor di« 
rected her to read one of the odes of Horace, and 
she promptly obeyed the word of command. 

There was a sweet harmony in her rich mellow 
voice, the words flowed so smooth and easy from her 
lips, like the gliding of a gentle stream, that the 
professors leaned forward on their seats to listen ; 
Cicero himself had bent his ear. So perfect was 
her utterance — so correct her knowlMge of prosody 
-*that she absolutely enchanted every one in the as* 
sembly, who was entitled to the appellation of 
Gravis et Doctus. Her translation was given ia 
the very spirit it was originally written, and yet so 
chaste was it, as to be almost literal. . The shrewd 
maiden, at last, even ventured to affect the peculi> 
arities of the pronunciation of the Professor of Hu- 
manity, and keekero'd and leggery'd (Cicero, lege- 
re) with a half lisp, tiirsome smiled and some tit- 
tered, and the professor himself thought Gosling- 
ton a little waggish. But the amiable good hearted 
Professor was at onc« a teacher, and an example of 
humanity ; his breast was full of the milk of human 
kindness. Domine Birchall had advised this com- 
pliance, in sounding the c and g hard, as a compli- 
ment to the Professor ; but when he heard his pe« 
culiar pronunciation, so perfectly imitated, he bit 
his lip, and almost burst into an outright laugh. 
The *bene et valde bene, Goslingtone,' set the im- 
prisoned damsel at liberty, and she withdrew, glad 
that she ' .ad escaped Scot free. 

Every eye followed her to her seat, and so often, 
and so closely was her countenance scrutinized, by 
some of the students, who began to think Gosling- 
ton's appearance somewhat changed, and yet so 
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like, that they could not evcD satisfy themselves 
whether it was even he or not. Peggy was pos- 
sessed of undaunted courage, and had she been ac- 
customed to danger, would have been a heroine : 
but the repeated gaze of the class was too much 
for her to undergo. The Domine perceiving this^ 
sat on thorns as he saw a deadly paleness steal over 
her face, which just now was suffused jirith a blush ; 
and he was a happy man when the examination ter-' 
minated, and he conducted her home to her bro- 
ther's lodgings. " P^ggy? Peggy?" said he, as they 
walked arm in arm down the High-street, "you are 
an extra&rdinary lassie — you are an angel," his arm 
closing on his side, and pressing on hers, ^' why 
dont you speak, Peggy," he continued, " are you 
ill." 

Goslington had not been informed of this adven- 
ture, and when they entered his room, he could 
scarcely believe his own eyes. " Where have you 
been" said he to his sister, " dressed in my clothes 
and gown." 

Peggy was too much agitated to make any reply 
to her brother, but she kissed his cheek with ardour, 
and hiding her face with her handkerchief, sobbed 
and shed tears.. 

" What is the matter, Peggy," said Goslington, 
" this is strange behaviour.'' 

She collected herself, ''I am ashamed of this 
weakness" saidshe, "give me the same opportunity 
again, and they should not frighten me out of my 
wits by looking at me dressed as I am. A woman 
is but the weaker vessel, but she possesses a portion 
of that Divine Spirit, which gave Creation birth, 
si/iid laws to Nature," 

The Domine stood in a reverie at the window, 
when turning round, catching the enthusiasm of her 
impassioned air and gesture, he exclaimed, "A 
virgin gave birth to the Saviour, and angels forsook 
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the sky to proclaim ^ peace on earth, and good will 
towards man.' ^' GosHngton began to surmise that 
the Domineand his sister had, during their absence, 
visited the college, and while Peggy withdrew to 
resume her own apparel, he desired the Domine |o 
inform him if this had been the case, and whether 
any thing unpleasant had befallen her. 

It was some time before the Domine made him 
any answer, for he had taken out his short pipe from 
bis waistcoat-pocket, with a small paper of shag 
tobacco, of which he had that day laid in a fresh 
supply, and was sending up the curling smoke from 
bis mouth in clouds towards the ceiling as from 
the discharge of culverin. After a few hearty 
puffs, taking the pipe from^ his mouth, he replied, 
^' You need be no way uneasy on that account, your 
sister, and to her praise be it spoken, has this day 
given an example how much she is superior to that 
estimation in which we hold those of her sex. She 
has to a certainty, me judice, gained you tfie first 
prize for the Blackstone examination.^' 

Goslington sat up in his bed ; ^^ You astonish me,'' 
replied he, ^'my sister in a college undergo an -exa- 
mination in the Latin language, the thing is impos- 
sible I" 

Peggy once more made her appearance, having 
dofied her male habiliments. 

" Peggy," said the domine to her, as she entered 
the door, ^'your brother will not believe what I 
saw with my own eyes, come in and answer for 
yourself: did you not pass for your brother at 
the public examination^ and with eclat too.'' 

" rJon nobis, D&mine," said Peggy, "be the praise 
if any is due." Advancing to Goslington, she asked 
him "where is the key of your trapezopherou,Iwant 
to see what you hae got in the avvmrey." 

" Peggy," €aid Goslington a little peevishly, *• I 
do not thank you for this foolish step, but I will be 
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well enough to-morrow morniiig' (6 undergo vf^y 
examination myself, without being obliged toyou.'^ 

'^ But you will not be so ungenerous as to expose 
your sister, and you have only to keep your own 
secret, and let well enough alone,'' replied the Do- 
mine, who sat a little crest-fallen, dreading an issue 
he had so little expected. 

Peggy with a fascinating smile advanced to her 
brother's bed-side, ''let bye-ganes be bye-ganes" 
said she, '' I have for the 6rst time, and the last time 
violated, witWiny presence, those penetralia, from 
which our sex are excluded by law. It is your 
sister Peggy who asks you to forgive her." At the 
same time she shook him kindly by the hand, that 
before she had finished her sentence, his counte- 
nance relaxed, his resentment vanished. Having 
completely soothed him by her apology, after a 
short pause, she concluded her friendly expostula- 
tion with a classical allusion, that electrified the 
line : " Goslington," she resumed, "if you study 
so hard, like Philetas, you must wear lead in your 
ahoes, or the wind will blow you away.'^ 

"My lovely Pale.s,'^ the Domine exclaimed, " yott 
are the goddess of husbandry, and the feeding of cat- 
tle." Had he given fulFscopetohis feelings, he would 
have next compared her to the goddess of beauty. 
But his exordium as a high flown preface to a dull 
treatise' on husbandrj^^ only rose like a lark, to fall 
like a stone ;, personal adulation is the true climax 
of eloc^uence to the female ear. 

We accuse not Peggy of vanity, yet she was-not 
insensible of the graces which she possessed ; once 
more she bad restored her long black tresses, (which 
the fell scissors had severed,) to their natural situa- 
tion, and tastefully arrayed them in a graceful top- 
knot, secured by a farge tortoise shell comb ; so that 
the artifice could not be perceived. The luxurian t 
tocksgave a feminine expression to her countenance, 
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and dressed in her Sunday cIothes,her elegant figure ~ 
was dbplayed to the best advantage. Ill-fated Do- 
mine ! not the rawest spooney, the newest />e/tV four- 
rier des dames in this refined age, when every body 
apes the gentleman-, but would have found small 
talk enough, however silly and hackneyed, which was 
stamped with the currency of politeness, to have 
said something flattering to her charms. But the 
fusty old bachelor was one of the old school, whose 
day was too far advanced in the afternoon, to have 
aspired to the honeyed sweets of the beaumondeba* 
gaielUj which is the very essence of good breeding 
among those, who now, like the gaudy butterfly, 
flutter their giddy hour in the galaxy of fashion and 
elegance. 

We have, to use a borrowed expression, " prog- 
nosticated a prophecy ,'' that it was proper to be on 
our guard, in our detail of Peggy^s rural vocations, 
lest we should brand her character with rusticity. 
Young women are brittle ware, and thei^r conduct 
should be <liscussed with discretion. The feir coun- 
try damsel, however, like Alcibiades, without our 
officious interference, is qualified to suit herself 
to all persons humours, of whatever rank and con- 
ditjon, and yet maintain her dignity untarnished ; 
and we shall therefore trust to her own discretion, 
in hopes that with her pious mother's advice and 
example, she will not disappoint our expectations. 

Perhaps she thought the E>omine^ encomium- 
unseasonable, and on that account, deserving gen- 
tle reproof, for with an ambiguous look, she said 
as she sat down, '^ I will be Miss Shadow this after- 
noon.'^ There is nothing more tender apd delicate 
than a young woman's feelings, and it is highly pos- 
sible, that on paying a visit to her brother at the 
University^ to pass over her hem debut, among the 
literati, she looked forward to his being an in- 
cumbent in some comfortable living, when she 
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might act as his housekeeper, and bold the respect* 
able station of the minister's sister. All this was 
exceedingly natural, and under such circumstances^ 
it was very proper for her beforehand to make a 
short trial, to show how far she was adapted to the 
important office. 

Peggy did the honours of the table very much to 
the satisfaction of the Domine, who, well knowing 
the simple and homely manner in which she bad 
been brou^t up, little expected that she would have 
acquired that ease and grace, which she displayed 
in a situation so new to her* Her next care was to 
wait on her brother, whom she prevailed on to take 
a cup of warm tea, and in the course of the after- 
noon, she had so far recruited him from his tem- 
porary indisposition, that he was able to rise and 
dress himself. 

"1 had hoped,** said Mr. Birchall, " to havd re* 
newed rj»y acquaintance with the Professor of Hu- 
manity, and to have dined with him to-day, for wc 
are old class-fellows, but as he happened not to 
be at home when we presented our peat-offering, I 
had not the pleasure of making myself known to 
him ; however, I have never in my whole life been 
so agreeably entertained.'* 

Towards dusk the visiters returned to their re- 
spective homes, and Goslington pursued his studies, 
highly disappointed, from having been confined to 
his bed, at a period when he expected to have 
made a distinguished figure among his class-fellows, 
and to have witnessed how each of them acquitted 
themselves, sed homines fata regunt^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE ITINERANT. 

Yet I am here a chosen sample, 

To show thy gprace is great an' ample ; 

Vm here a pillar in thy temple. 

Strong as a rock, 
A guide, a buckler, an' example^ 

To a' thy flock. 



BURSTS. 



In a fine clear winter's, day, when the snow lay 
on the ground, and the labours of the field were 
suspended, as the laird and Peggy were engaged in 
the barn, winnowing the corn, a stranger with a very 
grave deportment advanced to them, announcing 
that he was an itinerant preacher, and expressing 
his wish to have some conversation with Mrs. 
Shadow. 

^^ So you are a gangarel pedlar preacher^' said 
Matthew, with a jeering smirk on his face — " we 
hae o'er mony o' your sort, for yeVe a fashions 
kind o' meddling bodies, but she's in the house, gang 
awa fn, and crack to her an' welcome, for 1 ne'er 
steek the door in ony body's face, wha speer after 
her weelfare," and without ceremony he proceeded 
to dress the oats. 

As the stranger found the whirling chafi* did not 
suit his apparel, he made but a short stay in the 
barn, where indeed he perceived he was only half 
welcome ; although he had a strong inclination to 
have stolen a look at Peggy, who wore an old jacket 
of Goslington's, with a large leather apron, that 
descended from her chin to her heels. 

" Wha can this be," inquired Peggy of her father; 
'^ he looks as mim as butter wad nae melt in bis 
mouth!" 

<< But" replied the Laird^ *' I see the diel peeping 
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i»ut o^ his ilUlookine een, and the blue low sticking 
about the weiks o^ his mouth : he's a true spitfire, I 
warrant you. Ye had better look after him, its 
no for naething the gled whistles.'* 

Very different was the reception Mr. Pratt (for 
this was the stranger's name) met with as he entered 
the house ; he was kindly asked to sit down and 
partake of some refreshment. ^' I houp,'' said the 
good-wife, ^^ that ye will stop and take your dinner 
with us, sir.'* 

^'I am exceedingly obliged to you for your kind' 
ness" said the Reverend Air. Pratt, ''and I nfill be 
happy to spend the afternoon with ^our family^ if 
I am not intruding on your hospitahty." 

^' Were it not taking too great a liberty, I wad ask 
jou, sir, if you have been abroad preaching the 
Gospel among the heathen." 

" I have," he replied with an affected humility, 
"been an unprofitable servant in the great under-* 
taking of promoting Christian knowledge, and have 
witnessed the glorious progress which it has already 
made in far distant climes." 

Mrs. Shadow begged Mr. Pratt to excuse her, ia 
leaving him a short time, while she was engaged in 
making preparations for dinner; during which pe< 
riod he was engaged in perusing some religious 
tracts, which he had brought with him. The dinner 
being placed on the table, and the family with their 
guest seated around it ; at the desire of Mrs. Sha- 
dow, Mr. Pratt said grace. In a solemn manner, 
he deplored the depravity of our nature, our utter 
unworthiness to partake of the least of God's mer- 
and with pointed applications to the stations 
of the parents and their offspring, be supplicated a 
blessing on their temporal and spiritual concerns. 
In particular, he addressed heaven on behalf of 
Pe^y, in language so flattering to her person, as if 
beauty like charity covered a multitude of sins. 
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Matthew shadinghis face with his band, cast his 
eye across the table, and observed a blush on her 
countenance mixed with a smile of contempt. The 
Reverend Divine had drawn a bow at venturCi 
but like an unskilful archer, he had missed his 
mark. 

To the father he seemed too familiar with his 
maker ; to the daughter he appeared profane. After 
a hearty meal, in returning thanks, he was still 
more blasphemously pious. During dinner, the 
laird and Peggy both had their surmises, and by 
their interchange of looks intimated to each other 
their suspicions, that the stranger was an impostor* 
Before the cloth was removed, the dram bottle was 
presented, and Matthew drank his guest^s health 
in a full glass. The divine was induced to pledge 
his host, and as the good-man insisted on his taking 
off his heel tap, he observed that water was hi» 
accustomed beverage* Notwithstanding, his hand 
seemed to have a kindness towards the glass, he 
held it up towards the light, praised the bead on 
the top, the fine flavour of the peet reek, he said 
was excellent — the taste was mild as old man^s 
milk, and with all the gotlrof a connoiseur, sipping 
it leisurely, he gave a hearty smack with his lips^ 
as he placed the empty glass on the table* 

^^ You dinna seem to Tike it, sir, am fear't," said 
Matthew ironically, " and may be, wad like to hae 
a burnt crust, to take awa the taste and smell. But 
we'll quaelify it wi' a drap w^rm water, and a bit o' 
sugar ; am sorry that we hae nae leemons in the 
house : and although it may na be so gude as the 
rack punchy that nae doubt ye hae druken i' the In- 
dies, it will do instead o' better, just to keep our 
hamely fare frae giving you the cholic." 

" That's right, gude-wife,^' he continued, as she 
placed a reeking bowl of toddy on the table before 
her welcome guest.' At the sight of which, Mr. 
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Pratt's eje beamed with increased lustre, and the 
replj which he premeditated to have made to Mat- 
thew was interrupted by Tibbj, who said to him, 
^^ mak' free to speak if it's no to your liking ; and 
need nae bidding, but help yoursell ;" at the same 
time filling his glass. 

While he failed not to express his thanks, in a 
way that indicated to her his sense of the kindness 
with which she treated him, he begged to be excu- 
sed from drinking any thing more at present, not, 
however, before he had drank off bis first glass of 
toddy. He then expatiated on the rapid fulfilment 
of the Scriptures which the present generation were 
witnessing, of the extension of Christ's kingdom to 
the uttermost parts of the earth — took an animated 
view of the melioration of society which every 
where marked the progress of Christianity, from its 
earliest promulgation, to the present overflowing 
of Divine mercy, when the glorious light of the 
gospel had burst forth, as the sun in his meridian 
splendour, on those who sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. So serene was his aspect, as he 
adverted to the fructifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit in the human heart, in renewing our na- 
ture, subduing our passions-— ^and in exciting the 
hopes of a blessed immortality in the soul, as if 
he had really felt as he spoke* But he was a wolf 
in sheep's clothing. 

During his conversation, Matthew had his com- 
punctions, for the carnal wanderingsof his worldly 
mind towards the things of the flesh, which almost 
in spite of his present exalted meditations, intruded 
themselves into his bosom. And he began to re- 
proach himself, for having harboured such unchari- 
table suspicions of so good a man. While these 
reflections occupied his mind, he imagined that the 
eye of the stranger was directed towards the table ; 
and he arose to show bis good will to him in the 
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exercise of his hospitality, and filling up Mr. Pratt^s 
glass, at the same lime handed him a piece of crisp 
oat-meal cake. 

The stranger partook of his host's liberality, and 
resumed ; ^^ You, who have always lived in a Christian 
country, can have but a faint idea of the horrible 
superstitions of paganism.^' He then reldted to 
them the human sacrifices offered to that Eastern 
Moloch, the idol Jaugernaut, which he had witness- 
ed — gave a minute description of this huge idol, 
and of the excruciating tortures, which tae Hindoo 
devotees inflicted on themselves — He presented to 
them a vivid picture of the immolation of Hindoo 
widows on the funeral pile of their husbands, ad- 
dressed to their imaginations in language so imposing, 
creating an interest, and producing an efiect on 
their minds, as if they had really witnessed the de- 
luded widow, dressed in her jewels, lay herself be« 
side her husband^s corpse on the funeral pile, — seen 
the torch applied, and beheld her consumed in 
the flames. He captivated his hearers, by dis« 
closing to them his emotions — the tenderness of 
his feelings, as he depicted to them the youth, the 
beauty of the victim. '^Such,'' he continued, ^^is 
the imperibhableness of female love, which death 
itself cannot quench, nor the flames consume.'^ 

*^The devil burn them and their priestcraft 
baith,'' said Matthew, ^^ they want to riddle the 
ashes, for the jewels.^' 

Mr. Pratt affected not to notice the laird's repar- 
tee, but with a grave countenance he finished his 
recital, with an account of the Chinese parents ex- 
posing their helpless oflspri[\g, to perish in infancy ; 
— and of the New-Zealand cannibal feasts, of which 
be had even been asked to partake. So faithful was 
the transcript, that the tragic scenes which he de- 
scribed passed as a vision beiore his Companions* 
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W^en he ceased, it was some time before Mattjben. 
could so far regain his self-posstsssion, as to be able 
to finish his glass, to dissipate the waking dream 
ifhich still hauQted hiin. Tibby left the roona in 
tears. Even Peggy's gayety forsook her^ and she 
be^ed of Mr. Pratty not to relate such dismal 
stories. ^ 

Once more our host and his guest pledged each 
other, and both felt desirous to drire away sorrow 
with a glass of toddy. The cheering glass was 
again, replenished, and again stood empty, when the 
versatile Mr. Pratt, with a good deal of the spirit 
with which mighty Nimrod himself would have re- 
counted the pleasures of the field, introduced the 
sports of the Ea$t.— The huge elephant was caught 
or subdued.— ^The shaggy lion was roused from his 
den, and ingloriously slain. The thick jungle was 
explored — the fierce tiger hunted — the close and 
fierce combat described — all in the same masterly 
manner, that the plaii;is of Hindostan appeared on 
the landscape, and instead of the trickling Kype 
the mighty Ganges rolled its waters to the ocean. 

In this manner, blending the ^^ utile et dulce,'' he 
mingled instruction, with amusement. 

His was the hand of the magician, hills and dales 
stood forth at his command, the vast ocean and 
the winds wafted him wherever hd had a mind, 
and be seemed to be at home go where he would. 
Like a great Master of the Drama, he embodied 
his feelings with his descriptions. Ih a few short 
hours, be had depicted man and the earth that 
he inhabit^; and like the mighty giants of old, 
who heaped Ossa on Pelion, he bad assaulted 
heaven itself. Such Was the man, who had spent 
. his afternoon with Laird Shadow. The circling 
glass had gone round^ but be had restricted his pota- 
tions to a few sober glasses. The evening was spent 
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in good fellowship, and Matthew said that never 
in his life had he been in such company. Bat. 
when Mr. Pratt came to talk of the five quarter 
^beep at the Cape of Good Hope, and the fine 
wool of Van Dieman^s land and Botany Baj; 
the laird was quite in raptares ^^ Ye maun take day- 
light to your journey ,'' said he ^^ and caAha think 
o^ walking to Straven the night, and I wad just like 
to show you what sort o^ cattle we hae got no far 
frae hame.'^ 

Tibby alone began to be disappointed, the visit 
whiqb l^d been paid to her, took a different turn 
from what she could have wished, and was likely 
to terminate in desultory conversation, instead of 
being spent in devotion, as she had anticipated. The 
supper was announced to be in readiness, and the 
mashed potatoes, in a large wooden bowl, stood 
before them heaps on he»ps, exhibiting no bad 
representation of the hills, and dales, and crags, and 
cliffs of Scottish scenery in miniature. The sa* 
voury meal was soon de^patc hed, not in the old 
fashion of ^^soup about,'' but every one bad their 
spoon ; and once more the family were collected 
round the fire-side. 

Tibby pondered in her mind, whether or not she 
should request her reverend guest to perform family 
worship — but she concluded in the negative. ^^ It 
was better not to do so,'* as she thought. ^' Her 
daughter and the stranger were engaged in conver* 
8ation,^nd she was in good company, from which 
she might derive instruction." Having informed 
her guest of the bed he was to occupy^ she desired 
the laird to retire to rest. 

^'Nane o' our ministers like to live on deaf nuts," 
said Matthew, addressing himself to Mr. Pratt, 
^^ you wad may be like to take your doch an* dorria 
by way of a night*cap." 

^^ Enough's as good as a feast," replied the di* 
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vine^ and the laird and the good wife withdrew; leav- 
ing Mr. Pratt and P^y with Will Waddell, who re- 
mained by the fire-side to spend an hour in conversa- 
tion^ before they went to sleep, unwilling to relin- 
quish the mutual pleasures of each other's society, 
which, since supper, had become more agreeable. 
The stranger was entertaining Pe^y with an account 
of the Australasian Flora, where the landscape is one 
unbounded garden. In his description of the sce- 
nery around Port Jackson,^— he excited Will Wad- 
dell's attention, who began to cast a scrutinizing 
look on him,^and after a few moments' pause, he ob- 
served, ^^ 1 maun -hae seen you somewhere, but I 
canna say when it was,'' but suddenly checking 
himself, he added, " is not your name O'Brien ?" 

This observation ^produced a considerable effect 
on Mr. Pratt's countenance ; the 6xed stare which 
preceded it, led him to recognise in Will an 
old acquaintance, and convinced him that the un- 
lucky incident had discovered him to one, who had 
seen him in a situation, which, till then, he thought 
wasknownto no one present but himself. It was some 
time before he made any reply, but endeavouring 
to conceal his agitation, he answered apparently 
with unconcern. 

" You may have seen me for aught I know, but 
you are mistaken in my name.'' 

A thought suggested itself to Pe^y's mind, that 
this was the very individual who, she had accident- 
ally learned from Meg Dyot, had made his escape 
from Botany Bay, with Will Waddell, as Meg, from 
seeing Will in her father's service, had mentioned 
thecircumstance. A familiar glance seemed to pass 
between them, as she thought. Turning round to- 
wards Will, while she watched the countenance of 
Mr. Pratt, she said in a familiar jocular manner, 
" You was a sojourner in Botany Bay, Will, for some 
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time, and must know something of this cbarming 
country/' • 

" ril be d-: — d,'* said Will^^" if ye dinna keep your 
tongue about that tho^ but V\l inak'you rueH^'* and 
left the ro6ni in a violent passion. This remark of 
Wilt Waddelt'^s had produced a denouement, ^hicb^ 
\vhite it greatfy excited i'eggy's sui'prise, ako increa* 
sed her curiosity, to learn the truth respecting the 
wonderful stranger. If he had duri^^^ the afternoon 
amazed her by the display of his extraordinary col* 
loquial powers, from the very first she had her sus- 
picions that he had assumed a very different cha- 
racter from that which he generally sustained, Hpt 
therefore sat down, and resumed the conversation, 
'^ Will)^' said she, ^^seems to be on his high horse 
on being told that he was a convict.^' 

If Peggy was on the alert to discover Mr. Pratt'a 
emotions, no less was he on his guard to conceal 
them ; nor did he imagine that any thing could have 
transpired at this interview, to have frustrated his 
designs; and he resolved to prepossess her in his 
favour, by communicating information which he 
knew would be agreeable to her. In order the niore 
completely to gain her confidence, he proceeded— 
'^ You have an uncle, Miss Shadow, in India I believe ; 
and unless I am mistaken in the person to whom I 
allude, I have the pleasure of beingknown to him. 
His name is Barber, a gentleman of large pro- 
perty, and advanced in years.'' 

^^ I had an uncle in India of that name, but whe- 
ther he is alive or dead, I cannot- tell, as we have 
not heard from him for many years," said Peggy, her 
eyes sparkling with animation, at so agreeable a 
piece of intelligence. 

*' This gentleman was from the village of Stone- 
house, and had a sister married to a Mr. Shadow^" 
6aid Mr. Pratt. 

^' There is no person in the neighbourhood of 

8* . 
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that name,^' she replied, ^' excepting my father and 
his family." 

" I am therefore the nllore probably correct .in 
supposing him to be your uncle," said he, with the 
air of satisfaction, which we naturally express, on 
finding that our penetration has led us to discover 
the intimate friend, or near relation of an old ac- i 
quaintance. He continued, "4 was on terms of ' 
the most intimate friendship with him during my 
residence in India, where I have some property.^' 
While this communication was apparently made, 
with the most candid openness; something in his 
manner betrayed to Peggy, that bis mind was occu- 
pied with thoughts which he endeavoured to sup^ 
press. So powerful an effect had his unexpectedly 
meeting with Will Waddell, produced on his mind, 
that great adept as he was at dissimulation, he 
was not able wholly to conceal his embarrassment. 
But he trusted her youth and inexperience would 
have ascribed it to a different cause. ' 

Besides her own natural shrewdness, the infor- 
mation which Peggy had received from Meg Dyot 
bad put her on her guard ; and she determined to 
satisfy herself of his intentions, she therefore re- 
marked, ^*I am told that you live. in great style in 
India-" 

To which he replied, " You can have no concep- 
tion of the splendour of Eastern manners, from 
those which prevail, even among families of the first 
distinction in Scotland." 

He knew that laird Shadow^s family, at the death 
of Mr. Barber, were to succeed to his immense 
riches, the great amount of which he was well 
assured, from his having been chaplain in a regi- 
ment in Bengal, where this gentleman. resided ; and 
hoping to be able to prevent Will Waddell from 
making any disclosure injurious to his character, 
he resolved to seize the favourable moment, when 
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he bad raised P^gj's expectations, to move in 
a sphere of life, more elevated than that which 
she now occupied, to persuade her, that although 
for conscience-sake, he had embraced the simple 
unostentatious life, and severe duties of the Chris- 
tian Missionary, while he possessed the wealth of 
an Eastern Nabob ; yet such was his love for her, 
that for the future, his whole endeavours should be 
to make her happy. 

And he accordingly proceeded, '' I a^m dead to 
the luxuries and smful vanities of this wicked 
world; for I have counted them all as loss and dung, 
that I might win Christ ; and that in the day, when 
God shall make his jewels, there shall be laid up a 
crown of glory for me." He continued, " Miss Sha- 
dow, I have some serious thoughts of changing my 
condition in life. In my pilgrimage through this vale 
of tears,! have been like the dove, let loose from 
the ark, which found no rest for the sole of her 
foot; but 1 hope it hath pleased heaven to direct 
my steps to the haven of rest at last." Not satisfied 
in giving vent to his feelings in words, be laid hold 
of Peggy's hand, and was presenting her with a 
superb gold ring, set with an Eastern gem, of great 
brilliancy ; which he begged of her to accept, as a 
small token of his unbounded love for her, when 
interrupting him, she replied, " You left one of the 
finest harbours in the world, when you left the 
Derwent; you should have staid in Botany Bay, 
where you had gone not to fulfill the prophets, but 
the law, by suffering condign punishment for your 
crimes." 

He stood transfixed to the spot, and was in the 
act of kneeling before her, to have protested his 
innocence, when she withdrew, leavibg him to 
seek refuge from a guilty conscience in sleep. 

Early next morning, the laird rose to get his work 
over in good time, to have leisure to show his pre* 
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misesand his slock>to the stranger, whom he looked 
on as an excellent man, anfd a man of some tast/e, 
notwithstanding his great zeal in religions concerns. 
But what was bis surprise, when he foand that he 
had gone off very tinceremdnioiu^y, without bidding 
him good bye. In a great passion he returned to 
the house, *' Braw wark, braw wark Tibby,'''' said 
be, holding bis night cap in one hand, and scratch- 
ing his head with the other, ^' The bird's flown, 
iass-^the stable door^s broken a' blads^an' the pow* 
ney stown." 

** What do you say, good man," inquired Tibby. 

<* Ye're no a^ deaf as a door-nail, I houp,'' said 
Matthew, ^^ that ye stand there glowring at me as I 
was a warlock ; What do I say ? I say that deevil 
the minister has ga'en aff like a rascal as he is, and 
taen my powney alang wi' him. I ne'er saw gude 
yet o' ony o' your whingin' hypocritical sinners." 

'* Atweel," said Peg^y, " I wad na be surprised 
giff it ware the case.'' 

** Ye wad na be surprised o' a snuff, ye tawpie 
bissey," said her father ; '' nought wad serve you but 
ye bid to pit on your best bib and tucker, an' 
be my leddy, sae bink and sae fine; I did na ken 
ye, Meg, wr your toupee, an' your heech heel'd 
shoon, beckin an' bobbin like a water wagtail* 

'Mts a gude bairn that does as itis bidden, father," 
said Peggy. 

** Aft' than there's Will Waddell,he's foaming at the 
mouth, like a mad bill, swearing he'll cut your hawse; 
what hae ye done to him ?" 

'^ I hae said nought but what's true, and done 
nought that's wrang, father, that 1 ken." 

^^ If I only thought this man had stolen the 
powney, f^ad na stand there talking, I wad raise 
the kintry, he and the powney could na flee like 
birds i' the air, ye'll get speeren o' them if ye'il 
only be quick," said Tibby. 
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^' Mj faitb, ffiie wife, aod je^ve right for a&ce» Til 
be after him like a flaugbt o' fire at hi» heels ; PlI 
soon raise a billy baltoo, and if I catch the scoan- 
dre), I'll gie him a clamehewit, or de^il fa' nne^'* 
said Matthew, darting oat of the house like an 
arrow, and mounting young-farmer, he made the 
dirt fly against the door and window as he passed 
the house. 

Will Waddell came in, rather better tempered 

than the Laird represented him. "The good 

man's aff as he was after the howdie,'' said Will, 

^^ and lion binnerin at his heels; but its a cauld scent 

he's on, and he might as weel hae staj^'d at bame." 

" I houp you and Peggy have not fa'an out this 
morning/' said Tibby. 

** No," said Will, " but Pe^y, you ken yoursel 
what you said yestreen ; just baud your tongue, and 
say nought about it, I'll bottle the barn, or bring ip 
twa or three stoups o' water for you ony time." 

*' A bargain be't," said Peggy. 

** Tell Meg Dyot," continued Will, " to keep her 
clashes fo hersel, and her gang o' thieves, and let 
honest folk alane." 

"What think you o' your auld acquaintance, 
Will ?" said Peggy, a little inadvertently, not recol- 
lecting Will's injunction, and her own promise to 
secrecy. 

"He's nae acquaintance o' mine," said Will, 
holding up his finger to bid her be silent, adding 
in a whisper, "ye maunna tell your father that I ken 

him." . *u 

Towards evening the laird having given up tne 
chase, returned hame. "He maun hae vanished, 
said he, as he came in "^r the deil's flown away wi 
him, powney and a'. But I hae some astecr that may 
be as cunning as himsel ; auld Lintoch will keep 
an ee i' his neck, and will catch him at some mar- 
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ket or other.'' But Mr. Pratt was a sly fox, and had 
the whole kennel of justice been in full cry after 
him, he would have sared his brush from th^m all. 
an4 60 it hapipened* 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE PROTSGEE. 



Of chance or change, O let not man complain, 

Else he shall never cease to wail. 

For from the imperial dome, to where the swain 

Rears the lone cottag^e in the Ulent dale. 

All feel the assault of fortune's fickle gale. 

Thje Mikstexl. 

The winter having passed over— the crop got > 
into the ground — the potatoes planted, and the 
barley sown ; Gosiington returned from college very 
much improved in his personal appearance and 
maraers. He had distinguished himself at the 
classes, and besides the prize for the Blackstone 
examination, which the intelligent reader will recol- 
lect that Pe^y had gained for him ; he also ob- 
tained the prize for the public theme^and at the end 
of the session, the first prize was awarded to him, 
by the unanimous vote of the Humanity class. 

Will WaddelPs account of^Goslington*s return 
from College, as related to a crowd of Stone-houtse' 
weavers, collected together tt> hear the news at the 
smithy, where he had gone to get a horse shod, 
was as follows, " Goslington's come hame, unco 
braw,»' said Will, '' he was ay a wee high flown, and 

t»emickittie, but I hae seen him a bubbly nosH cal- 
ant, wi' a hassock o^ hair about his haffets like a hea* 
tber divot. 
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" Bat DOW ye maua take aff your hat to him a» 
though he was the minister,^' continued Will. ^^ He 
teil't bis father how many prizes be had gotten at 
the College* The laird was so pleas't to hear't, 
that he bicket off his bachalls, and flangup his auld 
coolamapg the kebbars.^' The weavers and Do- 
nune Birchall celebrated Goslington's academical 
renown^, with a large bonfire, and rang the bell, like 
to pull down the fteeple ; the news spread through 
tbe village like wild^fire^ with a good many addi« 
tional embellishments, aud old and young, in one 
wild tumult of uproar, called out ^'Goslington Sha- 
dow for even" 

The Domine, however, did not content himself 
With public demonstrations of his joy, for the sue* 
cess of his ffepil; be had the good luck to obtain 
for him a situation at Ringsdale Castle, as com* 
panion to his lordship, where soon after our youth's 
return from College, be spent the summei*« 

On his first arrival there, the extreme elegance 
of the apartments, which in grandeur far surpassed 
any thing he had ev<er witnessed, impressed on his 
mind a hi^h idea of Lord Ringsdale^s wealth and 
refined taste. He felt convinced that such a dis- 
play not only of grandeur, but of tasteful elegancci 
reflected a light on tbe nature of his patron's cha- 
racter. Indeed there was somethiug in tbe de- 
sign of the whole interior of the castle, which 
embraced the more delicate 'combinations of the 
imagination; cherished sorrow was pourtrayed in 
splendour, which saddened while it dazzled. 

So exceedingly nic^ was th^adjustment that the 
train of ideas, which, as it were, spontaneously arose 
in his mind, did not seem intruded on bis feelings 
from tbe surrounding pageantry of this house of 
mourning) buta^ arising from a disposition to a ten* 
der melancholy, which subdued the spirits by a brief 
survey of the vicissitudes of human Jife. 
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Every thing about the castle displayed a lordly 
magnificence, which was altogether new to him. He 
was like an exotic, a heath, from the moors on the 
Kype, transplanted into the garden of Ringsdale. 
He felt himself associated with a family very differ- 
ent in their habits, from the rural simplicity in 
which he had been brought up. The etiquette of 
ra^nk was appalling, their punctilious ceremonial ad- 
dress, to him, was cold and forbidding* His lordship's 
retinue, in their gaudy liveries, while waiting on 
his commands, moved like so many living automa- 
tons — their studied l^oks, stately air, and formal 
steps, reminded Goslington that he himself was a 
prisoner in this house of bondage. The very mag- 
nitude of the castle, rendered its large lofty rooms 
lonely. For a few days on his tir£lt arrival, he 
was in the situation of a bird in a cage, that has 
been accustomed to fly at liberty wherever it bad a 
mind, and he began to think, that he had done well 
to have listened to his father's advice, and to have 
contented himself to have ate his bread .with the 
sweat of his brow. He coveted the happy hours 
he had spent in youth ; but there is no return to 
childhood. 

To his contemplative mind, when not haunted by 
that ennui by which he was spell-bound, the romantic 
view from the castle presented a scene which exci- 
ted his admiration. He had from his youth seen 
the indomitable morass, year after year, present the 
same appearance, without any perceptible differ- 
ence ; and he had reason to believe, that for ages, 
it had withstood th^ heat of the sun — the rains of 
heaven — the balmy dews of night — and maintained 
its barrenness in despite of nature, and the art of 
man ; but the precipice had mouldered, or fallen 
in huge fragments into the deep chasm which the 
Even had washed away, and those rocks which 
now impeded the course of the stream, were perish- 
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ing in their turn* Qoslington was, as yet, but a 
young philosopher, and as it might well be suppo- 
sed, like a young fiery steed that chaffs the foamy 
bit, impatient for the course, he was not the less 
eager in the pursuit of knowledge on that account ; 
and being fresh from the university, where among 
his associates, in their debating clubs, he had talk- 
ed and reasoned concerning the weighty concerns 
of human life, as well as those who had longer 
trode in the slippery paths of science ; we need 
not be surprised, that the material world should 
excite his curiosity, and awaken the ardour of his 
imagination. In his new situation, the greater diffi- 
culty he encountered in assuming the ease and 
grace he witnessed in his noble patron, and those 
nobility who occasionally visited the Castle, the 
more solace he enjoyed in abandoning himself to 
the delightful raptures which the romantic scenery 
around produced on his mind, as he strayed by the 
rapid stream, or wandered among the fragrant 
woody glens, where gladsome nature sported in 
unrestrained hilarity. 

The study of geology, besides its novel fresh- 
ness, was the more peculiarly enticing to him, by 
the bold frankness with which nature displayed to 
his view, in the deep ravine, the hidden secrets of 
her plastic power, in the formation of those strata^ 
which the earth^s su face every where else con- 
cealed* Besides, (he information which he so 
readily obtained, it was indeed an agreeable re* 
laxation to him from his classical studies, to gaze 
from the craggy cliff into the abyss, where the 
ribbed earth, as torn asunder by some gigantic 
force, in wild confusion and giddy height, Irowned 
in rocky precipices on the boiling torrent below. 
In these lone retreats, often did he wander, lost in 
amazement at the glorious prospect of the caver- 

Vol. !• 9 
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nous labyrinth, where the Aven winds its serpen* 
tine course among the rocks, and foi^el the re- 
straints of supercilious aristocratic pomp* In a 
short time after his arrival at the Castle, he be- 
came acquainted with the old gardener Bauldjr, 
a person of easy access, and withal a religious con- 
trovertialist of some celebrity in the neighbourhood. 
The young alumnus, therefore, found an occasion* 
al opportunity, to while an hour with the testy 
borticulturalist in scriptural controversy ; but lit- 
tle, we believe to his edification, and still, less as 
it turned out, towards establishing his reputation 
as a youth of orthodox principles. We shall not 
so far follow Bauldy's example as to say, that ac- 
cording to the parable, he was one of those this- 
tles which, when the husbandman shall gather the 
wheat into his garner, shall be bound up in bun* 
dies, and burnt with unquenchable fire ; because 
in this case, we should ourselves be deficient in 
that spirit of Christian meekness, that brotherly 
love and charity towards all men, which we would 
particularly inculcate. But there was at least 
within him, that vindictive disposition expressed 
in the Scottish arms, nemo me impune lacessety ^nA 
Goslington was likely to have paid dear for his 
whistle, from entering the lists with so dangerous 
a champion. 

Bauldy was one day endeavouring to convince 
Goslington, that we derive all our knowledge of 
philosophy from revelation; in our humble opinion, 
a very foolish and idle perversion of Scripture ; 
.when the youth took up the cudgels, whether in 
earnest or otherwise, we shall not attempt to de- 
termine. 

" Gardener,^' said Goslington, " what origin do 
you assign to the formation of peat mosses ?^° Ve- 
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rifyil>g in Bauldy the old adage, ^^.an unhappy fish 
meets with an unhappy bait*'' 

*^I ferly,'' said Bauldy, ^'tbat a young man 
that's going to be a minister, should spier so silly 
a question.'^ 

Bauldy was engaged in clipping a yew-tree, 
rather into a caricature than a representation of a 
human figure, and during this reply, he continued 
to ply the shears with more than usual rapidity, 
when holding them still, and taking a lai^e quid of 
tobacco from his mouth, at the same time ejecting 
the saliva with a sideling squirt, he resumed. ^*The 
Noachian deluge, in retiring from the face of the 
earth, left the slime, and the mud, and the weeds, 
and the trees, a' jumbled thegitber, as a monument 
of divine vengeance against sinfu' man, and there 
they remain to this day." 

'^ I have my doubts about that," said the stu- 
dent ; " there are some of the trees with the marks 
of the axe on them, and the roots from which they 
have been hewn down are still sticking in the 
soil." 

^What difference does that make,'' replied 
Bauldy ; ^^axes were used before the flood as well 
as sinsyne, aind the antediluvian trees ne'er grew 
without roots that I heard o'." 

"But history mentions that forests grew on the 
moors long since the deluge,'* said Goslington. 

Bauldy, according to his usual custom, had re- 
course to raillery ; for when hard pressed in an 
argument, he never failed to accuse his adversary 
of heresy; and he replied, ^' A braw man to mak 
a minister o', who prefers profane history to the 
word o' truth. But it's a wyll place that college 
o' Glasco; a nest o' vipers and cockatrices, whare 
a' our moderate men, as they ca' themselves, are 
hatched* Moderate oten, indeed ! a wh6en infi- 
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dels!^' Goslington felt shocked to be thought a 
heretic, and would rather have been obliged t© 
have been the only gentleman in company at a tea- 
parly, with a bevy of the most fashionable ladies 
he had ever seen, even including among them two or 
threeof the most punctilious duchesses, than to have 
been so stigmatized. He was about to have re- 
monstrated, but without listening to him, Bauldy 
proceeded, shifting his ground with the greatest 
sang froid, and as quickly as a flying squirrel leaps 
from tree to tree. " Look at the valley before 
you, and tell me if the flood did not make that 
howe glen whare the Aven rins," said he, ,** whan 
the waters prevailed on the hale face o^ the earth, 
and covered the tops of the highest mountains." 

" Were there not valleys and rivers before the 
deluge," inquired Goslinjiton. 

'^No ane," said Bauldy; '^ the earth was as 
round as an egg, and as smooth as my lufe." 

" I thought that you said just now^" replied the 
young student, " that the tops of the highest moun- 
tains were covered by the waters. And if there 
were mountains before the deluge, then there 
must also have been valleys, for according to the 
Scotch proverb, there ne'er was a heigh but 
there was a howe ahint it. " And if there were," 
he continued, using the argumentum ad absurdunif 
"hills and valleys before the deluge, then the de- 
luge did not make the valleys." 

" Just sic an answer as might a hae been expeck- 
et frae the quarter it comes frae," said Bauldy. 
^' Nae doubt yeVe ane wha maintains the high anti- 
quity of the earth, if ye deny that the flood made 
the valleys, for it wad be many a thousand years 
afore the Aven wad mak' that deep trough in the 
bowels of the earth. A bonny minister trouth 
je'II xnak' ; ye'll soon be as daft as the mad mitiiist 
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moekle 8tane8, instead o' mindin' yoar flock." 

^^ TeVe a witch for a gaesder, Baitldy," said 
Goslineton,' '' and yet wha ever burns yon for ane 
will only tyne their coals/' 

. ^* Them wha hae got the yaeck," said Bauldy, 
"canna keep frae scarting; ye'll no belieye in 
witchcraft either then, as ye deny that there was 
a flood.') 

" I deny no such thing,'' said Goslington, inter- 
rupting him* 

But Bauldy was possessed of the most bare- 
faced impudence, and it did not make the least ef- 
fect on his countenance, to be convicted of the 
grossest lie, and without having any regard to what 
he had just now advanced, he would, in the course 
of an argument, say directly the contrary ; he 
continued, ^* as ye dinna believe the Scriptures, 
to say ought to you about the witch o' Endor, 
wad be to cast pearls afore swine, I shall not 
gang so far back for the proof of what has hap- 
pened in our ain time. The auld witch that 
was to have been burnt at the Stone-house, had a 
black hair tether in her hand, as she sat in the 
cart that conveyed her to the benfirc. As soon 
as they put her on the faggots, and applied the ken- 
ling, the tether wamblet thro' her nngers like an 
eel, and stood on end ; she put her fit in a loop o't, 
and flew afi* we a sugh thro' the air^ leaving a 
smell o' brimstone ahint her." 

" Was you there, Bauldy, to see all this ?" ask- 
ed Goslington. , 

''No," said Bauldy, ''but it's no a wheet the 
less true for a' that. I see that ye'll neither be- 
lieve iiuman nor divine testimony, and ye're do 
wordy ta'king to. But since ye dinna beKeve in 
witchcraft, do ye believe in miracles." 

9* 
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^^ Stick to jour text, Bautdy, and not beat the 
bush for fresh game before you have bagged that 
which you have sprung. Which miracle do yon 
refer to?" 

^^ Was it not a miracle that the stomach of the 
whale did not digest Jonah, as well as the other 
food it had swallowed," said Bauldy. 

^^That was not a miracle," said Goslington. 
" Jonah was alive in the whalers belly, and there- 
fore it could not act on him while he was living. 
The miracle was in his being preserved alive in 
that situation." 

We shall cut short Goslington and Bauldy's con* 
versation, lest our reader should feel disposed to 
doze, as we hav^ sometimes done, when we have 
heard these topics discussed from the pulpit for 
our edification* And we hope that for the time to 
come, our example may be followed by those phi- 
losophic divines who join philosophy and religion 
together in the same discourse, in a way that we 
have sometimes heard done. Among polemics of 
this class, we have met several, who, like Bauldy, 
so jumbled their own crude notions with scriptu* 
ral passages, that they mistook the one for the 
other, and as these people generally could not bear 
the slightest contradiction, their zeal too often led 
them<o entertain tlie most bitter malevolence to- 
wards those who did not choose to assent to all 
their vagaries. 

On this occasion, Goslington took his congee, 
leaving Bauldy in high dudgeon, who^ not content 
with damning htm to everlasting punishment as a 
heretic, had begun to describe to him the infernal 
regions, as particularly as some travellers do the 
den of a tiger or a lion. These gentlemen, how- 
ever, seldom indulge their curiosity by paying a 
visit to the major*domo himself^ and consequently, 
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ifaeir accounts are comparatiVelj vapid, while 
Bauldy does not omit a grin or a scowl of his sa- 
tanic majesty's countenance^ as assembled in foil 
foram with Ihs legions, to taunt and torment the 
wicked. 

In a few days, a yery perceptible change had 
taken place in the behaviour ot the domestics at 
the castle, before Goslington. They were less re- 
served in their conversation in his presence, as 
they had learned from Bauldy that he was a youth 
of Jax principles. The maids tittered and laughed 
as they met him in his walks, and the more retired 
the path, or the nearer to dusk he was abroad, the 
more certainly some of them fell in bis way* 

He was, however, fortunate in becoming the 
companion of Lord Ringsdale. The abstruse sub* 
jects which he was unable to comprehend by an 
intuitive glance, were gradually unfolded to his 
understanding, and the simplicity of his manners 
were daily improved }ff his mixing with polished 
society. He began to become more familiarized 
with his situation; the dignity of rapk grew less 
appalling. Lord Ringsdale met him half way in 
his approaches, and esteemed him the more for 
his modesty, so becoming in a youth whose situa* 
tion in life had prevented him from becoming ac- 
quainted with the manners of the great. 

His lordship had been distinguished for his 
literary attainments, and bad made a conspicuous 
figure among the fashionables of the beginning of 
the nineteenth century; but he had also indulged 
freely among^other Scottish noblemen in the dis- 
sipation of the table. 

He now sought retirement at Ringsdale, but pre» 
vious to the period in which we have arrived ib 
our history, be occasionally enjoyed the company 
of a few select fnends, and also followed bts fa« 
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▼Ottrite anmsemenf of fox4iaiiliiig. He likewise 
^nf a considerable portion of his time ia reaiing 
works of taste, of idbicb his lordship's intimate 
knowledge of ancient and modern writers made 
him a competent judge. As Domine Birchall 
was well known to the Earl, and sometimes spent 
an hour with him at Ringsdale, it was throqgh his 
ii^uence that our young student became an inmate 
of the Castle, and as it proved^ was of considerable 
service in dissipating that gloom which hang over 
his patron's mind. 

Just as suited his lordship's inclination, the 
youth shared m his amusements, accompanied him 
in his walks, or read portions of his favourite au* 
thors* Lord Ringsdale spoke the French and 
Italian languages fluently, having in his youth spent 
some time in making the tour of Europe, and in 
paying a visit at Rome to a well-known cardinal, 
nearly allied to his family. Under his auspices, 
Goslington made a rapid progress in polite litera- 
ture, and in music and drawing. In this manner, 
the summer months passed very pleasantly. The 
youth eagerly imbibed the polite address and dig- 
nified demeanourof bis noble patron ; and although 
he "Still retained his innate modesty, he had already 
made considerable advances towards the character 
of a well-bred young gentlemen. So highly satis- 
fied was Lord Stewart of his protegee's native ta- 
lent, and of the improvement he had made, that 
he repeatedly urged him to pursue his studies with 
assiduity, and assured him that he would one day 
be one of the greatest ornaments of the church of 
Scotland. And true it was, if Goslington dispelled 
Lord .Rin^dale's darkness, his lordship elicited 
and gave a brilliancy to that light which shed its 
lustre aronnd the path of our hero. 

Lady Rosa made her annual visU 1» Ringsdale 
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eastle about the beginning of autnmn ; when the 
city of Edinburgh, in some measure, assumes the 
monotony of a city deserted of its inhabitants ', 
when the reign of dulness prevails, and those cits 
who bad hitherto hid their diminished heads, shine 
forth like the stars in the evenirig, in the absence 
of the glorious luminary, bright god of day. At 
this season, when the fields are green, when the 
fruits of Ceres wave over the fertile soil in profu- 
sion, when the barren heath is decked in flowery 
pride, when all nature smiles in more than feminine 
loveliness, the gay fopperies of a city sink into in<* 
significance, and for a short period, the votaries of 
fashion seek the healthful breeze and crystal 
stream. At this season, it is fashionable for love- 
sick nymphs and dying swains to give their sighs 
to the winds, and to sing madrigals to the murmur* 
ing brooks and echoing rocks. It is certainly de- 
lightful for a loving couple to seek the sylvan 
shades, and prattle love at this charming season. 
As we have just said, about this time Lady 
Rosa came to the castle. Previous to her arrival, 
she had heard of the improved state of heir father's 
health and serenity of mind, and as Lady Kittys 
muir, with whom she resided in Edinburgh, was 
advanced in years, so that the journey was thought 
too fatiguing for her to undergo, Rosa came out in 
the family carriage, accompanied only by her wait* 
ingmaid^ 

The meeting of Lord Ringsdale and his lovely 
daughter was indeed affectionately tender, and 
that it might be unrestrained, it was in private ; 
but in vain we would attempt to express in words 
the transports of the soul. After a short conver- 
sation with her father, lady Rosa withdrew to her 
chamber, where, in humble adoration of the Su^ 
preme Author of our existencei she gave vent to 
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the raptures of her gratitode, which heaved in 
sighs in her gentte bosom, aod trembled in ber 
eyes in tears of joy. Those whose hopes extend 
not bejond the narrow limits of our present exist- 
ence, who consider nature ruled by an idexorabLe 
fate, who merely vegetate^in a cold lifeless indif* 
fercnce for a few short years, till they perish in 
eternal obliyion, can enjoy no consolation besides 
the gratification of their sensual desires; but, gen- 
tle reader, a trust in a beneficent and superintend- 
ing Providence points to a blissdil hereafter, and 
in affliction^ soothes our grief, and atieviatea our 
sorrow. 

Rosa was in ber fifteenth year, her slender agile 
figure was not yet fully formed, and from the reti** 
red habits of Lady Kittymuir, she had mixed but 
little with people of fashion, while her high rank 
precluded her equally from becoming conrersant 
with the manners of private life. She was there- 
fore highly susceptible of becoming intimate with 
those, whoever they were, with whom she daily 
conversed. For a few days after her arrival at 
Ringsdale, she rambled through the scenes^ which 
had formerly delighted her, the trees and roclra 
were still as fresh in her memory as if she had 
never been absent from them. Her mind was 
happy, and the hours flew past almost impercep- 
tibly. 

The wonderful change which she p^cjl^ived in 
ber fether, above all thmgs afforded her most sin- 
cere pleasure ; she sung to htm his most favourite 
Scotch songs, with such navoete, that she frequently 
made him foi^et his melancholy. Gostii^ton 
played the flute exceedingly well, with which he 
accompanied ber, and even the earl himself, in Us 
happier moments, joined them cheerfully wifli his 
rich bass voice* 
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Rosa I8W the higfa fespect with which the earl 
her lather treated hiB protegee 4 and the modest 
unassuniiDg manner in whi(£ the youth candncted 
himself on all oocaiions, gained £or him her es* 
teem- She loved him for his kind attention to her 
father, but it was the love of a sister towards her 
brother* A mutual friendship prevailed in both ; 
Goslington was equally attached to Rosa, but 
neither did his regard for her amount to love* 
He would have checked the first emotions of the 
tender passion, as a dishonourable violation of 
,that friendship which he had received from his 
noble patron. Lady Rosa herself, had she 
even suspected that the regard which she enter- 
tained towards her young companion, was ^t all 
akin to love, would never so far have forgotten the 
dignity of her ancestors^ and the nobleness of her 
family, as to have degraded them by an attachment 
to a youth so far inferior to her by birth. They 
became fond of eact^ other, without even surmising 
that the affection was love. . The purity of their 
friendship was such as we may suppose to have 
existed between our first parents in a state of in- 
nocence ; the consciousness of desire wholly elu- 
ded their own perception. They devoted their 
whole attention to the same object ; the one to 
please a kind and indulgent father, the other to 
oblige a liberal and beneficent friend. They both 
delighted in drawing, in which they likewise were 
in «ome measure proficients ; and they strove in 
their sketches of the scenery around the castle, 
which could present the most faithful delineation 
of the landscape. 

Lord Ringsdale amused himself by unfolding to* 
them new source^ of information, on whatever 
subject presented itself to their contemplation: 
and with a keen eye, he would scan the expression 
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of their countenances, as fresh ideas sprung up in 
their minds. Such was the general tenour of his 
conduct; but there were periods when he would 
betray 'ail impatience of their company^ and would 
either maintain a greater degree of reserve in his 
communications, or would withdraw himself to his 
own apartment, where Rosa alone might follow 
him ; but in no instance did he ever use an expres- 
sion to her that could have been construed as harsh 
or unkind. On these occasions, his countenance 
acquired a repulsive taciturn sternness, at least, it 
was so construed by his valet, who performed bis 
attentions to his lordship's desires, as quietly as 
possible, and speedily withdrew without a single 
word or look being exchanged between them. 
But these gloomy fits were lately neither frequent 
nor of long duration. 

The winter be^an to approach, the sun descend- 
ed more directly towards the horizon, the clouds 
assumed a wintry aspect, the wind rustled in sud- 
den whirling gusts, and the yellow leaves, parched* 
and dry, dropped from the trees. At this season, 
their walks became more abridged, for the fireside 
now aiforded them the greatest comfort, and the 
billiard-table, which, during the summer, bad been 
neglected, was now held in request, as an old ^ong 
that has been forgotten, is by some favourite sing- 
er again brought into notice, or as a lover that 
has been dismissed with cold disdain, is by some 
lucky event brought into special favour with his 
newly enamoured mistress, who loads with caresses 
the same individual, changed into an Adonic from 
the rude clown that suffered her contempt. There 
is a tide in the affairs of mortal man, and in his 
pastimes and amusements ; what he dislikes to-day 
may delight him to-morrow. The wheel of life 
goes roond, the spoke that is pressed to the earth 
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is again pointed towards heaven ! Goslington and 
Rosa had with alacritj climbed the Aven's flowery 
banks together, and with the same youthful gayety 
they gamboled around the billiard table. We cavil 
not with cynical severity ; this elegant game dis- 
played the handsome figure of Rosa to infinite ad- 
vantage, as her bright eyes sparkled with anima- 
tion, and her finely formed arm and pretty hand di- 
rected the mace, or the cue, and the balls as by 
mstmctive impnise, sought the pocket. Not even 
when inspired b> heavenly harmony, she bent her 
graceful form over the harp, was the captivating 
young lady more charmingly lovely, or felt herself 
more cheerful and happy. 

The hour of parting came at last. Lord Rings- 
dale and Rosa repaired to Edinburj/h for the' 
winter, and Goslington, having paid a short visit to 
lii 6 relations at home, returned to the University. 



CHAPTER X. 



STRAVEN FAIR. 



hi ilka house, baith but an' ben, 

Ware cogs, an* saep an' water, 

Some sang, an' scarce could stan'on en' 

Some 'bout the fair did clatter ; 

Some wi' their mithers skirl't an' flayt, 

For want o' brawer dresses, 

Some for the thing they could na' get, 

Coost baith the beds an' presses. 

We shall, for the present, have occasion to retro- 
grade a little in our history, as we return to the 
concerns of our worthy friends on Kype^s water 

Vol. I. 10 
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whom we shall accompany to the fair. It was s 
most lovely morning in the month of June, when 
light treads close updn iha heels of darkness ; and 
at a very short period after midnight, the earlj 
dawn as a thin lucid mist stole almost impercepti- 
bly on the eastern sky. The sky-lark soared aloft 
from the dewy lea, and like an invisible aerial 
songster, hailed the approach of da^. A roseate 
blush suffused the fleecy clouds which canopied 
the mountain tops with the effulgence of burnished 
gold, as the sun arose above the horizon, and the 
flowery landscape, stretched far and wide, display- 
ed all bountiful nature's,kind munificence, greeting 
with joyful welcome the peasant to the toils of the 
field. Such a morning was worthy to be the bar- 
Ibinger of the joyful day of Straven June Fair. 

Laird Shadow had watched the approach of twi- 
light, and twice or thrice he gazed anxiously from 
his window, while the dubious dawn mocked his 
eyesight ; till at last he thought nature's timepiece 
stood still for want of winding up. Tibby awaking 
from her first sleep, turned round towards him, and 
missing him from beside her, opened her eyelids,^ 
still a little drowsy, and wishing to indulge in her 
nap. " Matthew,'' said she, raising her head from 
her pillow, and resting on her elbows, " are ye gaen 
gyte that ye stand there pattering at the window i' 
your sark tail, as ye was haunted wi' an ill con- 
science ? come awa into bed." 

Matthew's head was taken up too much with the 
agricultural improvements which he meant to dis-, 
cuss at the fair, to be in any great haste to obey the 
summons, and stretching out a long neck, with his 
face close on the window, he took another peep 
of the stars, when, to his satisfaction, he discover- 
ed day-break. "Tibby, love, ye maun get up," 
said he, as kindly as it had been the honey moon 
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with him, for he was ia high glee, and the pretly 
iiiUe word love added to this short sentence, chan- 
ged the imperative into the precative> and the 
command became a reqaest. 

Such little auxiliary appendages, when used by 
the lord and master to his cara spousa, if thrown . 
in with proper emphasis/ produce great effect, and ' 
they cost him but trouble when fairly in the habit 
of using them ; indeed, they are ^ures of rheto- 
ric» which, if we would only act according to the 
divine precept, and do as we would be done unto, 
none of us would, on any occasion, ever forget. 

The Laird lost no time in getting up, and ere 
bright Sol had left the downy lap of Thetis, the 
curling smoke ascended in an upright column from 
his roof, and the whole family were afoot. Sur^ 
enough, he had taken time by the forelock, for 
as much as we admire a show of cattle or horses, 
we confess that we consider him a little sanguine 
in his expectations of the feats of the approaching 
holiday, for according to report, of late years, they 
were natto be compared with the fun and frolic 
which existed in days of yore, when our fathers 
f^nt to the fair, with light purses, and still lighter 
hearts, and our mother^s carried their stockings and 
shaes in their hands, tied up in a handkerchief by 
the way, and when 

" Our auld forbears out o'er their yill, 
The cheerfu' bickar roun' did ca^." 

But we will not blame Matthew, nor fall out with 
our subject. Foralthough the number of barefoot 
beauties who now came to the fair, was greatly in- 
ferior to what it was in those days of happy me- 
noory, to which we have just alluded ; still Cutty 
Andrews' brae could muster a large number of 
Uds and lasses^ and although for the frisky bottled 
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twopenny, which in those days, cracked throogli 
their noses, and sounded in their ears like a 
hire of bees, for ws^nt of better, owing to the 
high duty on malt and hops, we are obliged to swill 
down beer as thick as puddle, and dull as ditch 
water; still Straven Fair maintained its conviviali- 
ty, till oppressive taxes ruined the farmer, and the 
late marriage act ousted the lasses, as of course it 
.was needless to court when they were no longer 
allowed to marry. 

It woukl be making a sad hole in our manners, 
and the Laird wo^ld never forgiv*' us the longest 
day be lived, were we to net^lect to mention so im- 
portant a circumstance, and we mu.'it not forget to 
inform our reader,* that Farmer's mane and tail 
were finely decorated with blue ribbons before he 
was fihown at the fair* A;^ soou as Will Waddell 
had finished this job, he led Farmer out in a new 
bridle, and broad scarlet roller, just to have a look 
by himself, what a dash he must cut at the fair. 

"Will," said the Laird, '"ye hinna been idle, I 
see; the cont'd weelclean't ; there's no as muckle 
stour on him as wad fyle a mushn handkerchief. 
How's he shod, Will? 

^^ Sawney Poak 's a capital shoer, Laird," said 
Will. '^ He's shod him nicely ; just tak up a fit 
and look at it ; see how he's shapet the frog ; he 
does na cut it a' out as he wad howk a hole in the 
horse's foot ; and than the shoe's no nailt close on 
the sole like it was a brod. but it's weel cappet, 
that the edge o' the ^hoe, and the ootside o' the 
hoof meet to a hair's breadth. And deil mean 
him, Laird," continued Will, '^he used to mak 
horses' shoon whare a dizen o' men ware workin' ; 
and they flang them a' doon in a humplock, and 
every ane ken'd their ain. And if ought was 
wraogy and in aagbt or tea dayn, a horse cam back 
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lame, (hey could a' tell by the shoe wba shod 
him." 

^^Will, put the redden kaim in your pouch, and a 
wee lick o' neat^s-foot oil to creish his hoofs, and 
the sponge,'^ said the Laird, ^'and the hair claitfa 
to wipe him doon whan we get there. But, Wtllj 
y<eVe a wee dreigh o^ the draw at night," continu- 
ed the Laird ; " tak the pock on your back, with 
the horse's furniture, to keep him warm afore yc 
come awa*" 

"De'ifa bit, Laird," said Will, "but after 
sticken my pouches as fu' as I was a waen gaun to 
the school, but ye maun pit a pock on my back 
neist as I was a packman ; the folk will a' laugh at 
us and your gigmaleeries." 

"Laugh here, laugh there," said the Laird; 
" ne'er fash your head. Will. I'd rather see them 
laugh than cry ony time; but some folk will laugh 
on the wrang side o' the mouth 'ore night yet at 
the sight o' Farmer." 

A dram pf whiskey made Will comply, and he 
and the Laird set olT early in the forenoon with the 
young horse, to give him plenty of time on the 
way, and not to overheat him. The distance they 
had to travel was small, and they entered the town 
of Straven with Farmer prancing and neighing, as 
the ground had not been good enough'for him to 
tread on. 

When they had got to the stable, at the sign of 
the sui), the Laird bade Will walk (he horse gently 
down to the green, where he was to be shown ; 
and taking out the clothes from the bag which Will 
had brought on his back, put them on Farmer. 

" Now," said the Laird to Will, "just lead him 
at leisure, lad, and we'll mak auld Woods and his 
Iwa bits o' staigs look o'er his left shoulder. Let 
the Avendale bodies hae a look at him first i' his 

10* 
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claise ; they'll soon a^ be roon you Vke a byke o* 
bees." 

Will did as he was brdered, walking as stately 
and lifting his feet as high as a soldier on parade, 
and having returned to the stable, he took c^ the 
clothes from Farmer, and began to curry him, 
giving him half a pailful of water, skinked with 
oatmeal, and then a feed ^f oats and beans. 

^' The oats are gude for naething,^' said Will ; 
^ lang tailed awny things, and smelling as ewdroch 
as the cat had kittled amang them.'' 

*• What can ye expect but euns about Straven, 
Will," said the Laird ; ^^the bits o' Laird bodies 
themsels get nought to eat, but a drap float whey 
to a wheen watery potatoes, and a lick o' sawt and 
the like o' that, But we maunna stand here talk- 
ing ; -bring the hairclaith o'er him to sleek doon 
the hair, and tak twa or three draps o' the oil and 
mak his hoofs shine. Look at his feet, and see 
that nae sma' stanes hae wurket in aneath ony o^ 
his shoon. Put on his bridle and roller, and lead 
him out. Just bring the sponge, Will, o'er his 
roanc and tail, and dight his mooth awee. That's 
the gait, lad ; lead him out to the green. Come 
awa, Will ; come awa." 

The horses came out, and standing apart, neigh 
responded to neigh, and the farmers, in their ri» 
ding gear, with sickar step and deep debate, came 
out to view them. Matthew was dressed in his 
best suit of clothes, with a new hat, and new top 
boots. Beside him stood Will Waddell, holding 
Farmer, who, in fine style, and with great anima- 
tion, displayed himself to the admiration of every 
one present. Will Waddell holding the rein in 
one hand, and with the other lifting his hat, bowed 
very gracefully for a country ploughman, even 
8;ranting him to have learpt manners at the dancing 
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8cliooi» J^at as Matthew used to saj). <^ Will has 
seen mair tbaa he has eaten, and yet he's no sladc 
at the spoon neither.^* Wilt was therefore no way 
particttfef]|r bashfal, having seen so much. *^ Gen« 
tlenien,^' said he,, addressing himself to the farm* 
ers, *^ there's a horse, yo'N no see mony like^him ; 
he has a bead h'ke a sawmon, a neck like a rain- 
bow, and a bosom like a wife at the by-fken*" 
A loud laugh resounded tlurough the crowd, which 
rather prevented what Will said afterward, from 
being distincUy heard, and while he gave a couple of 
dry- coughs to clear his throat,.'^ Stand by there- 
clear the road!" re-echoed from a hundred voices* 

The horses were Jed off at a gentle walk at first, 
to which a brisk trot succeeded* Matthew's face, 
at starting, was cheerful and humorous, but it be- 
gan to pucker up into wrinkles as he saw Will 
Waddell checking the horse's pace, from not being 
sufficiently li^t of foot to show him to advantage. 
^^ Will," cried he, cracking his whip, ^^ye can 
neither tak' the lead, nor keep it when ye hae got- 
ten U. Mettle yoursel, Will ; ye have nae wa' 
gate, but hang like a clog on tl^ horse's bead. 
Hech, man, is that a' ye can do, to rin as your 
legs were two stoups, and ye had a lump o' lead 
lied to every fit." 

'^ I am a' in a drook o' sweat, laird; wad ye hae 
me do mair thali I am able to please ye," said 
Will, bringing the sleeve of his coat across his 
face, and at the same time drawing up the horse, 
with his fore feet on a rising piece of ground, "Do 
ye no see, laird," he continued, '^ the farmers are 
a' looking as their noses were bleeding ? There's 
no ane o' them has got ae guinea in his pouch to 
rub on anither. They're a' berry' t, laird, a' 
herry't tbegither, and if ye dinna tak' tent in time, 
ye'll gang a gray gate yoursel; horses, and kye, 
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and sheep, are selling for an aald sang, and were 
ye to sell a' the stock ye hae on the farm, it wad 
a' gang for a mere wanwoth." 

Will was an old soldier, and thought 4d engage 
the laird in conversation, that he might take his 
breath, and then starting . fresh when his competi^ 
tors were fatigued, to make his head save his heels. 
But although the present was certainly not the 
proper time for him to have made this observation, 
there was more truth in it than the laird was wil- 
ling to allow ; for ever since the termination of 
the war, a train of evils had befallen the farmer, 
and every day the distress was becoming the more 
general. 

At all events, the laird was not in the humour 
for talking, so cutting him short, he took the bridle 
in his own hand. '' Stand out o^ the gate there, 
Will, you idle hash,^' said he, and giving Farmer 
plenty of loose rein, he set off down the hill, old 
as he was, as swiftly as if he had only been a youth 
of twenty. Farmer flew over the ground, feath- 
ering his ears, he frisked and gamboled in playful 
wantonness. But before the laird returned with 
him, he found himself obliged to slacken his pace 
a little, and throwing the reins over the horse's 
wither, Farmer followed at his heels as docile as a 
little dog. 

Will felt ashamed of his idleness, and coming 
up, resumed his chaise. ^' Ye hae led a horse, 
laird,'^ said he, ^' afore now, I see." 

^^ Put him in the stable," said the laird, highly 
pleased with the feat he had achieved, ^^ I hae 
showM some o' them the back o' my coat, and 
gi'en them the win' o' my heels for ance, but it 
make's me pech like a forfoughten cock*" 

Will's loquacity had forsaken him, and he did 
not resume his conversation on the hardness of the 
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timee, but returned with Farmer to the stable, 
while the laird came back at his leisure, with a 
person who accosted bim, offering to sell him a 
handsome cream-coloured pony. Its gentleness, 
fine figure^ and beautiful colour, was quite to his 
fancy — he was in want of just such a sheltie to 
carry him to market, and to ride on about the 
farm ; accordingly, he became a purchaser, paid 
his money, and sent the pony to Will, desiring him 
to take special care that Fanner did not kick it, 
as it was strange to him* 

The laird dined at the ordinary, and after din- 
ner, over a glass of toddy, discussed with his 
neighbour farmers the show of horses, and other 
agricultural subjects, con amore* Without^ the 
bustling crowd enjoyed the usual pastimes of a 
country fair — within, the loud laugh, and meriy 
song and tale we^t round, while the country swains 
and their blooming lasses spent the afternoon in 
dancing Scotch reels. The common topic of the 
day was the pressure of the times, the great want 
of money, whiqh began to be severely felt, and al- 
though variouM opinions were expressed this day, 
as to the cause and the extent of the evil, neither 
the one nor the other were clearly understood* 
But while the old people talked of business, the 
young ones talked of love, and both forgot their 
cares over the social bowl and brimming tankard 
of ale, in conformity to ihe custom of good old 
times. 

It was drawing towards evening, when Will 
Waddell entered the room where the laird and his 
companions were sitting. ^^ Laird, I want a word 
o* you if ye're at leisure,'^ said Will. 

^'Comeawa in. Will,'' said the-laird, "add tak' 
a glass,'' and filling one up to Will, and another to 
hiiDBeif, ^'here's to yous. WilV jaid he, *^ and may 
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ye find your feet better the next time.'^ A laugh 
was raised at WilPs expense, bat the laird's tri- 
umph was of short duration. 

" I thank you, laird,'' said Will, " but ye was 
o'er soon up this mornings laird.'' 

^^l did na fail asleep on my ain feet though, 
like some folk," replied the laird, while another 
roar of laughter succeeded from the company. 

'^I see, laird," said Will, putting on as grave a 
face as he could, ^^ ye hae bought your ain auld 
powney back again — brawly pentel." 

The tables were turned on the laird — he sat as 
he had been petrefied, for the thought flashed 
across ills mind, that, excepting the colour, the re- 
semblance was striking. 

^^ Can the pawky thief hae painted it," said he, 
as he got up from the table to satisfy himself. 

"The powney's a9 white as a sneep, ony gate, 
now ; 1 hae wash't him weel o'er the hale body, 
and ta'en the gaers out o' his skin," said Will, 
with a sly winkUo the company. 

The laird valued himself greatly as a judge of 
horses, and without ceremony to the company, 
paid his Reckoning t(^get out of the way, not to be 
laughed at. 

To the crowd that collected together, the laird^s 
confusion was a matter of no small merriment, as 
the giggling multitude are disposed to laugh at a 
person, who, in sitting down, misses his chair, and 
tumbles on the ground, even if he should hurt him- 
self in falling. But the laird was a man of some 
mettle, and not choosing to afibrd them amusement 
any longer, borrowing a saddle and bridle from the 
landlord, he mounted the pony, and clapping his 
heels to its sides, in a few seconds, cleared the 
crowd at a round trot. 

. Before he bad well got over the stones of Straven 
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causeway, be was met by Meg Dyot, who planted 
herself right in the middle of the waj, with a long 
stick in her hand, which she placed across the breast 
of the pony, while she raised her other hand to 
the man's hat on her head, by way of obeisance, 
intimating that she wanted to speak to him. 

'' Whare; awa in sic a desperate hurrj, laird ? 
Ye ride as your head was a-fire,'' said Meg, and 
laying hold of the pony^s bridle, planted the tall 
sapling which she held in her hand right on end, 
apd stood in the path before him, to prevent his 
ridiDg on. 

^' What's the good word, Meg, that ye look so 
blythe !" said the laird, pulling up on seeing her 
determination of entering into conirersation with 
htm. 

^' I hae gotten some siller for you, that, clever 
as you think yoursel to be, ye was silly eneugh 
to part wi^ a wee carelessly this afternoon,'' repli- 
ed Meg, putting her hand into a wallet that hung 
by her side, and handing him a bunch of notes. 

"They're ay welcome that brings,'' said the 
laird; " but how cam ye by these, Meg," he added 
in surprise, as he counted oyer the money which 
he had within a few hoars paid away for the pony. 

" I cam honestly by them, and as honestly I part 
with them ; they're your ain ; pit them in your 
pouch, and tak' better care o' them," replied 
Meg. 

" I'll gi'e you them a' back again, and as mony 
mair," said the laird, taking out his pocket-book, 
" if ye'll only tell me wha ye got them frae." 

"I'll do no sic thing, laird," said Meg, "and 
ye maun speer nae quastions and I'll tell you nae 
lies. He that sell't yon the pony but little thought 
that I was sae near him ; but I ken'd what he was 
after, and I do^ed him till I gat my ain opportunity. 
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whan I laid him sprawiio on the yird, wi' a loauder 
frae my rung, till the stars flew free his een, and 
held him by the cuff o' the neck till his noae was 
as blue's a blavit." 

^' It was not the ga]|ows<*tbief, Pratt,'' said the 

laird. 

^' I am no sayin' wha it was," said Meg-; '^ but 
if it was not him it was ane o' bis conneevers." 

^' I wish I had been there, Meg, to haeseen you 
tak the thief by the thrapple, since ye'il no tell roe 
wha he is; but he's a tciundy looking chap; I'll 
ken him by head mark." 

^^ Gude night to you, laird ; Pll come and see 
you some o' these nights, and taste your bottle," 
said Meg ; , and stepping over the fence, she took 
a near cut to the fair, while the laiird pursued 
his way home. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE QUACK DOCTOR. 



The sick man's curse be on fbee, Aberdeen, 
Gae, mak' and aeU tfay g^n^eed new beets and sheea, 
For by thy titles, honours, and degrees, 
Untimely death fu' mony a patient dees. 

Anonymous. 

Age and infirmity had for some time made con- 
siderable encroachments on the constitution of 
old Laird Shadow ; during the night, he was pre- 
vented from sleeping by a troublesome cough, 
which every evening became considerably aggra- 
vated on his going to bed ; constantly feverish and 
thirsty, he eat almost nothing, and hadno relish 
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for bis victoab ; bifi skin had become banh and 
drjr, his body very much emaciated, his eyes sunk 
and hollow. To all appearance, he was not long 
for this world* A drowning roan wiH catch at a 
straw to save himself, and ibe old laird, after hav- 
ing consulted the most eminent practitioners of 
medicine which the neighbourhood afforded, with- 
out deriving any benefit, as a last effort, resolved 
topVacehimself underthecareofDr.McFudge,who 
had lately established himself in the village of 
Sionebouse, and who made great pretensions to 
coring consumption, by a new and improved mode 
of treatment. 

The celebrated Dr. McFadge, alias Jock Baird, 
by way of testifying to the public the almost mi- 
raculous cares which he assured them he had per- 
formed ; on a market day, having given notice to 
that effect in the newspapers, exhibited a number 
of those who had, on their own testimony, been his 
patients, and whom he had cured after they had 
been relinquished by the other gedtlerocn of the 
facultyas hopeless. Itis true, that they were mostly 
all strangers, brought from a distance, and conse- 
quently no proof existed of their having been ill 
beyond their own affirmation ; and such of them 
as were known, were of the very lowest orders, 
and of the very worst characters. But credulity, 
the glorious privilege of the multitude, which 
beckons to the impostor to practise his fraud and 
pocket their money; was excited to such a pitch 
of extravagance among a number of ignorant peo-* 
pVe, that to have said any thing against the new 
doctor^s treatment, would have seemed to them as 
the envious censure of an illiberal mind, or perhaps 
as proceeding from interested motives. Among 
such people, the more absurd and ridiculous the 
project, the more likely it is to succeed ; and the 
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more pains tbat is taikeii ia discover to them the 
delusion, the more resolutely they persist in their 
infatuation. 

The doctor was at great pains to obtain^popn* 
larity, as is generally the case with those who are 
conscious that unless they have recourse to intrigue 
and finesse, they will stand but a poor chance on 
the score of real merit He accordingly ran alt 
over the village, crying up the effect of his anti- 
hectic snuffy which might either be exhibited by 
the mouth or the nose, at the option of the patient. 
Besides ttiis famous snuff, he had smelling bottles, 
steamers, and inhalers, which were to be used 
pro re nixta^ as symptoms might indicate. What 
added greatly to the reputation of this new mode 
of treatment was,. that it prevented consumption 
as well as cured it ; and that those who, during the 
winter, were subject to catarrhs and coughs, 
by taking a few pinches of the snuff^ according io 
the directions always to be had along with it, 
might lay in their stock of health as they did their 
winter's coals. 

. For the accommodation of the public, the doc- 
tor, go where he would, was always provided with 
bis tin boxes, and his anti-hectic snuff, and you 
might as well have caught him without his spring 
lancet in his pocket as without a package of 
his apparatus from under his arm. When at 
church on Sundays, where he was a regular attend- 
ant, if professional engagements did not prevent 
him from his devotions, he always took special 
care to have a large placard on his door, written 
in a .large legible hand, announcing that Dr. 
McFudge would be found at the parish church, or 
burgher meeting-bouse, by inquiring of the door- 
keepers. It was not to be expected that a person 
of /his consequence could always be very punctual 
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to. the precise period, when the congregation as- 
sembled or were* dismissed, and seldom a Sunday 
passed over without his being sent for during the 
service) or that it was half finished before be could 
get there. The manoeuvre of the cburch was an 
excellent one; as he sat in a conspicuous situa*- 
tion near the pulpit^ in his ingress and egress, he 
was observed by the whole congregation. If by 
any lucky chance, he was permitted so long a pe- 
riod for the cara of his spiritual concerns, as to 
hear the, conclusion of the discourse, and await 
the blessing, be never failed to salute the minister 
kindly as he descended from the pulpit, or to 
enter into serious conversation with some of the 
ejders. , 

In a short time, the doctor reaped an abundant 
harvest; almost every body in the village had som6 
affection .or other of the chest, for which the anti- 
hectic snuff was an infallible remedy, and you 
could hardly enter a house but some of the inmates 
were coughing, and sneezing, and spitting. Those 
^ho' are acquainted with the manner in which the 
highest medical honours are to be obtained from 
certain Scottish universities, will not be surprised 
that Dr. McFudge was provided with his diploma, 
pro gradu doctoris^ in his pocket, from the college 
of St. Andrews* To suppose that he could have 
been inattentive to this passport to fame and wealth, 
w^uld be quite ijncompatible with his sage^city. 
Indeed, we find eyery medical understrapper, in all 
quarters of the globe, regularly licensed by St. An* 
drews or Aberdeen, to cure and to kill, according to 
law, with impunity. But as he knew the medical re- 
putation of these universities did not stand very high 
in the public's estimation, {<^ it was very generally 
^Knderstood, that the money being deposited with 
the treasureri the professors seldoio asked any ques 
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Horn as to the qualification of the applicant, to he 
bad Qo bis sign-board, Dr* McFudge, from Ediii* 
burgh, by way of eminence, as be preferred to have 
it tboqgfat that he was from the Scottish metro- 
polis rather than from London, as being the more 
respectable of the two, among the inhabitants of 
the middle ward of Lanerkshire. 

With all the doctor's cunning, and in this rer 
spect, few of the sons of Esculapius could cope 
with him in getting into the good graces of the 
old women, those great arbiters of medical repu- 
tation ; Domine Birchall looked on him as a man 
of very limited information and inferior abilities. 
He was extremely vulgar in his address, and in the 
Domine's eyes, had nothing about him either of 
the gentleman or the schoiart to recommend him. 
But every man has his enemies ; the domine was 
therefore generally thought to view his quali&ca- 
tions through the mist of prejudice, and to be too 
severe in his remarks on the doctor. As to Che 
extent of his literary acquirements^ the villagers 
did not pretend to be able to ludge of them; but 
they did not consider medical skill as being^^ any 
way particularly connected with classical learning. 
His mode of treatment was exceedingly simple ; 
his remedies were applied directly through the 
organs of respiration to the seat ot the disease ; 
while ail medicines exhibited according to the es- 
tablished practice, could only act indirectly throt^h 
the medium of the whole system, and could never 
reach the parts afiected. His success, it is true, 
had not quite answered their expectations ; the 
cures had not been so rapid as they bad been led 
to expect, but they could not expect miracles — he 
had as yet been but a short time among them, and 
they must hav^ a little patience* Siane ^ his pa«* 
tients bad complained tl^tfaisanti-hecticsni^ rather 
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€xcited than allajed their coagb, and so dtsconr 
tinued to make use of it ; this was by no means 
giving it a fair chance, where do effect was produ- 
ced, no cure was to be expected. A circumstance 
occurred which put the matter to rest, and this 
disputed point which was agitated with so much 
warmth, like many other medical arcana, was left 
AS much in the dark as if it had never been ttiought 

Liaird Shadow, unwilling to refuse his father^s 
particular request to have Dr. McFudge sent for, 
called on him one day in company with Domine 
Birchall. The doctor was at home. •There was 
something sinister in bis countenance, which exci- 
ted the laird's attention. From beneath his shaggv 
eyebrows, shaded by a black scratch wig, his small 
gray eyes peeped out as a couple of toads from 
their wintry holes; there was an inexpressible 
lear in his look aa the laird and the domine enter- 
ed the room where he was sitting. 

The laird recognised in Dr. McFudge his old 
acquaintance Jo<± Baird, the horse jockey, not- 
withstanding the great difference of the dress 
which he then wore from the garb he had now as- 
sumed in his new character of physician. Laird 
Shadow, by this time, learnt from Meg Dyot the 
name of the swindler who cheated him, by selling 
him back his own. pony which parson Pratt had 
stolen from him. 

'* Doctor McFudge,'^ said Domine Birchall, 
^'this is my friend, laird Shadow, who wishes to 
consult you for his father, and probably may desire 
you to visit htm.'' 

" What's the matter wi' him, if I may speer," 
said the doctor, taking a pinch of snuff, not his own 
anti-hectic, '' but tak chairs an' be seated, sers, an' 
we'^t crack o'er his case fashion like." 

11* 
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The doctor's broad dialect and drawling manner 
of speaking, waa enough to have coariDCsd any 
penoD that he was either an errant rogne or fool, 
m jpretendiDg to be a pbj^cian. 

The laird, in order to have some aooDseinent 
with him, gave hitn an account of the symptoms 
of the complaiat wth which his father was affect- 
ed. "Now Dr. McFudge," said he, "do you 
think that you can do him oaj gude." 

"It's like eneugh I may, if ye'll pay meweel 
for't." 

"Before I would advise the laird to enter into 
any B^reeiAat with you," said Mr. Birchall, " I 
should feci myself obliged to you to satisfy me 
that you really are a physician, by showiog me yoor 
credential:, with which 1 suppose you are provi* 
- ^ed." 

■■f pTartsfi^'i pheizick i' the auld toon o' Em- 
bro' twa or three yeawj-fln' do you think I bad na 
my authority," said the doetor, opening a chest, 
and handing his diploma to Mr. 'birchall. After a 
short pause, while the domine peniaed it, Dr. 
Mct'udgc resumed with a ghastly grin, which was in- 
tended as a smile, " I houp that does awa wi' a' 
your suspicions." 

"It rather tends to confirm them," said Mr. 
■Birchall; "Aberdeen and St. Andrews' d^rees 
are do longer held in any repute in Scotland — _^ 
they may pass abroad in the West Indies, offfi a 
America, where the way of obtaining them"i<"^ not 
so gencraiiy understood; but even there, p^^mple 
of sense and information hold tbem in (he jb^^n- 
tempt they so justly deserve." -'si 

*» Where shall 1 spit," said the laird j '^Kjod 
Baird, the collier, tum't doctor! JoCk," *. %bdi- 
tinued, " ye Boay hae sell't apples, or gingeMP"^^, 
**r a glass o' spruce beer, or soda water, on a W^ ii' 
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or adinebit tftsioeor ither at Embro^ bat ye waft 
nae doctor.^' 

As the laird finished tfai« invectiTe, be laid hold 
of the St. Andrews' dtfdoina, and threw tt into the 
fire, and poshed it down into the mtdst of the barn* 
ing coals wHh the tongs. 

*''So Dr. McPadge," said the domifte,^^ turns 
oat to be Jook Baird, who served you dach a trick 
with the pony. The man is worthy of the degree ; 
bat if Jew pedlars and colliers are to obtain Aber* 
deen and St. Andrews' degrees, nobody else will 
have them at a gift.*' 

Before the laird bade the upstart doctor good 
bye, <' Jock," said he, " I hae burnt your bit 
parchment to ashes ; it will do nicely to mak stour 
o' to blaw into people's windpipes to cure them o' 
the consumption." 

The laird and the domine left Jock Baird to 
pack up his awls and begone ; and the celebrated 
consumption-doctor dwindled once more into the 
collier. 



CHAPTER XII. 



TH£ STUDfilCT. 



He soars Pindaric heights, and saiU the waste of 
Heaven. 

Beattig. 

TwELV£ months had only elapsed since our 
young alamnos had commenced his irtudies at the 
university -, then a bashful, rustic youth, who 
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blushed to be spoken to bj a tfartnger, or to open 
bis lips in company. But as we are highly deriroue 
that our young student should stand well in the good 
graces of our reader, we would particularly re*- 
mind him of a few of bis good qualities ; for on all 
occasions, first impressions, like vii^^n love, takes 
deepest root, and are longest in being foigotten* 
Gentle reader, if thy bosom throbs with kindness 
when thou beholdest the sufferings of a fellow- 
creature, destitute of the necessaries of life, pining 
on a bed of sickness, so indeed did the tender Gos* 
lington ? he would not have trod on a worm ; its 
writhing agonies would have stung him with com* 

Smnction; nisfoot would nothave brushed the dew 
rom the flowery lea, without regret that he trode 
on the humble daisy. If thine ear thrills with the 
smothered sigh, half suppressed, that heaves in the 
maiden^s bosom for disappointed love, a kindred 
spirit animates your frame. Gentle reader, if thy 
soul spurns terrestrial pleasures, if thy imagination, 
like the radiance of light, darts impetuous into 
the regions of future bliss, the deity bath stamped 
thee with his image, thy hopes shall be fulfilled, 
eternity awaits thee, and there, we trust, thou 
shalt enjoy our youth's company. 

Goslington, as has already been shown, enjoyed 
peculiar advantages ; his mother, by precept and 
example, taught him piety ; his father, diligence 
and industry ; for the laird never put ofi* till to<» 
morrow what should have been done to-day ; Lord 
Ringsdale was his instructor, ^and Lady Kosa his 
companion. 

But if we would cheer from despondency the 
youth of ingenious mind, we would not encourage 
him who spends his time in mawkish ennui ; for 
as the Scriptare says, ^' as the door turneth on its 
hinges, so doth the slothful man on his bed/' 



. 0OBiingU>ii was a diltgeot schoh^r ; he s^bo was 
an apt pQ«, and heFetarped to the elates perhaps 
with his mind filled with too hi^h-flown notions of 
th^ digDity of the cleckal character, ever to have 
been realized in the bumble situation of a Scottish 
minister^ and with too refined habits for the limits, 
of his fiuanees* He bad acquired a taste for elegance 
and splendour ooly becoming a youth of princely 
fortune; his mind was too deeply enamoured of 
lady Rosa Stewart^ beauty and accomplishment;9i 
the happy hours they had spent together had taken ^ 
too deep root in his memory to be easily eiSacedt ' 
and his hope^s were too much concentirated on th^ 
prospects of being once more united in the same 
society* His was. a ailuation frauf;bt witb daii^ri 
be stood on a precipice. 

But while he assiduously pursued his studies, 
while he cultivated his understanding, while he did 
not pine the solitary recluse^ but mixed with so* 
ciety, and scrutinized with, tnt^n^^^eoetration the 
ways d'tbe^worid, there was yet hopes that before 
it Wfts too late, he would restrain the exuberance 
of his youthful chamcter within sober limits. Per-^ 
haps he was himself aware that it was necessary to 
divert his attention from the divine object, whose 
image, sleep or awake, floated before him as an ' 
airy vision. He must have foreseen that b^ lady- 
ship was verging on womanhood, that he himself 
was arrived at an age when be must forever bid 
farewell to the innocent amusements bf boyhood, 
and that when another year should bring around 
the happy period when they should again meet at 
the castle, ^hey would no longer be on the same 
footing of youthful i^imacy with which they had 
recently parted. 

But if we wonld not tiold up our ]f oath as a 
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paragon of escellence, me would at least do him 
the justice to say, that if his dress was somewhat 
' uooecessarily elegant, and be took a great deal of 
pains with his personal appearance, and if ttiis 
^reat change had taken place in his manners with- 
in a few months, still the cause was eqnal to the 
efiect. ^ At Ringsdale Castle, he was not on the 
footing of a domestic ^ he was not even treated 
with that distaut, cold respect, which often falls to 
the share of the tutor or chaplain in noblemen's 
families. He felt himself at home at Ringsdale; 
he was not merely an inmate at the castle, bat as 
one of Lord Rin^sdale^s own family. 

Ify during the summer, he had dwelt under his 

Eaternal roof, the same simple manners which he 
ad become habituated to from his childhood^ must 
have again become familiar to him during the va* 
cation, and at the commencement of anew 8es^ion« 
he had returned to college, a snn^burnt and rustic 
jouth, full of health and foil of simplicity. His 
mind would have comparatively -remained sta- 
tionary ; even his education would have either re** 
trograded, or, at all events, would have made much 
less progress. His ear could not have caught the 
sweet melody of a distinct musical pronunciation 
of the English language, from the humbly collo- 
quial expression of ideas, couched in his. native 
dialect, among his relations; much less, merely 
from listening to the wild shrill whistle of the plo* 
ver on the heath, could it tiave been charmed by 
those seraphic Scotch and Italian airs, which Lady 
Rosa's voice poured forth with angelic sweetness^ 
as her fingers swept the chords of her harp, emu* 
lating the celestial anthems of blissful spirits* 

He no longer shunned the crowded streets, from 
which, formerly, his bas^^fulness withheld him; 
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wifh front €rtct be caught the ghnce of Qxe fesh- 
iooable beaux and belles, as tbey promenaded 
tbe city, and often did the bright eye of beaoty 
dart its lightning gleam on bis face and figure, full 
of admiration* The light step and toluptuous air 
of the Cyprian nymphs who displayed their Syren 
charms, escaped not his observation, but Lady 
Rosa reigned empress of his heart; the false glow 
of beauty on the lurid cheek palled his desire, but 
had'Venus herself enticed, he would have loathed 
her caresses as the embrace of a twining snake. 
Oh! the omnipotence of true love ! 

Yes! of love, he felt its power, bat he was not 
yet its victim. It was the polar star by which he 
steered his course — love cheered his studies, it 
rendered the very light of the sun more bright, the 
beams of the moon more soft and serene, and his 
dreamr were of Rosa and the romantic Avon. 

He scanned, with a philosophic eye, the deep, 
thoughtful care on the merchant's brow, and 
marked his quick step and busy mind. The smart 
citizen, behind his counter, as he displayed his 
wares wilJli ready subservience to tbe caprice of the 
purchaser, served to give a zest to his walk as he 
passed along, and to amuse his mind when fatigued 
with reading, he sought relaxation from his studies. 
The gait and step of the lawyer, tbe physician, 
and the divtne, by some inexpressible cognizance 
peculiar to themselves, were easily distinguished 
by him, enpussanU His temper was in every thing 
a little mercurial ; his mind was like a bow strongly 
bent, and perhaps he carried his imagination be- 
yond the just limits of real facts ; he persuaded 
himself, that as far as he could see in the street, 
be could tell the attitude of the courtezan from 
that of a modest female. Has Heaven stamped 
them, as Cain, with infamy ! — or was ^e mistaken, 



ftodttii^li&Te falleii intotiie grossesi blandejs, 
had be acted iinplicttlj on tMs e^ovictton ? 

Gosliogton, for b yooth of his standiagy was ra- 
pidly rising into celebrity, on accoiint^f the elo* 
qoent harai^aes which he had delivered at some 
of their debating societies ; he had an exc^ent 
clear articulation^ and his sonorous voice was both 
magniikently harmonious and commanding. For 
the improvement of his speakings as he aheady 
looked forward to the^ieriod when he should speak 
in public, besides attending the elocution clasS) he 
also regularly, once or twice a week, visited the 
theatre* He was, likewise, an agrejeable com- 
panion, and hil company was courted by most of 
the students who' possessed the means of indulging 
themselves, with frequenting the places of public 
amu8ements--4iavin|^ an occasional dinner-party at 
their lodgings — diningtc^ether at a hotel — or some- 
times taking a drive or a ride about the city» 

His habits, consequently^ had become somewhat 
expensive, and his pocket-money began to be ra- 
pidly on the wane, like the moon in the last 
quarter* Several months had yet to elapse before 
the session was finished, and although the laird had 
been a little more liberal to him than last winter, 
still he was naturally frugal in his outgoings, and 
allowed him no more than he thought was sufficient 
to make him appear respectably. Lord Rings- 
dale, on the return of our youth to college, had 
made him a present of an elegant gold watch, with 
two very superb seals, together with a number of 
books, handsomely bound ; but as he had no sala- 
ry, he was wholly dependent on his parents for 
defraying his expenses* 

It was, at last, necessary for him to write home 
for fresh remittances, a circumstance which gave 
him a considerable degree of uneasiness; and at 
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last, with much reluctance, and as much delay as 
his afiatrs would admit of, he despatched a letter to 
his mother. In a few days, he received a very 
kind letter, along with the whole amount of Tibby's 
hoard for butter, and fowls, and eggs, and such 
other matters as fell to her share, to pay for groce- 
ries, and other requisites of housekeeping. His 
mother, however, admonished him to live a reli- 
gious life, and to avoid the sinful follies which 
young men, pursuing their studies to become 
preachers of the gospel of the meek and humble 
Jesus, too often were known to indulge in, and 
concluded by informing him, that his grandfather 
continued in a very precarious stale of health, and 
finally requested of him, on the first opportunity, 
to pay them a visit. » 

Goslington, for the future, was more circumspect 
in his expenditures, aiid avoided those pleasures 
which had led him to suffer this temporary incon- 
venience. 

One evening, as the laird was from home till a 
later hour than was his custom to be abroad, llbby, 
awaiting his arrival, bad been reading her son's 
letter, and feeling herself a little drowsy, had laid 
it on the table, and fell asleep. Before she awa- 
keued^the laird had returned, and seeing the let- 
ter lying where she had placed it, was engaged in 
perusing it when she awoke. 

Without relating the conversation which ensued 
between the good-man and the good-wife, we shall 
inform our reader of the contents of a letter, 
which, a day or two afterward, Goslington re- 
ceived from his father. It was addressed to Gos- 
lington Shadow, at the College of Glasgow, of 
which the contents were as follows : — 
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Dear Son, 

The neist time that ye are in want o^ siller, as I 
carry the purse myeell, dinoa come wbully-whaen 
o'er your.mother as I ware for stenten you to a 
saxpence or a shilling ; therefore, send na mair o' 
your wishy-washy letters, but speak out mensfu' like, 
andtellmefrankandfurtby what ye want. An' dinna 
think that whan ye're alang wi' decent company, 
and ( houp ye draw up wi' nane that are otherwise, 
and they, whan they meet, want to tak a crack and 
weet their whitters, that I wad hae you sit, like a 
whistle-binkie at a penny-waddin', for want o^ 
pocket-money to pay your score ; the feint a bit p' 
me; I wad like to see you, whan occasion ser's,be 
as campy as ony o' them. And I dinna mean that 
ye should set the wun' abried aneth a' the gear 
that I hae gatherU thegither, neither ; be just as 
canny as possible, and tak gude tent o' what I send 
you. Am no for you to spend o'er muckle time, 
scrapin' on the fiddle, or blawin' the whistle, for 
its unco like to lead you into wauff company \ fid- 
dling and flinging may do weel aneugh for a dancin' 
master, but they^re no soncey ava in a minister. 

There's nae telling what's like to be the upshot 
wi' us farmers; the times grow waur and waar 
every day ; we hae but little coming in, and we 
maun hae just as little ganging out. It wad mak 
your heart sair to see how ill aff our neebor the 
Whult is ; he was ay but a bad manager ; a's like to 
gang heels o'er head wi' him. Am vext for the 
dochtor — she speers ay kindly after you, and has 
a lown side for you— she's but little behadin' to 
her faither, ony gate — ^your sister Peggy, and her 
talk o' coming to see you ; puir thing, she has na< 
tint a houp that ye'll maybe mak her your marrow, 
and be laird o' the Snawtown yoursell. 

Your poor grandfather continues very ill, and 
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he wishes you to come and see him ; and am feart 
it will be the last time that you will ever see him 
in this world. Your mother and your sister send 
their kind love to you. 

Your affectionate father, 

Matthew Shadow. 

This letter produced a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on Goslington^s mind ; he reproached himself 
fo&having been so silly as to apply to his mother 
for money instead of his father, and the unsolicited 
remittance which had been transmitted to him, was 
received the more gratefully because it was unasked. 
He regretted that he had been too lavish of his 
money, that he had indulged in amusements which 
not only increased his expenses, but lost his time, 
and prevented him from making so much progress 
in his education as he ought to have done. In 
fact, his mind was depressed from the painful 
news that he had received regarding his grandfa- 
ther, and as it was the first time he had ever been 
in pecuniary difficulties, he laid it the more to 
heart. It was indeed low water with htm. He 
viewed his love for Lady Rosa Stuart as a culpa- 
ble passion, situated as he was, as ungrateful to 
the Earl, disrespectful to Lady Rosa, and, from 
the habits of the most intimate friendship which 
had subsisted amongthem, as dishonourable to him- 
self. It was, therefore, hia duty to eradicate it for 
ever from his mind, and never to think of her but 
with regret that he had ever harboured a wish, or 
indulged a desire, which, had they been gratified, 
must have debased a lady of her quality in the 
eyes of her equals, and rendered her unhappy, for 
ipvhom he wduld have died to serve. It grieved 
him to think, that while his grandfather was sinking 
into his grave, under an incurable malady, that all ' 



the while he was thou^tlessly pursuing his plea- 
sures. He detfsrmined to be more circumspect 
fer the future^ and to accommodate himself to the 
situation in life which Providence had pleased to 
assign to him. 

There was much wisdom in his resolution ; but 
he was too severe in condemning himself for what 
he was not guilty of, and he bled on the scaffold of 
his own injustice. He had not neglected his edu« 
catiooyhe bad not squandered his money io disswa- 
tion« And we do not consider him to blame farmer 
than, like most other young people, he had spent 
his money too freely ; as for his love to Lady Rosa, 
it was a generous feeling, arising out of the very 
best qualities of his nature, and might be consider- 
ed as a frailty in him to indulge in, but could not 
be a fault 



CHAPTER XIIL 



THE VISIT* 



fa this the way 
I must retuiin to natire dust? 

Par. Lost. 

Soon after Goslington received his father's let-^ 
ter, he availed himself of the first holiday at the 
university to pay a visit to his relations* He 
found his grandfather in a state of great debility, 
being in an advanced stage of consumption ; bat 
cheerfully looking forward to his dissolution, which 
old age and infirmity had rendered fitmiliar to him > 
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ahd bis hopes in a blessed futaritj, made hitn de- 
sire as a blessing, to be released from pain and sick- 
ness. The venerable old man received his grand- 
son with composed demeanour — inquired after the 
progress of his studies — conversed with him on the 
duties of the sacred office wluch he was pre- 
paring himself to fulfil — and spoke with exultation 
of the hopes which awaited him beyond the grave, 
where the weary are at rest. The family were met 
together in the old man's house, as they expected) 
for the last time they should all meet on earth, and 
they joined together in devotion. 

Mrs. Shadow's -mind was strongly fortified against 
sorrow, by the promises of divine revelation, and 
her sedate countenance was not easily afiected into 
an expression of grief or Joy. Like a deep, still 
stream, Ihat glides on in silence in its cour8e,*she 
passed through life, neither buoyed up with joy, nor 
cast down with affliction, peaceful as the moon sheds 
her silvery light on the glassy lake, or as in autum- 
nal evening, the sun withdraws to the west, crim« 
soning the horizon with glorious radiance, calm and 
serene. There was, indeed, on the present occa- 
sion, no cause for unavailing sorrow, but the bed of 
a dying parent cannot be approached without awa- 
king remembrances of the hallowed past, when pa- 
rental affection was exercised towards us as the 
guardian of our tender years. 

Laird Shado^v maintained far less control over 
bis feelings; they were, indeed, more acute, the 
tears dropped down his cheek, grief stru^led m 
his breast, and he wept in secret. 

The old laird sat up in his bed, and begged of 
his son to compose himself; his emaciated frame 
was wasted to the bone-^a glassy film covered his 
eye»*-a fewi^: ihiu flaxen hairs hung down bis 
neck. "Mi^ttfeew,'? said he, "you know.&at I 
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was an orphan^ bat there is a mystery hanging over 
my birth, whic^h has never been reveaJed^'^ He 
woald have proceeded, but speech failed him* At 
Iws request, Mrs. Shadow opened an old ocdEen 
chest, which stood in his room, and was always 
kept locked, as he constantly carried the key, and 
never suffered any one to look into it but himself. 
In the chest, secreted within a private drawer, be- 
low his Sunday's apparel, she found the clothes of 
an infant, of the finest texture, and beautifolly em* 
broidered, along with a miniature picture of a lady, 
apparently not exceeding twenty. On seeing the 
picture, he held out his hand for it, and pressed it 
"to his lips. Almost instantaneously, bis Hinbs 
quiyered, his eyes rolled, and witha convulsive sigh^ 
he expired^ 

'^ Ho is gone,'' said Matthew, rising from his^ 
cbair,.and placing his hand on the breast of his fa- 
ther, which had ceased to heave. 

'^ His glass is run," said Tibby, with the great* 
est composure, though a tear trembled in her eye, 
^^ The Lord bath given, and the Lord hath taken 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord»" 

The miniature picture and the infant's clothes 
were once more deposited in the place from which 
they had been taken ; and in due time, the body 
was interred in the Stonehousc church-yard, in 
the same grave where the remains of his wife had 
been buried* A large company of tbe neighbours* 
attended the funeral,, and soon after, Matthew 
erected a tomb-stone to the memory of his de«> 
ceased parent. 

As the old laird^ during his life, had never said a 
word to any of his family concerning tbe relicks 
which were now carefully deposited in Matthew's 
bouse, and as he died without making any disclo* 
mtt respecting them^ if indeed he bad any to jnakey 
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it could only be conjecto red, that he hadl>eca 
dressed i& tbe child's clothes when deserted, and 
that the pictare had beeil left along with him. 
There was, however, reason to saspect, that he 
nrast have been descended of some family of rank, 
from the circimstances which we have jest men- 
tioned. 

We will pass over the grief of the family for 
the old man's death, to inform him that a few days 
before our yonth visited his parents, they had t'e-^ 
ceived intelligence of tbe dea4h of Mr. Barber, a 
gentleman in India, brother to Mrs. Shadow, whose 
name has already casually been mentioned in our 
narrative, as being possessed of lai^ge property^ |lU 
of which he had bequeathed to his sister. 

As Goslington coald make but a short stay with 
bis parents, owing to the necessity of his attending 
the classes, be returned to the university, and pur- 
sued his education with redoubled diligence. 

He now viewed his descent in a different light 
than had ever suggested itself to him> and not a 
doubt dwelt on his mind but that his grandfather 
was the deserted orphan of some family of rank.. 
The amount of Mr. Barber's property had not yet 
been ascertained, but it was confidently spoken of, 
however, as being very large. Naturally of a san* 
guine temperament, a train of ideas of a more 
cheering nature than he had indulged in but a few 
days ago, sprung up in succession, like the airy 
phantoms of a dream, ft was by no means impos- 
sible, but that if the truth were known, his ances- 
tors might have been as noble as those of lady 
Bosa. What' most of all favoured the idea was, 
that his grandfather, as was well known, was only 
an infant during the rebellion in '45. He even 
ventured to surmise, from what be had heard of 
Lord RingsdaleV family, that as an elder brother 
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of the earPs grandfather had fallen in the battle of 
Culloden, whose wife and child had never since 
been heard of, that it wasbj no means unlikely, that 
his grandfather, who had been deserted in his in* 
fancy, from same cause which was unknown, might 
be the child of this unfortunate nobleman. And 
he resolved to make such inquiries of the earl, on 
&e first opportunity, as might, perhaps, enable him 
to unravel the matter. Could this but be ascer- 
tained to be the case, he might then be entitled to 
, offer his hand to the idol of his heart. Should it 
be otherwise, notwithstanding that he was soon te 
become possessed of great wealth, he was deter- 
mined not to suffer his mind to indulge itself in a 
passion which at last must be disappointed. With 
these hopeful prospects, he thought no applicatiea 
to studies too much to be willingly undergone. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



NEW ACQ,UA1NTANC£S. 

« 1 know thee, stranger, who thou art. 

Par. Lost. 

Wui^E Lord Ringsdale was spending the winter 
season at Edinbui^h, Sir Belfry Battledoor, a gen- 
tleman of larjge fortune in the south of England, 
with whom his lordship had become acquainted in 
London, was appointed major of the regiment of 
dragoons then stationed at Hamilton barracks, and 
had joined his regiment soon after his appointments 
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Sir Bdfrj bad sirred in Spain^ where he had 
fbaght bravely at the head of his troop, jet not* 
withstanding, it occasioned a good deal of surprise 
that he should have made such a leap over the 
heads of a number of his brother officers, who 
were his seniors in the army^ his superiors in rank, 
and who had seen far more service. His late. visit 
to Brighton, was alleged to have done more towards 
obtaining his' promotion than his short service im 
the Peninsula. But there is no man, be his merits 
what they may, that is above aspersion ; and it is 
not peculiar to the army or navy, that^ome people 
advance with a rapid and unimpeded course, to 
the highest posts of public trust and honour, while 
others, who apparently have still better claims, are 
neglected. Those who sit at the helm of public 
afiairs, see more clearly into these matters tbaa 
other people can pretend to, espeetally those of 
them, who are themselves interested, and therefore, 
without canvassing his claims, we shall merely 
state the fact. 

He was a man of gay manners, with gentleman- 
like appearance and address; andhisavidity forfield 
sports soon made him acquainted with most of the 
sporting young gentlemen in the neighbourhood; 
among whom he distinguished himself by the ei- 
collence of his horsemanship, for he was a Very 
superior horseman, and possessed a fine stud of 
horses* Indeed, in every thing he was unrestrain- 
ed in his pleasures, and as we<haye just said, he 
was abundantly supplied with the means of grati- 
fying his desires, as his estates were both extensive 
and well w<>oded with large timber ; besides he 
held funded property to a considerable amount- 
He was, on most occasions, the frimum moiUe at 
all public meetingsabout Hamilton ; hunting, horse- 
racings cock-fighting, and gambling,, were his daily 
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delights. His love of the bottle too, aod the poig* 

naDcy of his wit, equally established his reputatioa 

for the mecry companion, for it had wIUi sonie 

truth been said of him, as of one of our Scottish 

kings, that he seldom said a foolish thing, and never 

did a wise one ; and the ban vivans of Laoerk* 

shire never found their wine so good, 'as when he 

had taken the first glass of his third bottle after 

dinner. Never was his eloquence so captivating 

as when, with ideas made brilliant by the bottle, 

he launched forth on the glorious struggle, by 

which the fleets and armies of Great Britain bad 

supported our independence, liberated Spain, and 

humbled Napoleon. This topic had sent many an 

empty dozen of wine bottles from the mess- table, 

had again and again roused him into vehemence, 

and filled his companions with admiration; but the 

circling glass displayed new beauties in his harangues 

on every fresh occasion. A faithful worshipper of 

Bacchus, by the time his third bottle began to show 

the bottom, his bans mots were so pointed, and his 

sketches of the little frailties of great folks in the 

South so fresh and piquant, and the station of the 

individuals so eminent, that those whose heads 

were still clear enough to enjoy the detail of b/oux 

pas of a duke or duchess, might have gone farther 

and fared worse, than to have bbrled their bawbee 

with the major. Then, if any of the company had 

a mind to shuf9e the cards, or rattle the dice for a 

few hundreds, he was their man. 

Besides Sir Belfry, the Clydesdale gentlemen of 
the turf had the acquisition of another mem« 
ber to their club in Mr. O^Halioran, who repre- 
sented himself to be lately froiti India, and bad 
hired for the winter the mansions-house of Ladj 
Kitty muir, where he generally resided. He very 
soon became intimate with the dragoon officers) 
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and frequently called on them at the barracks. He 
rode a handsome, high mettled bay geldings which 
be bestrode with a gracefulness, that with the offi- 
cers, weighed greatly in his favour as a gentleman* 
Indeed, as a horseman, he was not at all inferior 
even to Sir Belfry himself, who did not fail to ob* 
serve this mark of distinction in the stranger. 

Mrs. O^Halloran, as she was reputed to be, was a 
very handsome woman, apparently but little above 
twenty ; besides possessing a good figure, her fea- 
tures were pretty, and expressive of great liveliness 
of disposition ; at the same time, her ^kin, which ^as 
otherwise fine and delicate^ partocfk of a slight 
tinge of brown, as the effects of a hot climate* 
There was a certain air of levity in her behaviour 
that, in the minds of several of the ladies about 
Hamilton, excited suspicions that she did not alto- 
gether stand in the relation of wife to Mr. O'Hal- 
loran ; they, however, lived in considerable style, 
and as he spoke freely of his wealth, if they were 
not. received into the first society, they were at 
least looked upon as people of property. 

Mr. O^Halloran was a man of shrewd, insinua- 
ting address, and managed to get into the good 
graces of the tradesmen and others about Hamil* 
ton, who, from his reputed wealth and display of 
money, wjere anxious to obtain his custom ; and 
he readily encouraged several of them, by giving 
them pretty large orders. At first, he was very 
punctual with his cash, and by this means, gained 
upon their confidence. 

In his rides, Mrs. O^Halloran used to accompany 
him, mounted on a poney, and on no occasion did 
she display her fine figure to so much advantage as 
in riding on horseback. She sat on her saddle at a 
brisk hand-gallop with that air of ease and security 
which evidently discovered her familiarity with 
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this exercise. With her small pony, she would^ 
clear a three-barred gate as fearlessly as the best 
hunter that ever took a leap, and elear it as if no ob- 
stacle had been in the way, without even inter- 
rupting her pace. The pony too was very well 
trained, so that altogether, Mr. and Mrs. O'Halio- 
ran cut a very stylish figure about Hamilton. 

Sir Belfry paid particular attention to Mrs. 
O'Halloran, and she received his attentions with 
that easy and unreserved abandm de sai meme, that 
encouraged him to redouble his assiduities. This 
fin^ woman danced with the officers, sung at their 
evening parties so as to charm every one, and if 
her repartees were not particularly refined, they 
. were often not the less smart. But she had seen 
the world, and it was not expected of her, at least 
among the officers, to be under the same restraint 
as a lady that has never been out of the hearing of 
the parish-bell before marriage, or since it off her 
husband^s estate. Her husband's estate was the 
wide world, and although, of course, she had never 
been off of it, she had seen it extensively. As to 
her share of virtue, she had her quantum stffficU 
for the station of life she occupied, and we shall 
leave our reader to form his own opinion. 

Mr. O'Halloran generally professed a dislike to 
gaming ; this he did to conceal his real design ; he 
had no faith in luck and chancy, and on a pinch, 
could play a surer game with no common share of 
adroitness. But he usually played only for small 
sumSf and although, upon the whole, he took care 
to lose, he lost gradually. He only, played for 
amusement, and he said that if it did cost him oc- 
casionally a few pounds to spend his evenings 
agreeably, he was satisfied. He* bore his losses 
like a in^n ; no down-heartedoescs, no wry faces^ 
no peevishness^ nor brawling ; all he did or said 
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W9S in good humour* It was his asnal expression, 
'^ a man may win, and he may lose ; fortune de 
gwrre; bnt if he does lose, he shonld lose willing- 
ly.'' This was certainly very liberal in Mr^ 
O'Halloran. His losses seemed to inspire him with 
a desire for^ming ; beat and beat again he return- 
ed to the charge. 

^ One cTening, after having dined at the mess. 
Sir BeHiy, and several of the officers and he retired 
to the major's room, where the bottle circulated 
fiieely, till at last, it ended in one of those three- 
bottle nights, and Sir Belfry eloriously supported 
oor independence, gloriously liberated Spain, and 
gloriously humbled Napoleon. Mr* O'Halloran, to 
use a Iwckneyed phrase with the worshippers of 
Bacchus, was half-seas-over, to judge by appear- 
ances. Sir Belfry, thinking to have a good haul 
where the fish were so plenty as to seek the net, 
proposed to double the usual bet* 

*^ Triple it, if you please," «aid Mr. O'Halloran, 
with a hiccough. 

Luck declared against him. ^^ Triple it again,*' 
said he* The bet was tripled, and he lost. 

*^ Triple it again," cried he with energr , losing 
the moderation he usually maintained. The \)et 
was increased till they played high, and fortune at 
last declared for Mr. O'Halloran. When it was 
becoming late^ he proposed to retire, as Mrs. 
O'Halloran waited for him at a friend's house* 

*^ Indulge me for once," said Sir Belfry, ^^ and I 
will eive you full revenge to-night for the money 
you have lost during the winter." 

'< It is a mere trifle," said Mr. O'Halloran, " but 
I will play you for double, or quit, of what I have 
tbte evening gained*" 

" ^reeC said Sir Belfry* Mr* O'Halloran was 
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winner— not fortune's favourite, for thefidkle god- 
dess was not left to decide the contest — the dice 
were loaded. They were both of one mind, and 
they set too afresh, till, at a late hour, Mr. O'Hal- 
loran, expressing his sorrow, that for some time he 
should not have the pleasure of their company, as 
he was necessitated to be from home, left the party 
with a cheque on Sir Belfry's banker of two thou- 
sand pounds. This was, as Sir Belfry thought, all in 
the course of fair play and good company, and he 
did not mind it a fig. " When drink is in, wit is 
out,'' says the proverb, and probably Sir Belfry 
viewed matters in a different light next day. 

He was, however, more agreeably employed than 
in counting the costs of last night's play. Mrs. 
O'Halloran, finding the time dull in the absence of 
Mr. O'Halloran, took a ride to Hamilton to spend 
an hour, and return home ; in her way thither,'She 
was met by Sir Belfry on horseback, for a morn- 
ing's ride into the,country. She returnedback with 
him, and the major very politely escorted her to 
ll^ate, and bade her good morning* This ride 
^7asT^Rgttlar1y repeated every day, and with the 
samp result, that Mr. O'Halloran, on becoming ac- 
quainted with it after his return home, was not so 
complaisant to the lady as she thought he might have 
been, and she ventured to tell him so, in a way that 
plainly intimated that in this matter she would have 
her will. 

How necessarv it is for those who wulk in the 
crooked paths of vice to dissemble. IVIrs. O'Hal- 
loran was acquainted with, and had been accessory 
to a variety of his frauds and future designs, to- 
wards the accomplishment of which her further as- 
sistance, or, at the least, her acquiescence, must be 
obtained^ cost what it would, to prevent discove- 
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riesy which woald iDevitabljr ruin his projects, and 
put himself in jeopardv. ^ At this very critical 
juncture, when |;ie stood on the very threshold of 
fortune, when her golden treasures lay unlocked 
before him,: to have the alarm ^ven by an accom* 
plice before he had secured his booty and made 
good his retreat, was too tantalizing a consideration 
to be reflected on without the greatest anxiety ; his 
ch^re ame must be conciliated for the present, and 
his purpose being obtained, his conouct towards 
her hereafter might easily be shaped to the measure 
of her own deserts. 

Upon how many fortuitous circumstances de- 
pend the completion of our intentions, good or 
bad. While Mr. O'Halloran was in the mind to 
make up matters amicably with his fair rib, and to 
foi^et her frailty, he received notice that Lord 
Ringsdalehad returned to the country, and that on 
the ensuing day, his hounds were to be out for the 
first time after breaking up of the frost, and that 
he was invited to join a few select friends of his 
lordship's in the hunt. 

Never was any thing so lucky ; he would now 
have an opportunity of convincing Mrs* O'Hallo- 
ran how much pleasure it gave him to indulge her 
in partaking of every amusement the country af- 
forded, and he lost no time in communicating to 
her the agreeable intelligence. He had also, most 
opportunely, provided her with a fine blood horse, 
which would carry her in far greater style in the 
hunt, than the little pony she usually rode. 

" My dear, we are invited to the Castle to-mor- 
row," said he, speaking in the plural number, 
" to join the fox-hunt, with the major, and a few of 
his lordship's friends, and I wish you to put on 
your habit, that you may try your new horse, to 
see if be is sufficiently gentle for you to ride him.'* 
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'^ There will be no ladies at the bunt,^' said the 
dear creatare with a smile, sweet as a blink of the 
sun after an April shower. Of this she had no 
doubts, and 3he was not sorry that it was so, for 
had it been otherwise, her company among them 
might not have been acceptable, but if she had bat 
a slight regard to propriety, she, at least in this 
instance, wished to have it appear that she aflected 
the semblance of modesty. 

'^ All that I have learned,'' said Mr. O'Halloran, 
'^is that our friend Sir Belfry is expected, and we 
shall have a fine day's sport, as the covers have 
not been disturbed this season." 

This conversation was interrupted by the 
groom's leading up the horses to the sweep, dress- 
ed in his suit of new Irvery, and Mrs. O'Halloran, 
having equipped herself, the loving couple took 
their ride, forgot their strife, and arranged the pre- 
liminary measures towards their embarking for In- 
dia, to take possession of Mr. Barber's property, 
under the pretence of being empowered by Laird 
Shadow, to take possession of the effects, and to 
convert them into money, on behalf of his wife 
and himself. The result of this villanous enter- 
prize will, in its proper place, follow in the se- 
quel. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE rOX-HUNt* 



Close to the lady, as a part of dress, 
Her word, the only law that he obeys— 

Bsifpo. 

^ The huntsman's born called tbose who had ar- 
rived at the Catstle to the joys of the field. Lord 
Ringsdale rode a powerful hunter, that combined 
strength with a sufficient mixture of blood, and his 
Lordship appeared to be in good spirits, and seem- 
ed to have the same alacrity for the chase he for- 
merly displayed. Mean time, his dignified air and 
demeanour was not the less striking ; that he main- 
tained a grave deportment becoming his high situa- 
tion in life, while Sir Belfry, who rode beside 
him, mounted on a high mettled horse, inferior in 
bone, but possessing more blood than his lordship's, 
was rather disposed to encourage than to curb the 
fiery spirit of his courser, who curvetted and chaffed 
the foamy bit, to the great delight of Mrs. O'Hal- 
loran. Every glance of her eye to Sir Belfry ex- 
cited him to fresh sallies of jocularity, and his steed 
into still more mettlesome gamboling than before, 
till the sweat ran down the sides of the fine ani- 
mal in streams. 

Mrs. O'Halloran dropped into the rear of the 
party, giving a significant look to Sir Belfry, who 
slackened his pace, and falling back beside the 
lady, laid his hand on her horse's shoulder, and en« 
t^^red into conversation with het# In a few miniites. 
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thej had fallen considerably behind their fellow 
sportsmeni who, seeing them deeply engaged in 
discoursing with earnestness, directed their eyes 
towards the lady and her gallant, af the same time 
exchanging winks and laughs among themselves. 

Without seeming to notice i^ Mr. O'Hallonui 
rode on, while he bit his lip in anger ; bat the pre- 
sent occasion was not the time to show jealousy) 
and he was too conversant in the restraints of society 
to disturl) the hilarity of the day, by coming to an 
open rupture with his lady, or demanding an ex* 
planation of the major, while he deeply meditated 
revence. 

'^ We behave impolitely to the lady, in riding 
away and leaving her,'' said Lord Ringsdale, pul- 
ling up his hunter, '^ and will blow our horses be«^ 
fore the hunt.'' 

^' I will blow out his brains,^' said Mr. O'Hallo- 
rdin, muttering in an under tone not loud enough to 
be heard, as he cast a malignant glance on Sir 
Belfry. 

When they had arrived at a high bank opposite 
TITe'^lIage of Stonehouso, commanding a fine 
view of the valley, which at this place opens into 
considerable breadth, with the banks shelving in 
a gentle declivity towards the Aven, closely cover- 
ed at the lower extremity with coppice. Lord 
Ringsdale halted, and desired the huntsman to ride 
a short distance farther up the river, and lay the 
dogs into cover. 

The old blacksmith in the Kittymuir, who was 
usually employed as earth'>stopper,had lost his wife, 
who was that day to be buried, and as old Bauldy, 
who had been his substitute, being unacquainted 
with the holes, had not stopped them properly, 
fhe first part of the day afforded no amusement. 
At last ihey descended the river, to a place calleA 
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il&rtin's loop, still celebrated among the Stone- 
house weavers, from a rash a&d desperate leap 
which a huntsman of that name once urged 
his horse to take, and had not the horse had 
more discretion than the rider, it must hare proved 
fatal to both. At this very place, Ringwood, an 
old dog, and leader of his lordship's pack, gave 
tongue; the crj at first was faint, as he had chal- 
lenged a cold scent. The huntsman tally-hoed, and 
sounded his horn, for he knew tiiat Ringwood was 
staunch* Once more old Ringwood, and after him 
the whole pack in full cry. Here we must infringe 
upon our narrative, to relate, that Bomiwin, the 
earth-stopper, was walking before his door, among 
such of his neighbours as had come to his wife's 
funeral, when taken by surprise at the joyful shout 
he heard at a distance, he lifted his hat, and wiUi 
the long black crape hanging dowu, waved it round 
his bead and gave a faint tally ho, when his mourn- 
ful situation occurred to him, and taking out his 
white handkerchief from his pocket, hid his face 
in tears. 

The Aven rung with the trampling of the hor^ 
ses' feet, and the shouts of the hunters, like the 
sound of distant thunder, for the hunt was nume- 
rously attended, and the Stonehouse weavers, in 
great crowds, were running, and hallooing, and 
waving their hats. The fox, for some distance, 
pursued the course of the river, till the dogs were 
close in upon him, when he broke cover. Now 
was the joy of the chase ; fox, and hounds, and 
hunters, all in full view. Mr. O'Halloran took the 
lead, clapping his spurs to his horse, he left Mrs* 
O'Halloran to shin for herself, unless Sir Belfry 
chose to wait on her* A view-halloo burst from 
the throats of hundreds of spectators, till the rocks 
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rd«6cboftd the sound. The huQl took the- direc- 
tion of Ringsdale Castle, when again the fox took 
cover, and crossing the Aven at Miliheugh, he 
fioaght the Skellyton-burn, descended.towards the 
Cljdei and doubling back on the other side of the 
rivulet) brought up the first of the hunters. 

Reynard had been hard run, though he was a 
fine grown fox, but the ground was soft and deep ; 
he was covered with mud — bis brush trailed on the 
ground — several times he fell as he clambered up 
the steep banks. Lord Ringsdale had left the rest 
of the hunters behind a considerable distance, for 
although he had taken his flying leaps with more 
than usual caution, and Mr. O'lTalloran had dash- 
ed right at every fence which came in his way, 
still the strength and bottom of his lordship's hun- 
ter had given him a decided advantage. He was 
riding at full gallop down the same side of the rivu- 
, let which the chase had taken when the fox and 
dogs doubled up on the other, and the hunt termi- 
nated in the. death of the fox, near Mr. O'Hallo* 
ran, who took the brush* 

*'We have had a delightful hunt,'' said Mr. 
O'Halloran, having the brush in bis hand, as Lord 
Ringsdale returned back to him. . 

*^ We have, indeed," said his lordship, ^^ and as 
our horses have had a long, hard ride, we shall not 
lay the dogs iuto cover again to-day, but you will 
dine with me, Mr. O'HaTloran, at the castle this 
afternoon." The huntsman winded his horn, at 
which the company came up immediately, and 
among the rest. Sir Belfry ; Mrs. O'Halloran hav- 
ing returned home as soon as the fox had re-enter- 
ed cover among the rocky banks below Rings^ 
dale. 

^^Soho, Mr. O'Halloran, you have got th^ 
brush," cafled out Sir Belfry, as he dashed through 
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the thicket from the opposite bank. ^^tf»t ia at 
the death, by — -'' 

Mr. O'Halloran tnade no reply, bot eyed him 
with a sallen dozedness, mattering inarticalately 
between his teeth. 

No one was at a loss to eonceive the cause of his 
reiserve and ill humour. Sir Belfry's flirtation 
with Mrs. O'Halloran that day had been so aTow» 
edty open, that it was notorious to every one* 
The party broke up immediately, and although 
Lord RiDgsdale's health did not permit him to re« 
ceive much company at the Castle, that he might 
see how this affitir was likely to tenninate, he 
invited Sir Belfry to dine with him, aloi^ with Mr< 
O'Halloran. , 

After a very excellent dinner, his lordship re- 
quested bis guests to take their wine, as he could 
not have the pleasure of showing them an exam- 
ple, by passing the bottle. 

*' The ground was too wet and heavy to^-day," 
said Lord Ringsdale ; ^' in the course of a few days, 
if the weather is dry, we shall find it much less fa* 
tiguing for the horses.^' 

His Lordship thought by this observation, to 
lead his guests into conversation, and to remove 
that reserve between them which had arisen since 
the hunt. At an early hour after dinner, Mr. 
O'Halloran asked Sir Belfry to take a walk, as he 
wished to have some private conversation with 
him. They retired, and took a walk round the 
castle, and were advanced to what had formerly 
been the glacis. '' Sir Belfry,'' said Mr. O'Hallo- 
ran, stopping short, '^ I expect an explanation from 
you as a gentleman, why you are on such terms of 
intimacy with Mrs. O'Halloran, as you have to^-day 
thought proper to indulge in ?" 

«I shall be happy," said Sir Belfry, "notwith. 
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stftBding your having first infrioged on the good 
faith oia man of honour, by using loaded dice, of 
which I am now fully satisfied, to grant you the 
satisfaction which I presume you desire.'' , . 

'' You will please," replied Mr. O'Halloraa, 'Ho 
name your weapons, the hour and place of meet- 
ing ; as we are here unprovided with friends (o 
arrange these matters between us." 

'^ It is a matter of indifference to me," said Sir 
Belfiy, putting his foot on one of the small brass 
guns which stood before the castle, ''whether 
it is with two of these guns, for that matter ; take 
your choice of weapons ; I am ready) when and 
where you please." 

'' You are so extremely obliging, Sir Belfry, if 
my lord will accommodate us this evening, I accept 
your choice," 

"Most undoubtedly he will do us that favour, 
with the greatest pleasure; we shall propose it to 
him immediately.'' 

With this intention, they returned to the Cas- 
tle. 

"My lord," said Sir Belfry, "Mr. O'Halloran 
and myself have a mind to settle a little dispute 
this evening, if you will oblige us with two of your 
lordship's guns, on the glacis." The manner in 
which this extraordinary request was made, con- 
vinced him that it was made in earnest. 

" I am hostile to all duelling," replied the Earl ^ 
" but you only jest, Sir Belfry." 

" Upon my honour, I do not," replied Sir Bel- 
fry, "and if your lordship's game-keepers had 
been on the spot with their rifles in their hands, I 
should as soon have used the rifles as the guns." 

" I should not have objected to rifles," said Mr. 
O'Halloran, " and I do not now object to them." 

•* It is too late this evening," said Lord Rings- 
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dal6, ^^&nd yoQ have not settled the necessary pre- 
liminaries. Besides, I do not see how you are to 
manage this afiair ;^' after a moment's pause, he 
continaed, ^^ the old gardener is on all occasions 
my chief engineer; I woald recommend to you to 
choose Bauldy as ampire between you, who will 
make the necessary arrangements to night, and to- 
morrow morning, I will myself accompany you to 
the field." 

By this means, he intended to prevent the meet- 
ing from taking place between them, and at the 
same time, to have some amusement, by the singu- 
lar rencounter* He accordingly asked of the gen* 
tiemen to excuse him for a few minutes. He there- 
fore immediately despatched a messenger to Hamil- 
ton, informing the civil power of the intended duel, 
desiring measures to be taken early next morning 
to prevent it. At the same time, he ordered 
Bauldy to be sent for directly, to speak to him. 
As soon as Bauldy came and received his instruc- 
tions, his lordship returned to the room, bringing 
Bauldy along with him. 

Bauldy was informed by Lord Ringsdale, in the 
presence of Sir Belfiy and Mr. O'Halloran, of the 
nature of his commission. 

" Gentlemen,'' said Bauldy, '^ I wash my hands 
o' baith your bludes, for baith the taen an' the 
tither maun be as horndaft as a daft strae, to think 
o^ stannen afore the n^outh o' a loaded cannon, an' 
to be blawn a bits like the peelings o' an ingan. 
Ye canna be i' your right senses, gentlemen, or 
sic a thing wad ne'er tiae enter't i' your heada* 
I'll Wadd either o' you a plack/that my lord there, 
will, at the distance of twa hun'er yards, an' 
that's the greatest distance the grun' will alioo, 
pit a ball wi' a whusk thro' the croon o' ane your 
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hkU^ as /air as ye had boreU wi' a wuinle. The 
sixfli coininandDi-^*-*— ''' 

**Bauldjr," said Lord Ringsdale, iaterrapting 
bim, at the same time pouring him out a glass of 
wine, " we do'nt want a sermon ; drink the gei^tle- 
men^s good healths, and proceed to business." 

^^ Your^ude healths, gentlemen,'^ said Bevldjr ; 
^^fflucWe luck to you baith. I wish you a merry 
meeting, but for a' that, am fcarH we'll bae a sorry 
partin. I see nae difficulty ava in drawing oot Ac 
articles," be continued, as he arose and strode 
across the room, communing with himself, ^^ only 
T may na' be able to come to the bit aff lufe, FU 
try, however." 

^< The distance canna exceed, at the very maist, 
twa hun'er yards, for the gruo' wull no allow o't ; 
but ye may come as muckle closer as ye like your- 
fiells." 

^^It IS a very good distance," said the Earl; ^^a 
very fair distance for point blank." 

<* As yc're baith gentlemen," said Bauldy, " ye'U 
no " 

^' I would not pass my word for us both," said 
Sir Belfry, breaking in on his discourse. 

^^ Ye make the exception on your otrn behalf, 
Sir Belfry, I presume," said Mr. O^Halloran. 

" I must beg of you both to be silent, gentle- 
men," said the Earl ; '^ you interrupt Bauldy, aiid 
if he suggests any thing amiss, I shall be ready to 
offer my opinion for you mutually." 

" I was eaun to say, that a chain shot, coming 
right an' leu on baith sides o' a man, wad give nae 
proof whulk was the best marksman, an' m^t 
snip a man in twa halves, although the gun was na 
pointed within an ell o' him. An' as for canister 
shot, or grape shot, they're perfect murder, and 
wad be mair like twa poachers than — — ." Here 
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Bauldj paused— "'than — ^ ca' yoursells what ye 
like, syne 1 maHnna ca' you gentlemen.'^ 

** No cbain-shbt^ nor canister-shot, nor grape- 
shot ; bat they must fire round shoV said Lord 
Ringsdale. 

^' Certainly, round shot by all means ; I houp 
that will do baith your turns, to your ain satisfac- 
tion' said Bauldy; 

" Proceed, Bauldy," said his Jordship. 

" Arid feghten like, they baithmaun hae their ban- 
ner rolls, an^ their piles o^ balls on the field, alang 
wi' their guns. When the guns are loadet and 
primU,and the matches lightet, they will than stick 
up their banner rolls, the ane to- his right han^ aa^ 
the ither to his left ; whan they hae only baith to 
take a good vieey at their neebor's banner roll, an' 
they need na. be in ony desperate hurry ; there's 
nae Corn shaking And last ava, ha^en done sae, 
they maun baith stan^ up, straight as an elwan', 
afore their ain banner roil. To prevent either o' 
them flinchin', a game-keeper can stan' a few 
yards back out o' the range o' the shot, wi^ his 
loadet rifle cocket i' his han'» to shoot him dead on 
the spot that steers a fit. That they may baith 
fire thegither, your lordship will, maybe, gie them 
the signal, by firing a pistol, stationed at some 
wee distance alT, at a sid^, atween them, mea- 
sur^t so as to be exactly as near the taen as the 
tither." 

These stipulations being committed to ' writings 
and signed by both parties, Bauldy bade them good 
night, shaking hands with them, and holding his 
hat in his hand, he stood up in the floor, '^ May God, 
in hi^ infinite mercy,'^ said he, ^' forgie you, an^ 
forgie me, an' forgie us a' for this'job, whan its 
done;, for it's siafn' wark^^r^Amen. An' gtide night 
io you a'." 

Vol. r. 14 
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He was about to have retired. 

" Stop a little, Baoldy,'' said his lordship ; ^^ we 
have net yet selected the guns.'' 

" There^s tralth to come an' gang on, an' they 
can please themseU, as they want to hae muckle 
hole, or a wee hole through them. They can 
wale ane apiece to please them, for the gons are 
o^ all sorts an' sizes. But I houp afore they meet, 
they'll baitb gang to their knees afore the throne o' 
mercy, an' pray for better guidance than to spill 
ither's blood like twa heathen*" 

" Good night, Bauldy," said his Lordship ; '''be 
up in good time-, we shall probably want your far- 
ther advice and assistance." 

'^ BuJ," said Bauldy, holding the rooin door in 
his hand, " we had better get baith their coffins 
made, for we aire like eneugh to want them." 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE DISCOVERY. 
-Diamond cut diamond. 



Old Provkhb. 



On the afternoon after the hunt, as soon as Mrs. 
O'Halloran returned home, she despatched Jock 
Baird, who since he left off being physician, acted 
aa groom to Mr. O'Halloran, with a message to 
Meg Dyot, -desiring her to come over immediately 
lo the n^ansion-hoase at the Kittymuir^ to speak 
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with her. Jock found Meg Dyot ia an old hovel, 
making spoons. 

"Come awa', Dr. McFudge,'' said Meg; "are 
ye come to feel my poise, or to bleed, or blister 
me.".. 

" Ca' me Jock Baird> an' ye'll no misca'," said 
he. ** Mrs.. O'Halloran wants to speak wi' you." 

"So ye hae drapet the doctor then, Jock," said 
Meg -, "is your ain croun bale yet, that I clour't to 
you at Straven Fair, for playing yo^r pranks wi' 
Laird Shadow, you loon." 

" But," continued Meg, " how the de'il did you 
come by your St, Andrews' degree, Jock ; how in 
a' the war!' did a collier curmudgeon. Ifke you get 
a doctor's degree ?" 

" Ye need na mak sic a wonner ought about it ; 
ony body that has the siller i' his pooch. can get a 
degree frae Aberdeen or St. Andrews ony time for 
payin' for't," said Jock. 

"That's the gate, is't, Jock, man," said Meg 
Dyotj " tout man, an' it's an easy thing to be a 
doctor then, but it's no sae easy to be a gude 
ane." , 

" It's gude gear that pleases the merchant," said 
Jock, "' and I had an unco run o' business. 1 hae 
got my inhalers greatly improved-— at first, I made 
my patients shake the anti-hectic pouther into 
their mouths frae a pepper*box,but " 

"Ye need na tell me ought about it, Jock," said 
Meg, " for am no gaun to turn doctor, and blaw a 
pickle peatstour out o' the nosle o' a pair o' bel- 
low^ into people^a tbrapples like yon. But it's no 
for naithing that ye took a trip to Botany Bay, and 
keepet company wi' that fallow Pratt. What's 
come o' him, Jock\?" 

^M hinna time to stau' here pallaverin' ; ye're 
wantet o'er by at the muckle housci directly ; am 
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I to say ye^re Gomin^ or no ?'' s&id Jock, drawing 
towards the door, and looking back. 

*' Wba's she, this braw leddy— this Mrs. O'Hal- 
loran, that wants to see a puir body like me. Wha 
13 she, pray ?'' - . 

" Ye'U see whan ye get there ; an' if ye dinna 
come ye need na care ; a'm awa afore yoa," said 
Jock« 

" Tell her a'm comin' then,"- said Meg, throwing 
her old red cloak about her shoulders, and setting 
off as* fast as she could, thinking to come up with 
Jock ; but he kept on before her, and although she 
called out to him two or three times, as loud as 
she could call, he took care not to hear her. 

The old mansion-house of the Kittymuir was 
pretty well furnished after the otd style, and 'Mr. 
O'Halloran had hired it furnished.. As M'eg Cyot 
entered the room where Airs. O'Halloran was sit- 
ting, she rose up and shook hands with Meg, bid- 
ding her be seated. 

^' Meg, you do not know me, I see,'^ said Mrs. 
d'Halloran. 

'indeed, I dinna ken you ; and how should i 
ken a leddy I ne'er saw," said Meg, " although 
your face looks like ane I hae seen ; but I maun 
be wrang; ye canna be her that ye^ae some re- 
semblance o\" 

" Have ye forgotten Nanny Baird, then 5 many 
a time I have sat on your knee; many a - -"' ' 

The tears began to run down her cheeks, but 
she wiped them off and resumed, 

"I am Nanny, your old acquaintance." 

^' Nanny Baird," said Meg Dyot, holding up both 
her bands in surprise, '^my bonny Princess Cara« 
boo, you are quite a fairy queen ; its mony, a day 
since I saw you. Who is Mr. O'Halloran, your 
husband ? tell me wha he is ?" 
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^^Cali him not my husband, but he is Mr^ 
O^Halloran, or Mr. O'Srien, or Mr. Pratt, for he 
has been called by all these names,'' said the Prin- 
cess Caraboo, alias Nanny .Baird. 

'* Gude sauf me ! the rinagate, cheatywoodie 
horse-thief, Parson Pratt,'' said Meg, thunderstruck 
to have made such a discovery. 

^^ I will leave his house this night," said Nanpy 
Baird, as we shall now denominate her, seeing she 
has renounced the name of Mrs. O'Halloran. 

^* Where is Mr. O— O'Halloran at this moment,' 
inquired Meg, with some degree of agitation, lest 
he should return, and she should witness a scene 
which' she dreaded ; not that she was personally 
afraid, for with the cudgel she held in her hand, she 
stood in nt> fear of violence from any thing short 
of fire-arms. 

^^He is at Ringsdale Castle, along with Lord 
Ringsdale and Sir Belfry 'Battledoor." As she 
mentioned the Baronet's name, a smile passed 
over her face, the cause of which Meg Dyot did 
not comprehend. She continued, ^Mie will not 
be soon home from the company he is in ; and be- 
fore he returns, I shall take myself to a place of 
safety, for were he to find me, he would certainly 
murder me," 

" Murder y6u ! for what wad he murder you ?'* 

" You shall learn presently. Hived, you know, 
in India, with Mr. Barber, who went from the 
Stonehouse." 

^^1 hear Mr. Barber died lately/' said Meg 
Dyot. 

" 1 then," said Nanny,* " became acquainted 

with Mr. O^Halloran,and returned to England with 

him; he was accused of forgery, and while he 

was in Jail, to obtain means to maintain him, fpr I 

14* 
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was almost distracled, and did not know what to 
do " 

''Ye was as wild as a flea in a blanket,^' said 
Meg, *' and ran off into the woods, and when they 
caught you, ye pretendet to be the Princess Cara- 
boo ; but } e best can tell your ain story ^ ntony a 
time 1 hae Itfught at your hen scarts o^ letters, that 
put a' the leaniU folk to their wits en' what to mak 
o' them. But let us hear how ye managU it sae 
weel." 

^ ^' There was a Turkish frigate on the coast of 
England, and I pretended to have been a captive 
Princess Carahoo aboard of it, and to have made 
my escape by swimming ashore. The English 
people are easily deceived, for they are so fond of 
the marvellous as to believe any thing, and every 
thing that is new and extraordinary, no matter how 
improbable; indeed, the more it is so, the more it 
pleases them, and the ihore readily they believe it 
impliciti)'." 

^' It's a tr^ie eneugh; an' mony a braid unfeasi- 
ble lie I hae telPt myself on baith sides o' the 
Tweed ) and the mairlies I telPt, the maeaumouses 
I gat ; but I hinner you frae teliin' your story.'' 

^^ To resume my tale, 1 dressed after the manner 
I had seen in the East — I ascended to the top of 
the house, and performed my rites of worship to^ 
wards the East — I lived on vegetable food, and I 
wrote from' right lo left, in imitation of Eastern 
characters. The learned all believed them to be 
the alphabet of some unknown language. I got 
well supplied with money, but at last I was found 
out. Mr.'O'Halloran was convicted of forgery^ 
and banished to Botany Bay«" 

'' How in the name o' wonder'" said Meg, '' dii 
be get bajck again frae that far awa place/' 

''He and some other convicts escaped, by get-< 
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ting posseseibn of a sloop in the Derweiit> dad got 
on board an American South Sea whaler* I had 
gone to America, where I staid till I met Mr. 
O'Hallorah in New^York, and with him I returned 
back to Great Britain.'' 

" It wais singular eneugh^ to be sure, 4hat ye hap* 
pened to forgether^" said Meg Dyoi^ 

" It was so — but I heard the report of bis having 
escaped, and that he was in the city of. New-York, 
and I at last met him one daj, walking in Broad- 
way. You cannot conceive the life that I have led 
with him since our return — at one time, he person- 
ates a missionary preacher, and levies contribu* 
tions for the missionary societies— in fine, he is a 
preacher'— a horse thief-^*a highwayman^ — a gam* 
bier — and a ^gentleman, all in the course of a few 
hours." . . ' • • . 

" Ony thing," said Meg Dyot, "-but an honest 
man ; so be that he gets the gowd, that will some day 
pit a halter about his peck, and hang him on the 
allows." 

"1 have more to tell you — Mr. Barber has left 
a large property to a Mr. Shadow." 

*^ I ken him wcel," said Meg, with impatience* 
*i 1 ken the laird brawlj^— but what roair was ye 
gaun to say." 

*' That Mr. O^Halloran has forged a power of 
attorney, authp^izing him to take possession of the 
property,. and to receive the money on behalf of 
Mr. Shadow," 

She then opened a scrcitoire, and took out a 
l^rcel of papers, which she gave to Meg Dyot, to 
transmit either to Laird Shadow or to Lord Rings- 
dale ; informing her .Diat the sooner they were de» 
livered after to-night, the better; but all events^ 
ibe parcel contained all the forjored documents, and 
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that Mr. Shadow was in no danger of Ibsing the 
property, now that they were taken care of* Meg 

Sut the parcel in her pocket, and would imme- 
lately have gone home to have put it in a place 
of safety, for every breath of ajr, or the least 
noise made her startle, and she grasped her cudgel 
firm in her hand, determined rather to fight till she 
died than to part with it. But ^he was loath to 
leave Nanny, whom shetiad known when a child^ 
and who besides had a charm about her that madq 
her company fascinating. 

" YeVe quite a leddy,'' said Meg, ^^and canna 
fyle your bonny white bands wi' worken; let me 
speer at you what ye mean to do wi' yoursell ; 
your brither Jock canna keep you — Jock will hae 
to fa^ to the pi^ks again, and howk coals, unless be 
gets a new St. Andrews' degree, An' sets up doctor 
ance more." * While Meg was endeavouring to 
make herself acquainted with, the ways and means 
by which her fair companion was about to support 
herself, and to keep soul and body together in de- 
cent plight, without being necessitated to seek sub- 
sistence by bodily labour, which under existing 
circumstances, appeared to Meg to be very pro* 
blematical, Jock Baird entejred the room in a great 
hurry, with looks of deep concern, as if he had 
something of a very disastrous nature to commu- 
nicate—with his mouth gaping wide open, his eyes 
fixed in a boorish stare, *' I hae just heard this 
minute," said Jock, "that Mr. O'Halloranan' Sir 
Belfrj, the dragoon officer, are to fight a duel the 
morrow morning, at Ringsdale." ^ 

"You stupet hocus, ye hae frightet your poor 
sister into hysterics," said Meg, rising from her 
ohaip, and supjporting the quondam Mrs^ O'Hallo- 
ran in her arms, who had fallen back in her chair, 
and was dropping on the carpet. " Fesb water, 
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Jock, jou cui^'' sbe exclaimed with fury, as be 
stood like a post without onovkig a single Btep. The 
water was at last obtained, and applied to her tem- 
ples and hands, yet the faint continued. 

^^ BVing feathers an^ burn them aneath her nose 
— wet her lips wi' a feather — poor leddy, she bisks 
at the mouth — ^fling up the win#^w, and gie her 
fresh, air — how caul and clammy her face is," con' 
iinued Meg, addressing a female servant who had 
come to her assistance. 

The' patient drew in her breath, deeply, and 
looked up. ^^ She's comin to herseli," said Jock. 

**Steek your gab, you gowk, and get out.o' the' « 
bouse wi^ you ; ye can buy a medical <]iploma at 
Aberdeen and St. Andrews', but they canna sell . 
you skill alang wi't.'' Jock Baird left the room, and 
Meg Dyot, no longer under the restraint of male 
company, felt herself at liberty to inquire into the 
cause of her patient's deliquium anitnif having pla- 
ced her in a recumbent posture on a bed, as much 
secundum artem as if she had' been a physician. 

'*^ Ye hae had a biftout, Mrs. O'Halloran," said 
Meg to her patient, who, in a few minutes, arose 
and sat. down on. her chair. ^*'Bnt dinna alarm 
yoursell, hinny, about IMfr. O'Hallpran 5 he's no the 
gear^hat^will traik. . But you like him then for a^ 
that; female love 's no soon )iftet.'' 
* " 1 love him ! no, no ; not I." 

" Dear me," said Meg,/* an^ just now. ye tUrnU 
up your een like a shot pyat ; ane disha ken what 
to mak o' you." 

It did not occur to Meg that it took two 'to fight 
a' duel, and without. asking any questions, she left . 
ber patient to fu'dl her intentions of quitting the 
house, as a carriage and a pair of hofses drove tk^ 
the door. 
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S|ie, however, resolved to be at the Castle early 
in ttiie moGDing, to acquaint Lord Ringsdale with 
the nature of. the fraud which Bir« O'Halloran in- 
tended to have practised on his Lordship's friend. 
Laird Shadow. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

F 

THB DUEL. / 

Hit or miss — luck's a', 

Scotch Proverbs. 

Next morning, Lord Ringsdale, having carried 
his precautions into effect, infornied the gentlemen, 
who had both slept at the castle, that he was ready 
to attend them to the field* The ggns were select- 
ed, which were two short brass 'six pounders; and 
the servants at the castie placed them on the ground 
where his Lordship usually fired ball cartridge at 
the target. This being done,, the powder in the 
cartridges, and the baiis,^ were inspected bv the 
combatants, together with the portfires. While 
Bauldy measured out, in therf presence, thedistance 
at which they were to stand* and likewise, the sta- 
tion where the Earl was to fire the signal — the 
me^keepers loaded and primed the guns. 

Mr. O'Hallofan and Sir Belfry having shaken 
bands, the guns were placed.at the proper distance, 
and the banner-rolls erected ; each of the combat* 
ants then pointed his gun on his antagonist's ban* 
ner^roll— and receiving his lighted portfire from 
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the ga^me^keeper who was to standby him to shoot 
him dead i^ case he infringed the' articles which 
had been agreed upon— he placed himself with bis 
back to bis own banner-roll, and waited the signal 
toiire. ' His Lordship and the game-keepers took 
their stations — the combatants held their portfires 
erect. 

The Earl fired his pistol, and at the same mo* 
ment, the guns were both fired. The Aven re* 
sounded as with thunder — both had. stood staunch 
•without flinching, and, of course, neither game- 
keeper had fired. 

Both combatants found themselves unhurt, and 
each looked anxious through the smoke to see if 
the other had fallen. To their mutual astonish- 
ment, neither were wounded. No trace of the 
balls being discovered, neither felt satisfied that 
the guns had been loaded with shot ; and although 
they did not reproach his Lordship with having 
amused himself with their feelings, they were both 
of opinion that they had fired only blank cartridge. 
To prevent this reflection, the game-keepers, 
having rammed home the catridges and the wad- - 
ding, th<2 combatants shotted the guns with their 
own hands, and saw them well rammed and primed. 
The game-keepers returned tp their stations, 
lifted tbeir rifles, and held them ready on the cock 
to fire,. according to orders, on the delinquent. 
The Earl stood at his station, and the antagonists 
at their posts, holding up their portfires as before* 
At the very time they expected.the signal to fire, 
Lord Stuart turned round to call in the aid of the 
civil power, who were in readiness to obey his 
commands, to prevent the' fatal consequencea 
which now must have ensued. At this moment, 
within a few yards of him, the redoubted Meg Dyot 
appeared, with a huge oaken cudgel^ an^ darting 
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towards Mr. O^Halloran, as he stood at his gim^ she 
placed herself *before the mouth of the loaded can- 
non, and raised her stick over his heafl^ exclatmiDg, 
^' If you steer han^ or fit, I'll dash out your harns 
Whare you stan% amang your feet.'' And she 
would have been as good as her word* This un- 
expected intrusion collected the whole party to- 
gether beside her and Mr. O'Halloran. 

Meg Dyot, putting her hand into a large old 
leather wallet by her side, took out the packet of 
papers, which, as has been stated, she received 
from Mrs. 0?lIaUoran, (Nanny Baird) and gave it 
to Lord Ringsdale. "Cast your 6'e o'er these 
papers, my' Lord," said Meg, as she presented them 
to him, "and ye'U see what a rogue's trick that 
fallow^s been after.'^ 

Lord Ringsdale, having for a few minutes over- 
looked the contents of the packet, " You notorious 
villain, O'Halloran," said his Lordship, *^ this is a 
most nefarious attempt to defraud my iriend, Mr. 
Shadow^ of a large property, bequeathed to him in 
India by the deceased Mr..Barber* You have here 
forged a power of attorney, constituting you his 
sole agent in India ; and to render the fraud as little 
liable to suspicion as possible, you have also forged 
a number of letters, irpm gentlemen in this coun- 
try, to several people of distinction there. Among 
otherletters, here is one purporting lo be written 
by me, in- which you havje, something, nearly imi- 
tated my handwriting. -Game-keepers," he con* 
tinued, " take care that he does not attempt to 
escape; the peace-officers are at hand;^(re shall 
have him taken into custody immediately." 

"Your Lordship was therefore prepared, this 
morning, to have us bound over to keep the 
peace," said Sir Belfry. 

"I was," replied Lord Ringsdale, " and the oSi- 
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cers are aoir at band to'obey my orders in secdting 
O'Halloran." 

*^Stop a little,'^ said Sir Belfry ; *' he has swindled 
me out of money to a considerable amoant, be- 
sides having the impudence to challenge me to 
mortal combat ; 1 insist on cooling his courage, 
which is not deficient^ by giving him a good duck*' 
ing in the river." 

^^ Duck him, duck him," called out old Bauldy 
and the two game-keepers. 

"Plash him weel," cried MegDyot; "he's a 
tarry black sheep, and his fleece will be the better 
o' a gude scouring." 

Lord Ringsdaie was overruled ^ for indeed he 
did not make great opposition, as he thought the 
pfience of O'Halloran's having palmed himself oh 
the sportsmen who had attended the hunt as a man 
of honour and a gentleman, deserved a chastise- 
ment which the ^retributive justice of the law did 
not reach. 

Mean while, Sir Belfry and the game^keepers, 
laying hold of O'Halloran, were not long in plun- 
ging him head and ears into the mill-pond, giving him 
the cold aSusion by immersion, very much to their 
satisfaction — Meg Dyot all the while calling out, 
*' twa three mae dips, jE;ame-keepers — twa thr^e 
mae dips — wallap him weel." 

The gan»e-keepers did their office with such a 
degree of alacrity, that the colour began to for- 
sake O'Halloran's cheeks, and they assumed a livid 
purple. 

" Hold, hold," called out the Earl, " or you will 
drown him," alarmed lest they should proceed too 
far. 

O'Halloran pretended to faint — his bead droop- 
ed on his breast — his limbs hung feeble — ^giving a 
convulsive gasp ; he 'fell back in their arms. Ho 
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was placed on a stone by the side of the river, one 
of the game-keepers standing behind him to hold 
him ap. 

In the twinkling of an eye, O^Hailoran, with a 
sudden, violent effort, disengaged himself from the 
game-keeper who held him, and with a sadden 
spring, leaped forward towards the edge of the 
Qiill-dam, and dived under the water. 

Meg Djot had regained her cudgel, which sbe 
had laid aside during the ducking, and was standing 
with it in her hand; as he ran on, she threw it with 
violence at his bead, but missing the mark, it sung 
past, and stfiking the water, ploughed it up into 
- a deep furrow. A shower of stones from the game- 
keepers and Sir Belfry, dashed the spray over him 
as he raised his head above the water, to take 
breath, and when he reached the other side of the 
river, but none of them happened, to take effect 
While CHalloran reached the bank on the oppo- 
site side, the game-keepers crossed a shallow part of 
the water, and followed him through the coppice 
among the rocks, but all to no purpose, where so 
many thickets afforded him ad opportunity of con- 
cealing himself. Unwilling to give up the search 
while the least chance remained, the game-keepers 
returned to. the castle, armed themselves with their 
rifles ; and with their besigles they searched the 
woody banks for several miles afresh, but with no 
more success than beforel 

In the interim. Lord Ringsdale and Sir Belfry. 
^8 they walked back to the castle, followed by Meg 
Dyot, interrogated her how she came in possession 
.of the packet. 

« I'll tell you about it," said Meg. "I was sit- 

ting beekin' my shins by the fire, whan I was sent 

- for by Mrs. O'Halloran, as she ca's hersell, to speak 

io her. Mrs. O'Halloran, my troutb," continued 
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Mef[, ^^Bhe's nae mair Mrs. O'Halloran than she 
is the Princess Caraboo; a light tailt limmer, that 
takes up wP ony body, aiid that Sir Belfry kens 
\7e0l eneugh without my telling him." 
, ^' But how came you by the packet,^' said Sir 
Belfry, to keep her from wandering from her sub- 
jects to a topic which he would much rather that 
at present she should not introduce. 

•'' My Lord," said Meg, "it was a' through her 
love for a gentleman Ps^e no name, that I ken't 
ought about it.^^ 

^^ Is the gentleman who stands so high in the la- 
dy's favour present, Meg ?^' inquired his Lord- 
ship. 

"' He's maybe no far aff," said Meg, ** but Mrs, 
O'Halloran had just been telling me a laag story 
about hersell and O^Halloran, and that she was 
gaun to leave him for gude affd a\ whan in cam'. 
Jerk 6a.ird, and tellU her that Sir lielfry here and 
O'Hallo ran. were to. fight a duel, when she turnH 
as white as a clout, and swarfU. 

** Why," sa^d the Earl, " should she lay her bus- 
baiid^s fighting a duel so much to heart, as she was 
about to separate from him.'' 

** But, my Lord," said Meg, "there's two at 
bargain makin', and Oj'Halloran could neither gie 
nor receive a challenge without somebody else 
being concerned, ye ken." This was a discovery 
which Meg did not make at first more than his 
Lordship, but she had now obtained more informa- 
tion concerning the cause of Mrs. O'Halloran's sud- 
den indisposition than she then possef^sed. 

^' I understand your inuendo perfectly, Meg," 

said LordRingsdale. "The danger which a second 

person, who shall be nameless, stood in, alarmed 

s her so, that her feelings overcame her reserve, a^d 

she made you her confidante." 
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'^ Of course, my Lord ; 1 am the second person 
you allude to, and if, I* have the good fortune to 
have excited such an interest in her breast for my 
safety, Thought to think myself highly fortunate, 
and greatly honoured,'' said Sir Belfry. 

" And yet, maybe for a' that," said Meg, " had 
O'Halloran catch't you asleep, the last time ye look 
up your night's quarters at the Kitty muir, ye might 
faae alter't your mind,had he served you as the black- 
smith o' Fo|soway did the Roman Catholic priest, 
whan he took him to the reformation clog, and set- 
ting fire to the smidd}, bade him cut or burn." 

"I would advise you, for the future, Sir Belfry, 
to avoid this man's house as you would have done 
the bed of the robber Procrustes,'' said the Earl. 

" You have not told us, Meg," said Sir Belfry, 
desirous to give a diJBferent turn to the conversa- 
tion, ^' how you goC possession of the packet." 

^^ Whare could 1 get it, but whare it was," said 
Meg ; *^ 1 tell you now, then, that I got it frae 
Mrs. O'Halloran'd ain hand, just before she steppet 
into a carriage and drove off frae the Kitty muir, 
taking a moon-light flitting. 1 guess ye'll no speer 
ony quastiohs, who sent the carriage, or whare she's 
bound for. A bonny leddy she is^ Sir Belfry,'' 
continued Meg, ^^ and a shave aff a broken cheese 
is ne'er mist ; but if 1 ware some folk, I wad ay 
baea pair p' new shoon o' my ain^ ony gate, an^ 
they ware the slighter, and put aff wi' naebody's 
offcasts ; but draff's gude eneugh for swine." 

^^ Go to the d " ■ 1 and shake yourself, you 
b ," said Sir Belfry, colouring up at Meg's 
coarse jokes before Lord Ringsdale, and not wish- 
ing to bear any more of her news, be walked off a 
few steps hastily, observing to his Loi*dship that he 
must immediately return to the barracks* 

^^Go into the kitcfaeui Meg, and get some re- 
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freshment after your morning's walk," said the 
Earl, afl-.he rejoined Sir Belfry, who had kept on 
walking quickly towards the castle. 

^^I hope^ Sir Belfry,'^ said Lord Rinesdale, as 
soon as they were by themselves, ^^ that tor the fu- 
ture, you will be more g*iarded in losing your 
money with swindlers, or exposing your person in 
duelling with desperadoes, and while 1 have admi- 
red your courage to-day,. I am sorry to think that 
there seems to be well-grounded cause for this 
man's jealousy, who has escaped from us to commit 
further depredations on society." 

" Forgive me, my Lord,^' said Sir Belfry, " that 
I am not at present at leisure to listen to your 
friendly admonitions, for I have received intelli- 
gence from the gentlemen whose estates lay con- 
tiguous to mine, that two members are to be elect- 
ed within these few days, to represent the county 
of I P , in parliament, and as they have sent their 
deputation express, requesting me to offer mvself 
as one of the candidates, and have, unsolicited, of- 
fered me their interest, which is very powerful, I 
am in haste to be present at the election, and must 
bid you good morning." 

The Earl expressed his happiness^ to hear 
of so great a testimonv of public favour having 
been manifested towards his friend, and with mu* 
tual regret, that the time they had spent together 
had been so short, they parted, promising to keep 
up a correspondence by writing, till an opportunity 
should be afforded tb<;m of meeting^again. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



THE DEJEUNE* 



Friendship ! myeterious cement of the soul t 
Sweet'ner of life, and solder of society ^ 
1 owe thee much. 

The Grav£. 

Once more, the fields resumed their vernal ver- 
dure, and the merrj month of May bedecked the 
variegated meadows ; the woods and groves, and 
every bush were clothed with leaves, and renova- 
ted nature smiled o^er the flowery landscape. At 
this season, the vacation for the summer months 
commences at the university of Glasgow, and Gos- 
lington was about to return home. Laird Shadow 
having written to him to return by Ringsdaie Cas- 
tle early on the morning of their appointment, left 
home on horseback, ^nd arrived at the Castle a 
little before his Lordship^s usual hour of break- 
fast. He found his son awaiting his arrival, who 
introduced him into the room where the Earl was. 
ready to receive him, having purposely risen a 
little earlier than usual. 

*' I am very glad to see you, Mr. Shadow^^^ said 
his Lordship, rising from his seat and shaking him 
kindly by the hand. 

The laird, having returned the salutation, and 
taking a chair, after a few remarks on the seasooi 
and the weather, which, by right of general cus- 
tom, forms the preface in all companies to conver- 
sation, observed, ^ I feel mysell' muckle obleegit 
to your Lordship for the concern ye hae gien your- 
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sell already on my behalf, and I hoap that iti a few 
days, with your advice a^d assistance, we shall get 
a' put to right.'^ 

'^ No doubt of it, Mr. Shadow,^^ said the Earl ; 
^' you have nothing to fear. I am perfectly satis- 
fied, from the information which 1 have already 
received, that Mrs. Shadow is the nearest rela* 
tion,now alive, to her late brother, Mr. Barber, and 
therefore, according to his will, the whole of his 
property comes to your family." 

" It's a' true ye say, my Lord,'' replied Matthew, 
^' and as nane o' her brothers are alive, or hae left 
ony children, the hale o'4ii8fortunevWi' the excep- 
tion o' a few legacies, comes to our family." 

^^ And a laige property it is, Mr. Shadow; in a 
short time, you will, I hear, be possessed of up- 
wards of a hundred thousand pounds sterling." 

"It's a hantle 6' siller, tny Lord,'* said the 
Laird, " and I houp I'll ken how to guide it, for a 
fu' cup 's no easy carriet. But am no feart that 
my wife and mysell will, in our auld days, fool awa 
the siller; but than there's nae kenning how the 
young folks haay do whan they grow up." 

" Let us hope the best, Laird," said the Earl ; 
**your son is a youth of great promise, and I am 
happy to say^ that his talents are, without flattery, 
excellent, and he possesses a degree of diligence 
that few of his age can bokst of." 

*' Pm unco happy to hear you say so, my Lord," 
said the Laird, '^ yet after a', what signifies warld's 
gear, or lear, or abilifies, without a gude share o' 
mother-wit to guide them." 

The truth of this observation came home to his 
Lordship's breast with redoubled force, from the 
thoughtless profligacy^ he had lately witnessed in 
his friend Sir Belfry, who, with a lordly income 
and splendid talents, was guilty of squandering the 
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cae ia extravapnce, aod of pervertiog the other, 
by'^his BOf histical wit aod iogenuity in uodermipiug 
the moral virtue of his male companioDa, and by 
his gay gallantries, of sedacing and ruining* sooh of 
the female seias bad the misfortune tp he enamour- 
ed of his company, from the elegance of his per; 
son, or the vivacity of his versatile humour* 
• ^' Mr. Shadow,'' said the Earl, ^'you will be able 
to give your son an independence which will place 
him above exel-cising any of the learned profes- 
sions for his livelihood ; yet as a life of idleness is 
by no means conducive to our happiness, he ought 
still to pursue his studies with the same diligence 
with which he has so far advanced in them/' 

*^ It is my wish that he should finish his educa- 
tion," said laird Shadow ; '' but if he will only 
learn moderation, and be content to fulfil the du« 
ties o' private life, he will bebaith as useful a mem- 
ber o' society, and as happy a man as if he was in 
a mair public station." 

^' You have had a long ride," said the Earl, 
" and it is time we had breakfast, when we can 
more fully resume this subject" So saying, he 
- pulled the bell, and a gra^ve looking, highly povr- 
"dered, well-dressed servant, placed the break^t 
on the table. This was the first time ever the 
Laird had breakfasted or dined with a, lord at his 
own house ; for if he had occasionally, at a public 
dinner, sat at the same table with a nobleman, in a 
mixed company, he generally sat at the lower end 
of the room, and those who occupied the higher 
seats, were interposed between him and the lord 
orduke who presided, like the sun in the solar sys« 
tern, so thai his awkwardness was neitberconspicu- 
ous, nor at ail attended to, except by some rustic 
neighbour who sat beside him, still more boorish 
than himself. lie then, of course, comparatively 
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speaking, felt a^ his ease^ sent his plate bj the 
waiter to be replenished with vdbatever he had a 
mind to, and after dinner, drank his wine and pass- 
ed the bottle. ^ This was all very well, and on his 
retom home, served him to tell the good-wife of 
the excellence of the entertainment, and the plea* 
sant afternoon he had sperit^ But to sit at breaks 
hst with Lord Stuart, in Ringsdale Castle, made a 
wide difference. There was a time' when he would 
have plead his eic^ise, and retired, and if he had 
finished his business, his plea would have secured 
his retreat ; but now' he was Matthew Shadow, 
Esq. worth above a hundred thousand pounds, as 
sure as if themonej had been in bis pocket — ^^had 
come over on purpose to breakfast with his Lord- 
ship, and to converse with him About his afiairs, he 
had no back doors to flee to. So casting an eye 
on his personal appearance, with some mixture o 
confusion and diffidence, he advanced to the 
table. . , 

' While the £arl helped his guest to a piece of 
fresh salmon, observing that it was the nrst fish 
which had that season been killed in his waters, 
(for indeed, it was yet early in May, and lately, 
salmon have not been so plenty nor so early as 
formerly in the Aven,) Matthew, unwilling to com- 
mit himself, was in no hurry to be the first to be- 
gin. And probably he expected, that Lord Rings- 
dale would either have said grace himself^ or desi^ 
red Goslington, as junior chaplain, to have done 
so, but this did not take place, for this good old 
ctistom of former days, among people of rank in 
Scotland, was become unfashionable, and saying 
grace was whoUy restricted ta dinner, and even 
then was reduced to an ambiguous thanksgiving in 
a trite coople of syllables*— thank Gk>d. 

So far^ Matthew stowed not only bis roverenee 
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for ordnances, but bis good«breedtiig in waitiog till 
his Lordship set an example. Keeping at rather 
too respectful a distance from the tabl^, aod making 
along arm, heboid bis knife and fork as genteelly 
as could be expected of him, and sipped bis tea 
out of bis cup a- little too hot to be comfortable. 
This, however, was his first dejeune with a noble- 
man, and,, upon the whole, he passed muster tole- 
rably welU Nor was he greatly embarass^d; for 
casting an eye on Goslington, who seemed to have 
grown familiar with nobility, Jie gathered courage, 
and even ventured to meet his Lordfihip's eye, as 
if he was so far master of his feelings as to be pre* 
pared to enter into discourse with bim« 

Lord Ringsdale perceived with pleasure that his 
guest was^o much at his ease, for a modest, piato, 
Scotch farmer, and if he sat a little awkwardly at 
table, he^aw that th« old veteran, with a little 
drilling, would mingle with the higher circles of 
society, to which his affluent circumstances would 
now entitle him, with decorum and respecta-^ 
bility* 

The breakfast being finished, Matthew was 
heartily glad of it, and if he had not quite acquitted 
himself to his own satisfaction, yet he rose from the 
table on pretty good terms with himself. 

Lord Ringsdale then proposed a walk, desiring 
Goslington to accompany them, and as they passed 
through the great hall, he showed his guest 4he fa- 
mily pictures, which hong upon the wall, the an- 
cient armour of his ancestors, and the trophies of* 
their bravery. 

On the west end of the • hall, at the height to 
give a proper effect to the figures, was^ placed a 
splendid picture of the battle of Bannockbarn, 
which extended the whole breadth uf the wall; bat 
as it was still earlyi the light was not thrown upon 
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it in sofficient quantity, nor in a proi>er> directimi 
Hto &how it to the best advantage to the eye of a con- 
notsear, but to the Laird this was not perceptible. 
No sooner was he made acquainted with the sa1>- 
jfect, than uncovering his head, he viewed it in si** 
lent astonishment for some time. Turning round 
to the Earl, *'My Lord," said he, ^that wa« a 
~ proud day for auld Scotland." His patriotic feel- 
ings and national pride giving an expression of in- 
trepidity to his countenance, and an attitude to his 
Jimbs, as if he had imagined himself on the spot, 
and had just unsheathed his sword in defence of 
his country and sovereign, and stood ready to enter 
the lists with the invading English army. 

Lord Ringsdale clapped him on the shoulder; 
^*Lai/xl,'' said .his Lordship, *^ you are ev^ry inch 
a Scotchman." 

" My Lord,"^ said Matthew, '* I feel like a 
Scotchman, I speak like a Scotchman, and I houp 
your Lordship will no think the waur\o' rae for 
s.peaking my ain Scottish dialect." 

During th^ time that the laird and the Earl had 
remained in the great hall, Goslingtan had gone to 
his room, and returned with the miniature picture 
which had been in his grandfather^s pdssession till 
his death, which, since that period, he had taken 
great care of. With considerable agitation, he ad- 
vanced towards Lord Ringsdale — "'My Lord," 
said he, "permit me to 4how your Lordship this 
miniature." 

The Earl took the small miniature in his hand, 
and examined it with the greatest attention ; he 
turned it over and over, and advanced with it to- 
wards the light. " Goslington," said he, with great 
emotion, '^how came that miniature into your pos- 
session? It is," he- continued, " the likeness of the 
•unfortunate Lady Stjiart. whose husband fell in the 
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battle of Culloden, and who hc^rself peri^^d with 
W jnfant, towards the close of the rebellion.^' 

Gosliogton was struck dumb with astonishment^ 
as if a thunderbolt from Heaven had fallen beside 
him* 

" That picture,^? said the Laird, "was along with 
a child^s dress, in my father's possession, at bis 
death." 

*He gave the Earl an account of his fatherVbav* 
ing been found, when an infant, at the door of the 
person wlio brought him up, and left him his little 
estate, and of the circumstances whic)i took place 
at his father's death ; but as we have already men- 
tioned the particulars, we sh^H ^ot again, here re- 
peat them. 

*Ut is a very extraordinary affair," said the Ekirl, 
"aiid i am truly sorry that 1 havenfver^fo my 
knowledge, seen your father. Did be never, du- 
ring bis Hfe-time^ speak of the miniature, or make 
you at all acquainted with its being in his posses- 
sion ? *As t can conceive no reason for his bavins 
concealed it." 

**I am equally at a loss," said Laird Shaidow, 
"to account for his silence concerning it." 

The reader will be at no loss to conceive the 
very different emotions which agitated the minds 
of the individuals concerned — the Earl, as next of 
kin, was in possession of the estates and title of 
the unfortunate noblemfn, who fell in the rebel- 
lion, and whose infant son and Jieir was supposed 
to have perished. . To him, therefore, any disco- 
very of this nature must be the source of much 
uneasiness, as it was impossible to foresee to what 
inquiries it might give rise, and what, might be 
the issue^ At the same time, as matters now stood, 
the presumptive evidence that old laird Shadow, 
deceased, was the lineal descendant of the itoble 
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family of Ringsdale, was far from being satisfac- 
tory. 

Laird Shadow could not help connecting, in his 
mind, the extraordinary interest which dominc 
Birchall had taken to promote his son's education, 
with an expression of his farther, which, at the 
moment it was made, did not seem to imply any 
thing unknown to him ; but now, when he recol- 
lected that his father had hinted to him, that there 
was an understanding between himself and the do- 
mine, and '^ that they were not so anxious to make 
Goslington a minister as a gentleman" — the words 
derived a new import^ which, till this moment, had 
never occupied his thoughts. Besides, Meg Dyot, 
under the guise of her fortune-^telling mummery, 
had adverted to his son becoming a lord, and the 
domine had acknowledged to him that he had his 
particular reasons for being on a footing of intima- 
cy with Meg. All this excited his surprise, espe- 
cially when he recollected that no class of people - 
were so well acquainted with every occurrence 
which had happened among families for a number 
of years, as gypsies and fortune-tellers, as their 
idle vagrant life led. them all over the kingdom. 

Goslington's fertile imagination, as the electric 
fluid is conducted along the slenderest wire, had 
traced coincidences through the mazy labyrinths of 
conjecture ; and as the immortal Newton had far 
preceded chymical research, in discovering the 
composition of watdr, so our young friend had 
formed his surmises, that the blood which now cir- 
culated in his vein^was derived from a noble source; 
We are, however, very willing to admit, that his 
mode of reasoning was a very fallacious one, be- 
cause he endeavoured to persuade himself, that as 
the small miniature which his grandfather had so 
carefully concealed, was that of a lady, that it was 
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the likeness of Lady Stuart, which indeed it turnecf 
out to be ; yet after all, he was cutting too far before 
the point. But granting that this miniature was 
the likeness of Lady Stuart, and still further, that 
his grandfather^s age coincided with that of her 
infant son, the presumptive heir of the Ringsdale 
estates^ and of the title of Lord Ringsdale, still 
there was no direct evidence of his being the heir 
apparent. Indeed there was not. This was the 
point at issue. Upon this depended his hopes, 
upon this rested, whether or not he purposed to 
pay his addresses to Lady Rosa, the young Countess 
of Ringsdale in l>er own right. Time alone could 
set the matter at rest. 

Lord Ringsdale was taken quite at surprise; 
Laird Shadow, his friend, the father of bis young 
protegee, had breakfasted with him, and while his 
Lordship, according to the custom of Scottish hos- 
pitality, was entertaining his guest, and exhibiting 
to him the portraits of his ancestors, and the great 
national picture of the glorious battle of Bannock- 
burn, where Scottish heroism triumphed over the 
English army, in6nitely superior in point of num- 
ber to the band of Scottish patriots ; yes, we repeat 
the asseveration, he was taken by surprise — while 
the very fervour of the amor patriae was glow- 
ing in his bosom, in being presented with the mi- 
niature picture of this lady, under such circum- 
stances. 

The first transitory impulse of joy which the 
discovery made on the mind of Laird Shadow, was 
wholly unmixed with any hopes of the future ag- 
grandizement of his family ; his ideas were wholly 
retrospective ; he gloried in being descended from 
so noble a family, and if a thought intruded itself 
nto his breast, that the ancient castle in which he 
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stood, with its lordly domains, and the title of Lord 
Ringsdaie,were bis rightful inheritance, he dismiss- 
ed it as an' unwelcome guest. 

The subject, for the present, was suffered to drop 
as by tacit consent, and we shall leave the different 
individuals who formed this interesting little groupe 
to their own meditations, until, in the course of 
our narrative, we tthall have occasion to relate 
the fresh hopes which were inspired into the bosom 
of our young friend, by the agreeable information he 
had received concerning the picture* 

^^ Mr. Shadow,^' said the Earl, breaking silence, 
^' your son has once more acquitted himself with 

freat credit at the university, and has returned to 
Linssdale with additional academical honours* 
He has spent a studious winter, and we must en- « 
deavour to make his residence at the Castle as com* 
fortable as possible during the summer.'^ 

'^ My Lord, learning's gude eneugh in its ain 
place,'' said the Laird ; ^' but for a' that, it's but a 
puir thing without something better than itsell to 
«eaBon it wi\ It's just like bread to bread nae 
kitchen." 

*Mt is not only in the languages that your son 
baa distinguished himself," said Lord Ringsdale ; 
^^ I see his name is first on the list among those who 
have distinguished themselves in the logic class." 

Laird Shadow expressed his thanks to the Earl 
for his extreme kindness to his son,. and with that 
delight, which, on such occasions, fills a father's 
bosom, he pondered in silence, suppressing those 
emotions of gladness in which he thought it impro- 
per to indulge. 

His Lordship having sent for the gardener to 
show his. guest the garden and green-house-— in a 
few minuter, Bauldy made his appearance. 

^'My Lord," said Bauldy, "ye ne'er pay a 
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visit to Clocksie Mill now-a-day&; 1 haeseen the 
time whan ye was na sic a stranger ; I bae made it 
muckle brawer since ye last saw it." 

Lord Ringsdaie, thinking that Batildj's conceits 
about the mill would be an agreeable amuBement 
to his guest, complied with Bauldy's wishes, and 
the old gardener led the way, full of his own ini- 
portance, in expectation of exciting bis Lordship's 
surprise. As to the effect which the horticultaral- 
ist expected his ingenuity must produce on the 
rustic Laird Shadow, it never cost him a thought 
— the booby laird must be pleased, of course. In 
this matter, however, he counted without his host. 

^' What means a' this," said the laird, as he ad- 
vanced within a few ^ards of Clocksie. 
► " The two human figures," ^aid Bauldy, " re- 
present our first parents, Adam and Eve, in Para- 
disc. Around them is the brute creation," The 
whole were blended together in peace and quiet- 
ness, representative of a state of primeval inno- 
cence. At the entrance of a ilowery arbour, as it 
be bad stood porter, was represei^ed the god Pan; 
his lower parts like a goat, and his upper parts like 
a maU) with a pair of large horns. As usual, be 
held his stick in one hand, and his pipes of reeds in 
the other. 

'' I suppose that^s auld father Adam after the 
fall," said the Laird, with a laugh, as he cast his 
eyes on the large antlers which adorned the bead 
01 the rustic deity. 

*' I weel a wat no," said Bauldy 5 ** did ye e'er 
hear ony body say that Adam had a head o' horns 
like a nowt, after the fall — that is, ony Christian ; 
for you unbelieving heathen will say ony thing.* 

^^ Is it the auld serpent, then, wi' them ready to 
clap on him ?" said the Laird. 

^^ It's neither the taen nor the tither ; but what's 
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P the bone, I see, will ne'er be out o' the flesh- 
like faitber, like son,'' said Bauldy ; '' but it's a 
heathenish conceit o' your ain son's, who's just like 
yoursell-^a scabbed sheep i' the fauld. But ye'U 
hae a crook i' the lot, yet, ere ye leave this warld, 
or it will be the waur for you i' the neist." 

At the other extremity of this arbour stood the 
mill. The whole of the wall on the outside and 
within, (for the roof had fallen and was taken away,) 
was covered with ivy. The water-wheel was also 
suiTOunded in the same manner as the walls — the 
woodbine being carried along from the axle-tree to 
the arms, and extended to the rim and the flight 
boards. It stood like a wheel of ivy, the wood 
being covered so as to be scarcely seen. The whole 
apparatus in the interior of the mill was in the 
same condition — the hopper — ^the hoops — the fan- 
-uers, and the millstones.- In fact, whatever remain- 
ed was covered with ivy, and from the secluded 
spot in which the ruins of the mill stood, among 
the surrounding grotesque figures, the whole seem- 
ed like the work of magic, or the creation of a 
dream. 

Bauldy, having shown his visiters all over his 
fairy land, advanced to the laird — '' Weel, Laird," 
said he, '* saw ye e'er the like o' that afore ?" 

^^l hae seen niony a herd callant," said the 
laird ; '* big bowrocks o' these kind, mony a time; 
but I ne'er saw a man at your time a day, syne 1 
maun tell you, spend his time so idly as to divert 
himsell like a bairn, that gait." 

" But it's a bonny place," said Bauldy, ^' at 
oight, laird — the night 's the time to see it in per- 
fection, whan the howlet sits on the wa', and the 
bawkie bird flies round, and than to hear the mur* 
muring o' the Aven^ as the raoon«-beams dance on 
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the "purling stream — ^O, than it's an unco bonny 
place." 

This description of the vesperal beaaties of 
Bauldj's paradiiie wa6 too much for Lord Rings- 
dale to hear, without recollecting his former noc-* 
turnal compauiobs, the owl and the bat, and as 
Laird Shadow did not feel disposed to admire Baul- 
dy's taste in gardening, the earl did not stop t9 
hear him say any thing more about it. 

" Bide a wee, my Lord,'' said Baoldy ; " he bin- 
na seen the ruins o' the auld kirk, and the tomb ; 
dinna run awa that gate." 

Gosiington shook his head at Bauldy,and touch- 
ed his elbow, whispering to him to be silent on a 
topic so painful to his Lordship's feelings. 

^^ He's daft," said Bauldy, " as daft as be bad 
been rocket in a creel ;" and be continued talking 
to himself till his company had made good their 
retreat, and were on their ^ay to the.greenhouse, 
where he did not choose to follow them. 

*' Dear me|" said the Laird, as they entered the 
greenhouse, ''here are leemons and oranges bang- 
ing like apples on the trees, and siccan a variety 
o' plants ; this is a braw place, indeed ; it's like 
anither garden o* Eden." 

The Laird, having seen the garden,— and having 
obtained his Lordship's advice, and the promise of 
his assistance in getting Mr. Barber's affairs speedi- 
ly settled in India,-— proposed to bid his noble host 
good morning. 

''Now, my Lord," said Matthew, ^"I con you 
mony thanks for your kindness, and I maun e'en 
tak my road awa hame." 

^' You will surely do me the pleasure of dining 
with me, Mr,^ Shadow ; you will then have time 
enough to return home in the evening." 

'^'No the day, my Lord; ye jpwin excuse me," 
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said the Laird ; '^ye maan excuse me ; but afore I 
bid jou gude day, I wad like to ask o' you to ac* 
cept ane o' my toope, and ' a couple o' my ewes, 
for I see your Lordsfaip^s breed o'' merinos, fine as 
they are, might be mended, and it will gie me 
mackle pleasure that you dinna refuse me.^' 

" Certainly, Mr. Shadow ; I feel myself greatly 
obliged to yeu," said the Earl* *^ This climate is 
too cold and wet for the merinos, and the breed 
will be greatly improved by a cross with your 
Cfooleys." 

The Laird made bis best bow, and bade the Earl 
good bye, who returned to the Castle, having re- 
quested his guest, in a short time, to repeat his 
visit. 

Goslington accompanied his father some distance 
on foot — one of the grooms of the Castle leading 
Mr. Shadow's horse behind them. 

^^ Goslington,^' said Matthew, " ye are in luck's 
way, lad, only dtnna be o'er muckle upliftet, and if 
ye manage to play your cards weel, ye may catch 
the ten o^ trumps yoursell, lad. But money does 
na-mak happiness, ye see. Poor man, Lord Rings- 
dale, it made my heart sair to see how something 
that Bauldy said hurt his feelings." 

^' Bauldy's a fool, and that's a fault," said Gos- 
lington. 

^^ Tak care o* what ye say afore him ; he's ane 
o' your bigoted auld carles, that pries into every 
body's concerns, and delights in speaking ill o' his 
neighbours, and in raising a' the mischief he can 
for a' his religion," said the Laird. But, making a 
digression, ^^ I houp," he continued, "I behav't 
roysell mensfu' like at breakfast, Goslington ? These 
gingling cups and saucers, and scalding tea, ace 
out p' my way, and they're no like a gude steighan 
o' brose after a'." 
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^'Wby should 70a ask me that question, fa- 

thcr ?" 

^^Just because am no o'er auld to learn; and 
we're no a' born wi' a siller spoon in our mouths, 
and hinna a' been at the dancin-scbule, muckle less 
at the college, like jou ; but for a' that, whan am 
at Rome, I wad do as thej do, for its better to be 
out o' the wari' than out o' the fashion. And I 
wad na hae jou affirontet afore great folks wi' an 
auld doited faither — and am wrang if your aia 
grandfather was na as great a man's bairn as onj 
o' them — I wad rather creep in aneath the mools, 
and be out o' your gate*" 

. Goslington could hear no more, but replied : — 
^' My dear father, you are unkind in harbouring 
such thoughts, and you are wrong in thinking that 
because you are a plain countrymaui that you are 
the less respectable." 

" True eneugh, Goslington — an honest man's 
worth his room, ony where ! and I'll no creep in a 
corner, nor sit wi' my face to tne wa', and de'il fa' 
them that shall say auld Matthew Shadow's a wheet 
ahint the best o' them, ere we hae done yet 
But ye maun awa back to the Castle, and tell his 
Lordship I'll no forget to send him o'er the sheep ; 
he has a gude heart, and if his forbears, the Stu- 
arts, had been a' like him, they need na hae ran 
awa to France, nor keepet under hiding ; but what 
is ended can't be mended, as the by^word is. Fare- 
weel, Goslington ; gude be wi' you.'' 

The Laird put his hand in his pocket, and gave 
the groom half a crown; and mounting his poney^ 
set off at a brisk pace. The very air seemed sweeter 
than usual, full of hope for the future, and content 
with the present, he returned home a happy man^ 
if there be such a thing as happiness for man in 
this w«rld» 
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Goslington was far from being so completely sa- 
tisfied with the new proofs of his being of noble 
descent, as to have no doubts^n the subject; yet 
for the first time, he cherished hopes that be should 
be able fully to unravel the mystery of bis grand- 
father's (>irth. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE KIRK SESSION. 



Auld Clinkum, at the iuner port. 

Cries three times ^ Robin« — 
Come hither, lad, aad answer for't ; 

YeVe blamed for jobbing." 

- AiiTHouoH the Domine, in our narrative, holds 
nearly the same place as the prompter behind the 
scenes in the drama— for the present, we must in- 
form our reader of a few of the consequences 
which his interference in behalf of our young 
friend, brought on himself. In his situation as pa- 
rochial schoolmaster, he was looked upon, accord- 
ing to custom, as second man in the parish ; but in 
point of talents, he was not inferior to the first. 
While he fulfilled the duties of his situation, in miost 
instances, guardedly speaking, void of offence to- 
wards God and towards man, by some he was 
thought to ride upon his commission, and to be 
rather ofiicious in proffering his counsels, or his 
services, as peace-maker. And as he generally 
took the weakest side, he sometimes got little 
thanks from those who wished to lord over their 
neighbours, on whom' dame Fortune had dispensed 
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her gifts with a less liberal hand than she had done ' 
to themselves. In fact, he never was at rest, 
when he heard of any disunion in families, or liti- 
gation, or ill will, among friends and neighbours, 
till he made matters up and restored harmony and 
good fellowship among them. He was; besides, ai 
indefatigable teacher of youth — a regular attend- 
ant on divine ordinances, for he was precentor 
in the parish church, and nobody ever knew him 
absent a single Sunday for many years — he risited 
the sick — comforted the afflicted — and to the very 
utmost of his but limited means, relieved the dis« 
tressed, fed the hungry, and clothed the naked — 
the widow and the orphan blessed him as they 
met him in the street. He was honest in bis deal- 
ings — punctual in his payments-— frugal in all his 
habits — spare, in his diet — and very temperate in 
bis use of spirituous liquors. But he was an old 
bachelor, and although the sanctity of the clerical 
character, in the Romish church, precludes the 
priest from holy matrimony, yet among Presbyte-* 
rians in Scotland, who are, upon the whole, a 
shrewd thinking people, continence is ne longer 
looked upon as a clerical virtue ; indeed, in the 
present day, those Mess Johns who have house- 
keepers, unless at an advanced age, are not, on 
that account, thought the better of among their pa-* 
rishioners, and consequently, the domine's living 
a life of single blessedness affprded his enemies an 
opportunity of attacking his reputation, and was 
made the grounds of pubhc scandal against him, 
because that Meg Dyot was alleged to visit him 
oftener than was thought consistent with de- 
corum and propriety. 

An idle curiosity to pry into the affairs of their 
neighbours not only prevails in the village of 
Stonehouse, but in all other Christian commani* 
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ties ; and although it may, with justice, lie ascribed 
to the tittle tattle of the idle and censorious, in all 
small societies, it is somewhat peculiar to Pres- 
byterians, from their excessive zeaJ in keeping a 
watchful eye over one another's infirmities, with 
the laudable purpose of reclaiming backsliders from 
the thraldom of sin and Satan. Yet this rigid disci- 
pline, however, is apt to degenerate into a mere 
outward form of rites and ceremonies, to be per^ 
verted by the crafty bigot, to the very worst of pur- 
poses, and to give rise to those measures, which 
fall but little, if at all, short of persecution. 
Were it not that the public mind is becoming too 
much enlightened, to suffer hypocritical enthusi* 
asm to rear aloft its snaky crest, the fire and the . 
fagot would stop the mouth of the reputed infidel 
and the heretic; the still smaH voice of conscience 
might cease its whispers in. the human breast ; and 
religious liberty would no longer exist. 

If we have spoken of the domine's general cha- 
racter in terms of the most unqualified approba- 
tion, it is because we believe that he was a worthy 
member of that class of men, who have been the 
greatest blessing, and the highest ornament of our 
highly favoured country. The whple world bears 
witness what an inestimable privilege the lower 
classes in Scotland enjoy from their parish schools. 
From this source alone, the intelligent national 
character of the Scotch has emanated, which every 
where is revered where it is known. We may 
value ourselves on our universities, on our men of 
learning and of genius, but the great body of the 
people in Scotland are our pride. And it is Do- 
mine. Birchall and his brethren that we have to 
thank for it ; yet for all this, he was not exempted ' 
from public scandal : — for 
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"• Be thou pure as ice, and chaate as snow^ 
Thou shalt not miss thy calumny." 

Complaints having been lodged with the ses- 
sion, that Mr*' Bircl^ll, schoolmaster, precentor, 
and parish-clerk, for some time past, notwith* 
standing his having been privately admonisbed to 
the contrary by his religious friends and well-wisb- 
crs, had kept company with Meg Dyot,the tinker* 
a disorderly woman, a common vagrant, a witch^ a 
sorceress, a fortune-teller, a drunkard, a thief, a 
profane swearer, a brawler, and a long list of mi* 
nor chaises. And furthermore, it was alleged, that 
she had been seen to enter his house at unseason- 
able hours, and that after remaining there a consi- 
derable time, she came out in a state of intoxica- 
tion, and raised a riot in the street* The public 
cry, therefore, being great, and the domine having 
been dealt with privately, without bringing him to 
a sense of his duty, or an acknowledgment of his 
fault, he was summoned to appear before the ses- 
sion on a Sunday afternoon. 

Owing to the decease of the late incumbent, 
Mr. Whistletext was appointed moderator* After 
service, the day being uncommonly wet, and Mr. 
Whistletext not a very popular preacher, the con- 
gregation was exceedingly small, and not a single 
elder was present but Bauldy, the gardener at 
Ringsdale Castle. Bauldy, therefore, bad no one 
to assist him in collecting the donation made for 
the support of the poor* As it was some time be- 
fore he reached the pew where Laird Shadow sat, 
it occurred to the Laird that Bauldy was suspect- 
ed of making free to secrete a few half-pence, 
when an opportunity offered, as a remuneration 
for his extra tear and wear of shoe-leather, io at- 
tending regularly at the kirk, and for repaying bim 
for his little expenses, as treating himself with a 
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girt of double. whiskey, Id rough weather, by way 
of preventing him from catching cold. This prac* 
tice had giv^'n rise to the popular joke of Banldy^s 
fourpence,' a suitir which he was daid to have de- 
manded on a siormy Sunday, having omitted to . 
take his usual toll. The Laird therefore conclu* 
ded to make a trial of Bauldy'» honesty, as in the 
present iostance, circumstances were particularly 
favourable both for carrying his project into ef-. 
feet, and of detecting the fraud if it should be 
Gommitti.d» Accordingly, taking half a guinea 
out of hi$ purse, he made a ^mall mark on it, with 
the point of his penknife, so thaf M could know it 
aga^n^ and^ placing it between a couple of penny 
pieces, he put them into the poor's box. 

Wheti Bauldy cqunted over the amount of the 
coltecfion, his lynx eye caught sight of the gold 
coin, and never doubting that it had been put into 
the ladj^ .through mistake, he put it into his .pock- 
et, with the intention of appropriating it to his awn 
use*. The good opinion which he entertained «>f 
himself, and -of his office, put him above ali sus- 
picfidn— -'* Who," thought he, "can ever suspect, 
me^ a ralhig elder, of larceny ?'' 

After the congregation was dismissed, Mr. Birch* 
aH was cited to appear before Hie session. Mr. 
Whistletext having taken his %eatas moderator, and 
Bauldy being seated at the other end of the table/ 
thev proceeded to business. - 

" Mr.Birchall," said Mr. Whistletext, " yo« are 
charged w\th keeping disorderly company, in asso* 
ciating with a woman of loose habits, to the re** 
proach of your character *as a Christian, and above 
all, as a teacher 9f«youth, the established school- 
master of the parish^ and yoii appear before the 
session to give p*n account of your conductih this 
matter. Oat meeting is but ismt^ll,^' he.continue^i 
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'^but, Mr* Birchall, it wiU on that aecbuttt be t^ie 
more private, for I should be-sorrjr that any thing 
spc^koo here should xooie to the ears of the pub- 
lic."/ 

Afr. Whistletext was accustomed to manage ibe 
concerns of his own parish himself, exceptitig on 
sacramental occasions, when he boi:rowed elders 
from the adjoining parishes. He was fond of un- 
limited power, and was commcinly designated by 
the appellation of Pope Whistletext. A small 
session, of course^ wa^ nothing new to him. .. But 
like all other irmovators on the government of 
the kirk of Scotldndj be had been admonished by 
his clerical brethren, to act with greater confor- 
mity to the canons of the established '(^>urcb9 ^^ 
contained in the confession of faith. 
• One Sunday, after sermon, baving invited such 
of his parishioners to dine With him as he^ntended 
to be elders, or rather probationers .for the office 
of eldership — on bis way home, the road being 
W«t and dirty^ he walked directly in the mirddle of 
the way. After he had advanded some distance, 
he looked round to see if ^^hey were following him 
in the same track* But every one of Ihem, to a 
man, was tripping along on the tips of his toes, by 
the sides of the road, bopping on stones and hil- 
locks, and skippiiig over the gutters the best way 
they could. " Gentlemen," said he, '' ye'll no do 
for my ciders, unless ye follojv me through thick 
and |hin, gang where I like." Of course, there 
•was an end of their eldership, and, aa usual, the 
•whole burthen of church affairs feHoiy his own 
shoulders. He was, therefore, as we have just 
observed, accustomed, to ma»i%e affaire of this 
bind after his own way. 

An •expression, of ineffable contempt sat on the 
domine's countenance, as he listened to the charges 
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against him, and entered his protest against this in* 
ference of the session. '* Mr- iModerator," said 
be, .addressing Mr^ WKjstletext, ^*it is no concern 
of the session, whether this woman, or any other, 
• be 'Who she • may, cal) at "my house — or when she 
calls— «or what is- her biisiriess ; it is a vexati^uj 
charge which' is brought against mfe. You may 
ask as many impertinent 'questions as you please, 
but I am under Oo obligation to answer one of 
them, and not one of them will I artswer.'* 

'^ Xo refuse to answer ony quastion specr't at you 
by the session," said Bautdy, ^* is downright contu* 
macy, and if ye diiina glorify God by an ingenious 
Confession, • ye maun hae some bad purpose to 
serve by jour concealment, and the session maun 
'censure you. But if ye neglect to dear the admo' 
nition arid rebuke of' the kirk, and continue in 
your impenitertce, however sair against our^ will 
it may bjC, and however laitb we may be to mak 
you an e^^ample, we maun inflict on you the 
lesser excommunicatron, and you may thank your 
arn obstinacy if it befa's you, for ye're as weel 
wordy o't.jjs the theiPs o* the woodie." 

*^ In nomine Domini incipit omne malum^^ aaid 
Mr..Birchalf, *'*! wil> nciUher listen to admoni- 
tion nor* rliproof ; -nor will I play the hypocrite to 
say thai I have done atniss; nor will I even con- 
descend to say, that she calls upon me on lawful 
business; my general character is above sus- 
picioh.'^ 

" No man; Mr, Birchall, ha8.4i right to pry into 
another's affairs,'' said Mr. •Whistletext, rising 
from his seat, "and if there is no particular charge 
.laid against you, I will dismiss this one as being 
too general in its nature to be inquired into, and 
you have my decided approbation in refusing to 
have your private coocerns made the subject of 
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iljSCQSsion before the*, session, or the Prcgbyterj 
' either/' ^Mr, Whistletext further testified his es- 
teem for the domjne's manly spirit,- by shaking 
bands with him, a od opening the door bade him- 
goo(} byer .Jusjt as he was in the .act*of walking 
out, Laird Shadow advanced to him, desiring to 
speak with him ii> th^ session-room. . ' 

" There is a little mistake, Mr. Whi^letext, in 
the amount of the collection made for ttie poor 
this afternooif^" said the Laird. ' . 

'^Pray, what mistake has happened; Laird Sfaa^ 
dow,'' said.Bauldyt accompanying the question 
with u motion of his hand, from his breeches pock- 
et to his boot. "Is there not,*' he continued, 
^'exactly five shillings and twopence halfpenny*'' 

" To a farthing,^' replied Laird Shadow. 
. ^^ Where then is the mistako^ Mr. Shadow ,'' said 
Mr. Whistietext. 

^'lo Batildy's boot,'' said the Laird, stooping 
down to pull it off. 

^^ Lay hands suddenly upon no man,^' said Baul- 
dy, warding him off with his- arm, ''and against ^a 
elder, receive not an -Accusation but before two or 
three witnesses.". ' * * 

" Let deeds bear witness^'' said.^he Laird, seiz- 
ing him firmly by the heel with, one hand, and the 
toe by the other, and drew off the boot. Out 
dropped the half guinea, which* he hadgiven as 
collection, and picking it up, he replaced it in the 
handkerchief with the halfpence from among 
which, it had been^taken. . . • 

"In a^ the warl ! how came that there?" said 
Bauldy, with an air of infinite surprise, as if he 
had been quite ignorant of the trick. 

'^ There must have been a hole in your pocket, 
Bauldy," said Mr. WhistleteKt, ''and "it must have 
slid down." ^ 
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'"^And a bole injhe ladle that it. slid into his' 
pocket,^^ said the Laird. ^' But it is a wet after- 
noon," he continued, ^^ and Bauldv will, perhaps, 
treat us to a glass of whiskey', to keep the cold out 
of our stomachd." 

"I. have not tak«n my fourpence to-day," said 
Bauldy, repeating the joke which he bad some- 
times heard kgainst himself, but'tiJT this moment, 
he nev^r thought any. one believed it to imply any 
thing more than a joke. 

The day being Sunday, and as- the dominie's 
candle had 'lately been placed under a bushel, he 
retdrned directly home, while Mr. Whistletext, 
Bauldy, and Laird Shadow adjourned to an inn hard 
by th^ church, to take aonie refreshment, and to 
wait a littte,.to see if the rain would abate. 'After 
afew glasses of strong aie,- Bauldy began to he a 
little more talkative than he had been during the 
afternoon, and to. forget the thoughts of the half 
guinea in the boot, he drank pretty freely; even 
Mr. Whistletext himself indulged hi» dry humour 
x>n Bauldy's mistake • 

« 

"And ay the yill was growing; better ;" . 

- ♦ 

till, at last, Bauldy, forgettiTig that it was Sunday af- 
ternoon, and that he was a ruling elder, struck uf 
a merrj^lilt, to the tune of " MyXiOV^ she's but a 
lassie yet 'y^ and with a voice like a ballad singer, 
he sang 

We're a' dry wi' the drinkin ot, . 
We're a' dry . wi' the drinkin o't, 
The minister kiss't the fiddler's wife, 
An' he could na'* preach for the thinlpn o't. 

• . ... 

^ "Bauldy! BauJdj!" said the Laird, "it's the ' 
ijabbalh day, inao, aiid ye'U raise the town on us, 
• • 17* • . 



i 
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if ye sing that f^ate.'* It was high time to part, and 
the Rev. Mr. Whistletext marched off through thp 
rain, holding uphis cane hefore him much in the 
same style that a recrnitiDg officer holds his sword. 
The Laird had to see Bauldy out of thfe village, 
when leaving him to find his way home, he went 
and called on his friend th.e domine, to tell him ot 
his Sunday aflertiopn's frolic with the minister an4 
the elder* 



OHAPtER XIX; 

vLTHE CRITIC. 

•V ■ • 

Is Saul also among the prophets ? 

The Laird having got rid of his boon compa; 
nions, called on Mr. Bir&hall, whom he found' read- 
ing Milton's Paradise Lost, and as our countrv 
poet says, the Laird 

" Was na fu\ but just had plenty—" 

• • • * 

so his tongue was a little less under restraint tbau 
usual, owing, no doubt, to the quantity of (Sorbies* 
ale he had drunks which, notwithstanding its potefi- 
cy, the honest landlord had very modestly recom- 
mended it on his sign, as. being ^^ better than nane 
likeSerbye's yill." 

'^I am dij^turbing. your devotions^V said the 
Laird to Mr. Birchally as he entered his room, '^ but 
I thought that I would take shelter under your 
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• • . ' - 

roof till the wteather mended ;^ Mr. WhfetleteXt 
and Baiildy will get a giide soakrng, and the)'MI po 

• be a wheet tiie waur o)t; their coppers are foaith 
. hot eq^ugh, -and want cooling." ' ; 

'^ Are they. gone i)<Hne in this rain ?" inquired 
the domtne. ; 

"Baithaff '^iidbaith blirid-fu'," said the Laird. 
"Steiviiig keeps out storming, biitthejf'Hgeta-^niff- 
t^r afoi^& they^get bame,'if it hapds on this, gate." 
^ " You wijl stop and . take tea with me, JLiaird," 
^ '^said the cTarDine^Jaying^ down- the book which he 
inras readtiig as tt>e'LairQ.oarne' in. 
• While the domiae stirred up the firOj and putoa 
the. kettle, for he was notiabove performiiig these 
dpoiestic offices for himself, thjs Laird^ to pass the 
iime, took up the book which be had been reading,, 
and had just laid down.- .' • . 

.*' I thought you had bcipn r-eadin? -a sermon,'* 
' said the Laird; '' this may be a gudJeneugh bute 
forought I ken ahent if, but I ne'er had patience 
to read the haif o.'t, although 1 hae try't.o'er and 
o'er again*!' • • • *' . • „ - 

' ''It is the mast sgblime poeo^ in the {English 
language, or; indeed, in any other,"; said tlie do- 
mine; "whether you examihe it as relates to the 
action itself— to the act6rs— *or the sublimity of 
the sentimeutsi, A complete action, says Aristo- 
He;ha3 a beginrii«gy!a middle, and an end. . The. 
^.action in Milton's. -poem, excels that of the Iliad 

* of Homer, or the JEheid of Vii^il. It is contri- 
red in'ljejl-r^xecuted on Earth — ^and punished by 
Heaven ; aiW the immortal poet has interwoven ^e 
many extraordinary incidents into his p6em, which 
tear so strict aff %nalog.y to l\oly ^ttrit, that vyhile he 
pleases the taste of the.n^odt refined and delicate 
reader,he cannot offend even jftie most puneiilious- 

.Jy scrupulous," - * , : 



' "A' that 1 ken about it,'', said the Laird, with. a - 
wjde yawn that almost dkto^ated bis under jaw, 
^Ms, tbafi^s aae o' the best bukes iVthe warid fof 
putting; ane asleep. Goslingtoo used to read'it to. 
us oii'wt{itei''8 eyeniugs, till we were a' aid noddia 
iQ our chairs, and even' the gpde wife,, in sptte o^ a' 
she could do, drap't into a dose; aod there we sat 
'•a' sUghea awa asr sound as a tap.^' 
" ^^ You have not entered into the sptrrt of the 
author,'' said- the doinine, taking tjie book from • 
his hand.^ ^^ You have not felt. -the ditf^ine energy : 
of the poet/ Virgil treads in the footsteps gf 
Homer— *5e«( l<mgo tnferz;a//o— examine but th^ 
characters of Miltbn, and you will find, that Adam 

' and Eve, in a state of innocence, not only outstrip 
those introduced h^ Homer or Virgii, but they pos- 
sess* the dewjf frelshness of novelty^ far surpassing 

' any thing to be met with in the whoiei <:ourse of ' 

•nature." * ' . 

. "I 'grant you/V«aid the Laird; /'they were 

very unjiatural cjiaracters ; yes, yes, they were 

quite out o^ the course o'-. nature! But* as Burns 

says;—*. 

' '. • * . • ■ 

• ' " The devil jg;i'ed4he ii^aut warld a iog, 

Maist rained a'. 

*' The devil, the great arch-eiiemy of mankind,'' 
said the domine, '^ is a moit interesting chairac- 
• ter." . * . * V * ., 

" Weel, what o* him?" said the Laird. 

'^ The muhifdrious shapes and figures he assumes 
•-rthe infinite wiles and stratagems/ he contrives ' 
and attempts — all of which are discovered and 
punishfud," said« the Domine. • *^ But," he con- 
tinued, ^^the cfhief excellence of Milton's poem 
' above ill! otheis, consists in the interest which it 
creates in our breasts ; our owafate-dependson that 
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of our primogenitor;, with him, we stand or fall. 
But you are getti;ig drowsy', Mr. Shadow; wc 
ehair have tea imtnediately.' . • 

•'By no means,'' said the Laird.. "I am as- 
Jbirisk a& a.lar-k.at daybreak; *b^' alLm^ans, read 
us a piece of this drvLne poem.''^ 

'^ W« cannot read" *it all," said Mr. BircKal), • 
*'-andif you will allow nie, I will read afewof the 
sublime passages. with which it abounds." 

*• Ye haud the hank, in your aiii hand," said the 
Laird, "and ye can pJeaseyoursell." 

** What can bfe mwre sub4in>e than this addre^ to 
the ;Holy Spirit, ^t the commencemeot of- the 
. poem,^ said the Domihe^ 

. . * "And chieEy Thou, 0, SpVUvthat dost prefer 
Before all teniples, th' upright heart and pure, 
• Instwict me; for Tbou know'st ; 'llfou from the first 

Wast'preBeotf'and^wttfa mighty tringfsoutspreadi 
, i>oye-like sat'st brooding on tj^e vaat abyss,. 
And madV it pregnant/' 

^y Tfie first part o' the sentence is well eoeugb, 
because it te seiTse," said' the Laird ; *' but -the 
niighty wings and the ; broodin^tiofiev are mt*ah 
ideas. What mair is'» brooding dove than a clocb* 
ing hen, to repn ^i'nt .tilt; Almigtity fifjit iti crea- 
ti6fi? It^a quite of a piece with the golden com* 
passes." . . V •. 



•>^ And in his hand 



He took tbe golden compasses, prepared 
. In Crod's eternal store, to ^rcumschfoe 
This universe." • . * 

^^ Compasses !" continuf^d th« Laird, '*are unco 
usefiH thintjs," to a cooper^ or a carpenter, or a 
blacksmith: but it is absurd to speak of the Deity 
using compa8?«es. Ef'it Milton speaks of his eter- * 
nal store, andras lie makes.God a store-keeper, he 
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supplies him with a pair of«-8Ca]e8 to«wet^h.with* 
lt*g a^- blasphemous stuffj the hale o't, * The silly 
^torj of Satan and hTs crew' houking goud out o' 
fhe yirdy to build Pandsemonium, i'8 just 6t to be 
coupled with bt« a(fcount of the cr/^atioo ; althoug^h 
he does not fail to pfaise the iiWi^rnal architect^ af 
having obtained a high reptifation in Heaven it- 
self, for the 6ne towers which he built there ; he 
is obliged to. come back to the earth for a model 
after all, and tells us that U was 

- ■ • . ." 

" BttUt like a temple, where pilastei^ round 
"Were set, and Doric.pillarB overlaid " ' . 

With gold" architrave." "* * 

• • •' • ' ' 

" You may think! what you please,'^" said* the 
Domiae, '^ of these pa$i^agbs, but vou have advan- 
ced nothing against them to nfiajje m^ alter my 
opinion of them ; but we shall fodeavbur to find 
some 6therthat will please you better.* 

*' You can hardly light on greater nonsense,'* 
said the Laird, *^tban ye are palming; upon your- 
seM* for gude poetry, if ye wad steek your, eert and 
open the bo^k dt random^ as some people do wi' 
their bibles, when they neek for something parti- 
cul9rly applicable to themselves, witboul keaniag 
wliere to look forit.'V. '. \ 

'* i am* Jitlle more familiar with our great poet, 
than to have occa!«ion for- that way of searcbiing 
for his beaijties," said the Doimne, commencibg 
reading— ' . . : • / . . 

»' Him, th* Almighty power 
Harled headlong flaming from the etherial sky, 
WiUi hideous ruinand combustion, down . 
To bottomless perdition, tli'ere to dwell . 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, ^ ^" 

Whadu rst defy th' Omni poteiit to aiW." 

• "Was it to siogle. combat??' inquired Mat* 
thew, ' • 
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The Domhie, making him do reply, read on,*-«% 

r ^ Nine times the spaoe that measures day and oight 
To mortal mVn, he' with his horrid creur * 

Lay v^anquisbed^'roHing in the fiery gulf 
Confounded^ though immortal.'' 

^^Stop! stop!'' said- the Laird, interrupting 
him; '>ifiBe dajs^before dny and nigbt*began, is 
fancifQl enoagh ; I want no more of it; read some- 
where else, and let ua "bear how he sped whan he 
gat op again.'' 

^^ If any part of the whole poem can please 
you,*' replied the domine, " the. beautifu} descrip- ■ 
tion which is here given of the Almighty, seated on 
his throne, viewing all creation,* must.'" 

** Now, had th' Almighty Father from above, * 
From the pure Empyrean where he sits' 
High- throned above all height-r-bent down his eye. 
His own works apd their works at. once to view. • 
, About him all the sanctities of Heaven 
Stood thick as stars^jand from his si^ht received . 
Beatitude past utterance. On his right, 
Theradiant image<of faisglory,sat * ' 
His 'only Son. On Farth he first beheld 
Our two first parents, yet the only two • 
Of mankind, in the happy garden placed, 
Heaping immortal fruits of joy and love ; 
Uninterrupted joy, unrivalled loye 
In blissful solitude. He then survey^ 
HeU and the gulf between, and Satan there 
Coasting the wall of Heav'n on this side night. 
In the dim air sublime ; and ready now 
To stoop with wearied wings and wilb'ng feet, , ■ 
• On the bare outside of this world, that seemed. 
Firm land embosomed, without firm.ament, 
Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. 
Him, God beholding from his prospect high, • - 
Wherein past, present, future, he beholds, 
Thus to his bon foreseeing spoke." 

•* Hold !" cried the Laird ; " I will-neither hear 
the. speech which he puts into the mouth of the 
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jPather, nor the Son---l will hear no such irnptous 
speeches, fabricated by. man, repented in my pre- 
Bence* In this description, which } ou havejust prais- 
ed asbeautifuKhefirsttells us that the omniscient Fa- 
ther is about to take a survey of all things, at once ; 

Mhen the poet forgets himseii^and speaks of him 
first beholding our dcst parents, and then dFscover- 
ing Satan; who had forsaken Hell, and Was on the 
very borders of the world, before he is .descried. 
Milton^s idea of Deity may be more elevated than 
the ideas of Homer were respecting Jiiptter, and 

^ they may be so tery truly, and yet Bh low enough 
after all. 1 will spare you the trouble,'^ continued 
the Laird^ '' of rcadmg about St. Peter and his 
keys, at the wicket (>ate ; of the paradise of fools; 
and Sattn's disguising himself so as to cheat Uriel, 

* after haying made, him steal a march on God him- 
self, for that the arch-deceiver should bamboozle 
an angel, is only what is to be expected. ' Come 
to some of those fine battles, where he places 
the. contending hosts of Heaven and- Hefl, front 
to front, in direful combat." 
• ".Ye have Milton pretty fresh at ^our tongue^s 
end, Laird, ne'er to have read him," said the'Oo«> 
niin<*% 
"Ne'er fash your thumb," said the Laird, "but 

. read us some mae o' his blethers." 

'*The description of Raphael, in hisHeavenly 
piumrige, as he descends to the garden of Eden, is 
exquisitely imagined, and beautifully delineatedi'' 
said Mr. Birchall. 

."A seraph wing'd ; six "wings he -wore to shade 

His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 

Each shoulder broad, came mantling o'er his breast 

With regnal ornament; the middle pair 

Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 

Skirted 4iis loins and thighs with downy gold 

And colours dipt in Heaven ; the third his feet 
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Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, 
Sky- tinctured grain. Like Maia's son he stood, 
And shook his plumes that heaVnly fragrance filPd 
The circuit wide." 

" He was an unco' braw fallow, na doubt,'' said 
Matthew ; "but braw as he was, he was nae half as 
fine as a peacock spreading out his tail, and strutting 
aneth't wi't o'er his head hke a starry lift. What 
has an angel to do with fine feathers, and fine 
smells ? But Milton, like Mahomet, with his sensual 
paradise, thinks whatever is fine and gaudy amang 
fnen, maun be sae amang angels ; and sae instead 
o' soaring aboon the Aonian mount wi' eagle's 
flight, that he brags and blaws about like a midden 
cock, he craws and claps his wings on the dunghill. 
Ye may glunch^ and glowr, and mak' as mony wry 
faces as ye like, Domine," continued the Laird with 
a laugh, " but gie me a hand o' the buke," said he, 
taking it out of Mr- Birchall's hand, " and I'll soon 
convince you, that for want o' better sense he has 
caricatured; and burlesqued, and travestied every 
thing contained in holy writ, at least, as far as he 
has meddled wi't." 

The Domine, composing his features, which in 
spite of his determination to the contrary, had re- 
laxed into a suppressed snriile, and assuming all the 
gravity he could muster^ drawing his black seal- 
skip spleughan out of his waistcoat pocket, and 
twisting off half a finger's length of pigtail tobac- 
co, he replenished his mouth with a fresh quid, 
which he began chewing with such avidity that the 
juice trickled down both sides of his chin* There 
was a ludicrous profanity in the Laird's comparing 
the angel's wings to a peacock's tail, which both 
excited his laughter, and at the same time excited 
his indignation. Furthermore, besides the irreve* 
fence of the expression, it was taking too great a 

Vol. I. 18 
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liberty for a clod-pated farmer, to presatne to dis- 
cuss with him — the village oracle in all literary lo- 
Eica — ^a su^ect so completely above bis compre- 
ensioD. The Domine was, likewise, the more 
Jarticularly disposed to be ticklish on this score, 
om the recoliectioD that whenever he yentured 
to state his opinion to the Laird, however modest- 
ly, about any of the recent improvements in modern 
husbandry, although it was well known to the 
whole parish that it was entirely owing to bis ad- 
vice and instructions to the late incumbent, that 
bis glebe generally produced, annually, a boll oi 
two on the acre, more than any land in the 
neighbourhood of the same quality; yet almost io 
a certainty, the Laird cut him short at starting, by 
telling him that he knew nothing at all of the mat- 
ter, or what, if possible, was even still worse, his 
either making him no reply, or venting some queer 
joke or other at his remark, however practical and 
well-grounded it might be thought by other farm- 
ers of equal experience with himself. 

While these reflections occupied the worthy Do- 
mine^s mind, urging him, as a man of letters, to 
assert his superiority in his own particular province, 
and to teach the Laird more circumspection for the 
future, he premeditated to have defended Milton's 
poem on the principles of sound criticism, but at 
the same time, the recollection of his late turmoil 
with the session sat uppermost in his thoughts. 
Indeed, a melancholy gloom enveloped his faculties* 
and when the first effects of the potent herb on his 
gustatory nerves, which gave a vivid, but transient 
impulse to his imagination, had subsided, after a 
considerable pause, shrinking from the contest, and 
skulking behind the bulwarks, of authority, he 
tamely replied, " recollect, Laird, that the very 
be«t critics have spoken in terms of the highest ad- 
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miration of his poem, and that in differing from 
them jou betray your ignorance, and discover your 
want of taste.'' 

The dull monotony of his voice, the vapid man* 
ner in which the words felt from his lips, rendered 
the admonition, however sagacious in its purport, 
neither interesting in itself nor impressive on the 
mind of Laird Shadow. 

"The very best and the very worst critics are 
exactly on the same footing with me," said the 
Laird, "for I have nothing at all to do either with 
the ane or the ither, but with Milton's poem, and a 
very wee bit o't will be quite eneugh to show that 
it's a' true I hae -said against it. What can you 
make o' Adam^s receptit^n o' the angel, and o' the- 
queer story that their heavenly guest tells our first 
parents ? But not to be tedious, we shall begin with 
Adam's address to Eve." 



" Haste hither, Eve, and, worth thy sight behold, 
Eastward among those trees, what glorious shape 
Comes this way moving ; seems another morn 
WLia'n on mid-noon ; some great behest from Heaven 
To us perhaps he brings, and will vouchsafe 
This day to be our guest. But go with speed 
And what thy stores contain bring forth, and pour 
Abundance fit to honour and receive 
Our heavenly stranger.** 



To whom thus Eve.- 



Small store will serve, where store, 

All seasons, ripe for use hangs on the stalk. 

So saying, with despatchful looks in haste 
She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent. 

Bestirs her then, and from each tender stalk 
Whatever Earth, all-bearing mother, yields, 

She gathers, tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand. 
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^' And what is amiss in these passages that ye 
have selected,'' said the Domine. 

" Bide a wee," replied Matthew ; " there's mair 
wrang thao right in them, ony gate. No a word is 
said about forbiddeD fruit; but take the readiest, 
and serve the neediest, for the Angel's dainty gab. 
Heavenly messengers, and God's vicegerents on 
earth are a' alike; they maun baith hae the best 
the hauden affords; the mair cost the mair honour, 
ye ken. Besides, the Angel was a wee pert and 
forward to intrude himself on Adam and Eve's pri- 
vacy, in their honey-moon, and the young bride too 
without her fig-leaf, and no to spare her maiden 
blush. Angel or no angel," continued the Laird, 
^^had I been auld father Adam, I wad hae bid him 
ca' back again at a mair convenient season ; and if 
he had na ta'en the hirit I wad only hae made him 
half welcome, and wad hae keepet a gude e'e i' 

my neck" 

" Say no more on that topic, if you please. 
Laird," said the Domine, interrupting him, as he 
was proceeding to have disclosed the measures 
which his jealousy would have prompted him to 
have taken. 

" Say," said the Laird, " a' that I shall say about 
it is, that it's a very silly story, and as weel as some 
mae godly stories, is a wee baudy, Domine, to the 
bargain, unless I am mista'en; but I am glad that 
ye're ashamed o't, and I houp ye'll no pollute the 
ears o' the callants and lassocks who come to your 
school, either by reading it to them yoursel', or naa- 
kingthem read it to you, as ane o' the beautiful pas- 
sages o' Paradise Lost ; for ye'll no forget that the 
young things soon eneugh get ill notions in their 
heads without our putting them there. Ony gate, 
it will be a lang time afore I read it to either my 
wife or dochter." 
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The Domine, making him no reply, he sat turn- 
ing over the leaves in silence, till lighting on a pas- 
sage still more obnoxious to him than the last, he 
exclaimed, " the vile^ fawning sycophant,'' as be 
read. 



-" Whot cause 



MoYed the Creator in his holy rest 
Thro' all eternity, so late to build 
In Chaos." ^" 



" He had better have dropped the mask at once, 
and have called it the holy idleness of the Deity, 
seeing he represents him as possessing omnipotent 
power of doing good from all eternity, and did not 
exert it. Holy rest," continued Matthew, pro- 
nouncing the words with an expression of extreme 
contempt ; '' holy nonsense ! do the blockheads 
who read this passage with admiration, suppose 
that he spent an eternity in doing nothing, and that 
having space and chaos around him on every side, 
all equally eternal as himself, and after being so 
long a good neighbour to them, that at last he 
should invade their territories, and bid them baith 
pack off about their business. Awa' wi' a' holy 
humbugs o' this kind, Domine ; the Deity existed 
from ail eternity, and from all eternity manifested 
his goodness to his creatures, and to all eternity 
^witl do so; for to suppose it possible to be other- 
wise is inconsistent with those ideas of Deity 
which the laws of nature have pointed out to us.'* 

The Domine did not choose to bewilder himself 
by following Matthew into the boundless regions of 
metaphysics, where human intellect, in spite of all 
the subtleties of the schools, has long laboured in 
Yain^ and where philosophy, like Sysephus roiling 
his stone up hill to have it return on him again, are 
^till iatiguing themselved to no purpose. So far, 
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at least, he was in the right, hot as has just now 
been observed, he did not meet the Laird on fair 
terms in his critique on Paradise Lost, but sought 
to stop bis mouth by carping at one of his expres- 
sions. 

" I do not perceive," said he, " how you can ac- 
cuse Milton of sycophancy.'' 

^' Ye maun be as blind as a moudewart then, Do- 
mine," replied the Laird, ^^ no to see that bis hale 
drift is to abuse the Deevil for a mutinous rascal ; 
and yet for a' that, according to his account of the 
matter, the De'il has very often the best o' the ar- 
gument, and on more occasions thanane is the best 
character in the whole poem." 

*' When did you make this great discovery, 
Laird, that the Devil was so excellent a character,'* 
said the Domine. affecting to laugh at the observa- 
tion. 

" I never said a word about bis character, gude 
nor bad either ; it's you ministers and domines, 
and no me, wha live by clattering about him ; but 
to return to Milton, he makes him stand farret for 
the common cause — he fights manfully at the head 
o' his troops — and if he is beat he still rules the 
roast — there's nae rebellion in hell. On the con- 
trary, he makes his Maker but to be no a wheet 
better than a cankert, crabbetauld carle, wha does 
na ken himsel' what he wad be at, ne'er in the same 
mind twa days tbegither, for what pleases him ae 
day displeases him the neist, and instead o' repre- 
senting him as an Omniscient Being wha kens every 
thing, he is mair like ane that kens naething; for 
nae sooner has he done a thing, than finding it not 
to answer the purpose he made it for, it does not 
please him, and he repents that he made it ava, and 
ten to ane but be flees into a passion, and dings 
things a' tapselterie. And what was to be expect- 
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ed, but that a determined leader like the Deevil 
inrould, under such circumstances, attempt to usurp 
the Supreme power ; and on such a foundation does 
Milton build his poem.^^ 

" I defy you," said the Domine, with more 
warmth than he had ever before manifested in an 
argument with the Laird, ^^ to show a single in- 
stance where Milton attributes any such conduct to 
the Deity.'' 

'^ It must have escaped your memory then, Do- 
mine, or you would never doubted the fact a single 
moment," said the Laird, reading, 

For I that day was absent, as befell, 
Bound on a voyage uncouth and obscure, 
Far on excursion tow'ard the gates of Hell ; 
Squar'd in full legion (such command we had) 
To see that none thence issued forth a spy 
Or enemy, while God was in his work ; 
Lest he incensM at such eruption bold, 
Destruction with creation might have miz'd. 

'' If auld blind Milton had been making a pen, 
and ane o' his scholars had come up ahint him, and 
gi'en him a dunch on the elbow, he might perhaps 
hae turned crabbit, and spoiled the pen ; but it was 
ridiculous and absurd to think that the Devil could 
have come unawares on the Deity, and made him 
destroy creation in the making." 

" I beg of you, Laird Shadow," said the Domine,^ 
^*to close the book; for positively I will hear no 
more of your impious remarks on it." 

'^ Ye may mak a kirk, and a mill oU for me, 
Domine ; but although it has been praised, as ye 
say, by the best critics, and vamped up by the first 
booksellers with fine teeps and braw pictures, take 
it a' thegither, it is the greatest havers o^ nonsense 
in the finest language of ony thing I ever read. 
Hech, m^j^an'^ ye teach the bairns to read this un* 
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feasible story by way of moral and religiotis in- 
struction ! Bat if e'er I catch you reading it again, 
I will advise you to get your head shaved and lay a 
cabbage blade on't. Domine,^' continued the 
Laird, " 'am a wee o' the same opinion of those 

' Great Uiings and full of wonders in our ears,' 

which Milton has told us, as Johnny Whistletext 
was with auld Bauldy's story of the thirteen todds 
which he told him that he saw crossing the Avon 
on the Tweedieha' staps, a' ahint ane anither's 
a like a string o' wild geese." 

'^ He did not believe him, I suppose," said the 
Domine. 

" I suppose," said Matthew, " Johnny Whistle- 
text ken't better sense ; but ye shall hear. Auld 
Bauldy said he saw thirteen todds crossing the wa- 
ter a' at ance like a string o^ wild geese." 

" Thirteen foxes," said Mr. Whistletext, " was an 
amazing number, Bauldy ! Did you count them?" 

" Sae it was," said Bauldy ; *' but 'am sure that 
there was ay eleven o' them." 

"But did you count them?" repeated Mr. Whis- 
tletext, casting a scrutinizing eye on Bauldy, who 
more than ever he now suspected not only of pre- 
varicating, but of telling a downright falsehood. 

"No," said Bauldy, "I did na count them, but 
there could na be less than nine." 

" May be no o'er seven, for a' that," quoth 
Mr. Whistletext. 

Bauldy said it might be sae, and frae seven Mr. 
Whistletext brought him down to five, from five to 
three, and from three to one. " And then, Baul- 
4v," said he, "" did you see the lugs and the tail? 
Were you sure that it was a todd ava ?" 

'^ 'Am^rown auld," said fiaaid)', '< and dinna sea 
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o'er wee], it'« true, and I might be mistaken ; but ae 
thing 'am sure o', it was either the todd or the 
Tweedieha' brown dog." 

^' Bauldy's story wad nnake as gude a one for the 
school bairns to read as Miiton's," said the Laird* 
^^ But, Donaine, I see you dinna like to be put out 
of your usual way, and so gude afternoon." 

^^ Laird," replied the Domine, taking him kindly 
by the hand, and bidding him good afternoon, '^ it 
is the Sabbath, and 1 tell you that ] am sorry to 
bear a man at yuur age make a joke of every thing 
serious, and that folk begin to talk of you for doing 
so, and blame me for keeping conipany with you." 

^' They had better baud their tongues, and gang 
to Heaven their ain gate, and let me gang where 
I like; my sin will no lay at their door," replied 
the Laird, with that contempt for the opinion of 
the bigoted which on all occasions showed itself in 
his very looks* 

''This afternoon, as I returned from church," 
said the Domine, '' I heard that Matthew Towm- 
head \^a|p dying, aiid i went over to comfort him 
and to pray for him. But as I took a chair to sit 
down by his bed-side, 1 saw him shut his eyes, and 
turn aM'ay his face from me, while he drew in his 
breathy and gave one or two deep sighs. When I 
endeavoured to take him by the hand, he drew it 
in beneath the bed-clothes, saying, ''bide back frae 
me, Domine ; ye're under kirk scandal, and keep 
company o'er aften wi^ that wicket, intidel body, 
Laird Shadow." 

" The hypocritical rascal," said the Laird, in a 
passion, " as he houps to see his Maker's face in 
mercy whan he dies, let him pay me for the bow o' 
pease-meal that he owes me for. Ae day whan 1 
ca'd on him for the siller, he was sitting up in his 
arm-»chair wi' a blanket about him, unco' purfled 
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CHAPTER XX. 



TH£ FISHING EXCURSION. 



6, independence, man's brightest mental sun ! 

The Backwoodsman, 

Among all Goslington's youthful associates at the 
universitj, there was no one with whom he had all 
along been on such terms of intimate friendship as 
with Jonathan Rifleman, a joong American gentle- 
man, of large fortune, from the city of New-York. 
They were much of an age, and had now been fel- 
low-students two years. Jonathan was a fine youth, 
rather taller and more slender than Goslington, and 
when they first became acquainted, if he was not 
the best classical scholar, be was by far the most 
generally informed and intelligent of the two. He 
possessed, either from nature or from education, or 
perhaps from the combined influence of both, this 
decided advantage over his youthful companion^ 
the full possession of his faculties on all occasions, 
which, to most people, is only attainable after hav- 
ing seen the world, dnd having mixed much with 
different ranks of society. Of course, he had none 
of that awkward rusticity and bashfulness which at 
that period very frequently rendered Goslington 
the but of his companions* Notwithstanding their 
very different manners and dispositions, they soon 
formed a sincere and lasting attachment to each 
other, and by the end of the second session of their 
studies, they had become inseparable companions^ 
Indeed, our real opinion is, that owing to the dis-* 
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parity which existed between them, one source of 
jealousy was completely obviated, and one of great 
importance, which naturally exists between youths 
of similar talents ; they were not rivals; and per- 
haps this verj circumstance, although it cannot be 
supposed to have had any direct influence in ma* 
king thetn friends, yet probably, all things consider- 
ed, in the course of time, it contributed more than 
any thing else to the stability of their good will and 
mutual esteem for each other. 

They had met occasionally at the house of the 
professor of humanity, where Jonathan boarded ; 
but it was not till after the Blackstone examination, 
of which we have already given some detail, that 
their familiar intimacy began to establish itself. 
Jonathan had, it is true, been among the very first 
to seek an acquaintance with Goslington, after that 
he had acquitted himself so well in the humanity 
class at bis outset, and to acknowledge his admira- 
tion of the classical knowledge, which he displayed 
under those peculiarly embarrassing circumstances, 
on bis being called up to read for the first time, to 
which wehave also already alluded. His frank and 
manly avowal of our youth's superior classical at- 
tainmeiits, certainly laid the foundation of their 
friendship ; for Goslington, in a letter to his sister 
Peggy, expressed himself as being highly gratified 
with the encomiums which his young American 
friend had pleased to pass on his abilities; and 
dwelt with an uncommon degree of energy on the 
polite address and gentlemanly nmnners of thhfort 
beau young republican. But as will presently ap- 
pear, the day on which the Blackstone examination 
took place gave a fresh impulse to the growth of 
their friendship, which, previous to this pefio4| 
might not improperly be said to have been only in" 
the bud. The reader no doubt will recollect, that 

Vol. h 19 
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Peggy, on the day of the Blackstone examination^ 
Gosungton being seriously indisposed and unable to 
attend, personated her brother on that memorable 
occasion, and underwent his examination with such 
distinguished success* Although Peggy^s literary 
triumph had not wholly been forgotten by her, for 
frequently she consoled herself with the thoughts 
of it as she pursued her out-of-door labour on the 
farm, or.when, with kilted petticoat she mucked the 
byre, as it is called in Scotland, yet we should not 
again have brought it forward, had it not led to con- 
sequences of importance in our history. . 

Although we would not recapitulate what has al- 
ready been related, it so happened that on entering 
the public hall she took herseat in a situation where 
Jonathan had but an imperfect view of her face,yet it 
immediately struck him as he bent himself for- 
ward and endeavoured to exchange a slight nod of 
acknowledgment with his friend Goslington, that 
there was something less familiar than usual in the 
expression of his countenance. What still more 
excited his surprise was, that the very next moment 
he perceived his person scrutinized by a keen, pene- 
trating, stolen glance, from a pair of black eyes that 
thrilled him to the heart with an expression of fe- 
male loveliness. The idea now suggested itself to 
him that this was the very young woman he had 
seen and admired on the morning, calling at the 
professor of humanity's door, with the elderly gen- 
tleman whom he saw sitting at the opposite end of 
the public hall. 

But it seemed next to impossible, granting this to 
be Goslington's sister, that she should have ven- 
tured to have supplied his place in the present 
instance. Jonathan was, however, about to under- 
go his own examination, and this alone was suffi- 
cient to occupy his thoughts. But in spite of his 
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anxiety for his own success, as Peggy underwent 
her brother^s examination, his eye watched her 
looks, his ear drank in her words, and when it came 
to his own turn to make his profession, he felt him- 
self animated with more than his usual share of 
confidence, and being himself an excellent scholar, 
he was likewise gratified with bene and valde bene^ 
so pleasing to the young student who has the good 
fortune to receive this public approbation. 

The examination for the day being finished, he 
determined to gratify his curiosity, and followed at 
a short distance behind the Domine and Peggy, un- 
til he heard him address her jn a way that, while it 
perfectly satisfied him that he was right in his con- 
jectures, also made him resolve to withdraw, and 
not further intrude himself on them for the present. 
Next morning, in an intercourse with his young 
friend Goslington, under a sacred promise not to 
reveal the matter to any one, he obtained a full 
explanation of this singular adventure, and from 
that day forward the youths became sworn friends. 

Soon after Goslington returned to Ringsdale 
Castle, Jonathan paid him a visit, where he spent 
a few days, highly delighted with his Lordship's 
hospita lity, and quite charmed with the beautiful 
scenery around this noble mansion* 

A heavy shower of rain having fallen, sufficient 
to raise the Clyde, near its source, to a proper 
hieight for trout fishing the next day and the day fol- 
lowing, the youths having got their fishing tackle in 
order, soon after midnight set off in a tilbury for 
Ellwanfoot, attended by a servant* Lord Rings- 
dale would himself have accompanied them, for he 
was still fond of this excellent amusement, but his 
health did not permit. By break of day they arri- 
ved at their place of destination ; and commenced 
angling just as the sun began to make his appear*- 
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ance above the eastern horizon, giving a saffron 
tint to the thin drapery of the dappled clouds. 

A gentle breeze from the southwest portended 
that they would have fine sport, and with light 
hearts throbbing with youthful hilarity, eager for 
(heir pastime, and who should be successful in 
catching the first trout, at the same instant they 
threw their flies by the side of the ripffling stream 
or circling eddy, as each calculated to be most 
likely to' suit the season and the morning. The 
fine single horse-hair, having received a bluish 
tinge, fell almost imperceptibly on the water, the 
bobfy rose on the surface as if aliv^-^but in vain 
we would attempt to describe the artful stratagems 
the young but skilful anglers practised, as with a 
slight turn of the hand on the wrist, they raised or 
dropped the tail-fly as descending with the stream, 
with their eyes fixed on the extremity of the line 
in breathless anxiety, every moment expecting the 
wily trout to dart from behind a stone, or from be- 
neath the bank, and to seize the hook. Then is 
the delicacy of the angler's hand put to the test, in 
the nick of time, to tighten the line, and- as he 
turns to dive to the bottom, to check him lightly 
with the pliant rod; all these manoeuvres they well 
knew, and they longed to display to each other what 
great adepts they were at the art of angling* 

Delightful, yet despised pastime! the fowler with 
his dog and gun, holds thee in contempt — the hunts- 
man, as he winds his horn to the joyful transports 
of the chase, derides thy patient votary, bending in 
silent solitude over the stream, yet when time shall 
have bleached the locks of these thrice hiaippy 
yoyths, who spent that day by the soft flowing 
Clyde, winding through its fertile valley, surround* 
ed by the magnificent grandeur of mountain scenery, 
where Tinto raises his lofty summit veiled in mist, 
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their hearts shall gladden as they recollect the un- 
mixed pleasures they then enjoyed. 

Towards Leadhills, hardly even a shepherd's 
cottage is to be seen ; hills ascend above hills, clad 
with heath, till vision is lost in the thin blue mist* 
The peaceful stillness, the wild solitude of the 
moors is captivating. From this wilderness the eye 
brightens with joy as it is turned towards the green 
valley of the Clyde with its verdant banks cover^^ 
ed with flocks of sheep, its rich holms waving with 
an abundant crop of grain, and as a stream of lights 
the pellucid river winds its circuitous course. 

Above the Corra-Lin^ the Clyde abounds with 
very lai^e, fine trout, of a most delicate taste ; and 
if for a short time, early in the morning, the anglers 
had to exercise a little patience, having but indif- 
ferent sport ; they afterwards were amply satisfied. 
For several hours, the trout rose so thick that the 
yery river seemed to boil. Scarce did the fly light 
on its surface till it was taken down, and if one 
trout nfiissed his aim, another held the fly secure 
before it could be raised to be again thrown. Now 
and then the sun would dissipate the fleecy clouds, 
and a^ain the soft breeze wafted others over the 
mountain tops, and once more the anglers were 
busy in drawmg their finny prey to the bank, until 
they had filled both their baskets. In this manner, 
having spent the greater part of the day, towards 
evening they went to a small inn at Tbankerton, to 
jdine and to talk over their day's sport, full of glee, 
and as happy as youth and health could make them, 
till the sun set, when they retired to bed to rest their 
weary limbs, and recruit themselves for another 
day's ansling; Early next morning they wer^ up 
to breakfast, and made a hearty meal of fresh ba-. 
iked oatmeal cakes and excellent butter, with some 
of ^tbe trout they had caught yest^rday^ wBich tbeix 
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landlady fried for them, and a cup of warm fea< 
well blended with abundance of thick cream* - 

Goslington was a great favourite with bis old 
landlady^ as he used to stop at her house when he 
went up the Clyde to angle. " He was a bonny 
callant," as she said, '* and she was aye glad to see 
him," admonishing him however with a wink of one 
of her eyes, the only one that was of any use to 
her, *'no to catch a' the trout, for if they gied on 
that gait they wad toom the water, and leave nane 
to catch the neist time they cam' back again." 
The sly old hostess meant by this hyperbole to pay 
the youths a compliment, in a way that suited her 
own dry humour, giving Gosjinglon at the same 
time a familiar clap on the shoulder, and setting up 
a hearty laugh at her own joke, which she knew 
would be well taken. The youths, having finished 
their repast and paid their bill, as they were giving 
directions to the servant, who sat at breakfast, where 
to meet them with the tilbury and the horses, the 
landlady, taking her short pipe, commonly called a 
cutty in Scotland, and filling it with tobacco, bring- 
ing her hand across her face> wiping back the long 
gray whiskers which bristled out in tufts about the 
corners of her mouth, she sat her down in a low 
chair by the side of the fire, an,d taking the pipe 
between the few remaining strnnps which still re- 
tained their situation by one side of her upper and 
linger jaw, worn and notched at the tops by the 
pipe, and dyed black with the smoke ; with that 
mquisiitive curiosity to pry into matrimonial con- 
cerns which is so natural to females, both young 
and old, she addressed herself to the servant* 
" So I Kear that young leddy Stewart's going to get 
married to that wild woodifa. Sir Belfry Battle- 
door." 
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"Who told you that news?'' said Goslingtoo^ 
as he dropped the empty fish-basket out of bia bandi 
which he was about to have sluDg across bis shoul- 
der. 

^^ Sir Belfry himser ; and Hector McBirnie^ 
anither wyle rake,^' replied the landlady, ^^ were 
out here frae Embro fishing, nae langer gaen tbav 
just last week, and I heard him say to Hector, wba 
speert at him whan the waddin was to be, that it 
wad nae be lang first.'' As abe took the pipe from 
her mouth to hand the basket toQoslington, shesaw 
him endeavouring to lay hold of the back of a 
chair to support hin^self by ; throwing the pipe out 
of her band, she ran across the house, and grasping 
him by the arm, exclaimed, " Gude saf me, laddie? 
what's the matter wi' you that ye're swarfin ?" 

'^ Nothing at all," said Goslington, endeavouring 
to conceal his situation. 

^' Naithing ava's the matter with yoq, say you^ 
and yet your een are turning roon in your head 
like clock-wark, and your face is as white as a 
sheet." She began to surmise that the intelligence 
she bad been communicating had not been very 
welcome news, but with that shrewd cunning with 
which vromen are generally so well gifted, she af- 
fected to lay the blame on the fish which he ba4 
eaten at breakfast, as having disagreed with his sto-^ 
macb, and handing him a glass of double ifhiskeyy 
said, giving him at the same time a friendly touch 
on the elbow with her hand, ^' cast that in your 
cheek; ye hae catcbt caqld with plouteiAng sae 
muckle in the water yesterday, and sud bae come 
sooner in to your dinner." 

In a few minutes, Goslington felt himself so far 
recovered as to equip himself with his fishing-rod 
3ind basket, and bidding bis kind-hearted hostess 
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good-bye, he and Jonathan once more took their 
departure* 

Although Jonathan suspected a very different 
cause than the one which had been assigned for his 
companion's sudden indisposition, yet as he had 
never heard him mention his regard for the young 
lady, he did not for the present, as things then 
stood, think proper to press the affair home upon 
him. Goslington was, likewise, equally careful to 
avoid mentioning this topic, and on their arriving 
at the river, which was but a short distance from 
the inn, they resumed angling with as much aviditv 
as though nothing had happened. 

The river was still of a proper height and colour 
for iBiy-fishing, the day very favourable, and the 
:ardour of the youths apparently undiminished; 
indeed, this really was the case with Jonathan, and 
Goslington affected to be in good spirits, putting 
the best face he could on his love qualm with which 
he had been affected. 

The Clyde, for some considerable distance be- 
low ThanKerton bridge, runs in fine streams, on a 
firm gravel bottom, and at short turns deepen- 
ing into a number of pools, it is excellently adapt- 
ed to fly fishing. During the forenoon, the youths 
had excellent sport, although not quite so good as 
they had enjoyed yesterday. When they had de- 
scended the river to what is called the deeps, as il 
there extends itself to a greater breadth, and there 
was a fine breeze rippling the surface, having pur- 
posely provided themselves with a proper line and 
a set of flies, about twenty in number, they then 
jished what is called double rod ; that is, they walk- 
ed on the banks of the river opposite to each other, 
with a long line extending between them, on which 
^ktj suspended the flies by a noose ia the snoeds- 
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which were made of gut, and about three feet in 
length. Sometimes they drew the line on the sur- 
face of the river, making it ripple as a gentle 
stream, at other times they merely dropped the 
flies into the water, while they held the line extend- 
ed above it. By this means they caught trout of a 
much larger size than they got by angling, and al- 
though they did not get so^nany, the largeness of 
the size made up for the deficiency in point of 
number, several of them weighing three pounds 
weight, and one or two nearly four. But in this part 
of the river, trout are occasionally caught almost 
equal to a good sized salmon. 

The groom having arrived with the hones, for it 
was at this place that they had directed him to 
meet them, and having finished their day^s fishing, 
they then spent a few hours in taking a view of the 
splendid establishment of the Cotton-Mills at New 
Lanark — saw the falls of the Clyde— the Corra- 
Lin — and Ston^byre-Lin, as they are usually call- 
ed, and sending the groom back to Ringsdale Cas*- 
tle with some of the finest trout they had caught to 
his Lordship, they took the road to Hazleton, to 
pay a visit to Laird Shadow and his family, where 
they were expected—- but we ghall defer our ac- 
count of this subject to a oew chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

. THE TI8IT. 

Come, gie'a a han*, my trusty frien', 

And there's a han' o* mine, 
And we'll tak' a cup o' kindness yet, 

For auld lang syne. Scotch Sokg. 

They drove up to the door of the Laird's new 
bouse which he had lately built, just as the sun was 
setting, and Goslingtou having given the reins to 
Will Waddell, desiring him to take good care of 
the horse and tilbury, was walking up to the door 
to introduce bis young friend to his relations, as 
his father, bearing of their arrival, came out to 
meet them. 

"Come awa, cailants, and welcome," said he; 
^^ I am glad to see you, Mr. Rifleman," at the same 
time lining his hat and making him a bow* ^^ I are 
unca glad to ^ee you,'' he continued ; ^^ gie me a 
hand o' your hand, and pray walk in ; ye maun hae 
howe botcbins by this time if ye have got naitbing 
to eat since breakfast time." 

With that open-hearted frankness and generous 
hospitality for which he was so distinguished, before 
. they had well entered the door, the Laird called 
out, "Gudewife, fesh the bottle and a bite o' short- 
bread ; fishing's cauld and hungry wark-— docbter, 
rin and bring twa pair o' dry stockings, and then 
come and baiih shake hands with Mr. Rifleman/' 

" Let me first have the pleasure of paying my 
respects to the ladies," said Mr. Rifleman, laying 
aside his fishing-rod and basket, and presenting bis 
hand to Mrs* Shadow, and then to Peggy, who bade 
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him welcome to Hazleton-hall, for so was their o^ew 
house called. Thej then obeyed the Laird's 
mandates, and in a short time, a reeking supper 
stood on the table, of substantial though homely 
fare, surrounded by as cheerful a little party as 
ever before or after sat down together in any 
house on the banks of the Kype. 

Supper being finished, and the table withdrawn, 
the gudewife desired the Laird to perform family 
worship ; he accordingly put on his spectacles, and 
read two double verses of a psalm, which the 
whole family joined together in singing* He then 
turned over the sacred text to a chapter which he 
selected, and handing the large family Bible to 
Goslington, directed him to read it. According to 
custom, the family then arose from their chairs, and 
kneeled before them on the floor, while the Laird 
concluded with a short and fervent prayer* 

Jonathan was deeply impressed with the pious 
and unaffected manner in which this act of devotion 
was performed — the simple and solemn air of the 
psalm tune — the sweet melody of Tibby and Peg- 
gy's fine voices brought the tears into his eyes* 
After resuming their seats, a short silence prevail- 
ed, but a look of secret satisfaction in having once 
more met together around the family fireside 
beamed on the countenances both of the happy 
parents and their cheerful offspring. 

Tibby broke silence* " Young gentleman,^' said 
she, '^ I am glad to see you here, and I houp our 
acquaintance may be as lasting as it is now agree- 
able ; but somehow 'am amaist o'er happy ; I dinna 
like to be sae muckle upliftet,'' she continued: 
^' when Goslington was last here, our family was 
visited with a sair affliction, the death o' my wurdy 
gude father; but although we sairly miss him, I 
houp that he is better aff than he ware here, and I 
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trost wban we come to fallow btni, we'll a' meiet in 
lietter und a happier place, ne'er to part again." 

« Tibby," replied the Laird, " ye ken Mr. Rifle- 
man's a stranger, and we maanna intrude our pri- 
vate coucern§ on him ; it wad seem as if we did na 
mak him welcome ; bat it's e'en right hard to a 
family to meet and see a father's chair empty, and 
I faoup that he'll forgie us." 

A tear of filial sorrow stood in Matthew's eye, 
and even Jonathan's emotions were strongly exci- 
ted, nor did he strive to suppress them, and as he 
ja<^ed it would afford his new friends some conso- 
lation to relate their grief, he inquired into the 
circumstances of old Mr. Shadow's death, with that 
affectionate solicitude, that when it became neces- 
sary for Mrs. Shadow and Peggy to attend to the 
concerns of the dairy, mutual friendship seemed 
already fairly established between every individual 
6f this sociable little groupe. 

Mrs. Shadow and Peggy withdrew to the manage- 
ment of their domestic affairs with the same alacrity " 
as when their circumstances rendered it necessary 
for them to be economical and industrious, although 
tbey now only continued to pursue their wonted 
habits from matter of choice, and not from any 
parsimonious considerations of saving expense, or 
the desire of accumulating greater wealth. Indeed, 
the Laird again and again lately reminded them, 
that his expectations of possessing affluence was en- 
tirely from his wife's relation, who had left them his 
property, and that it was his particular wish to em- 
ploy domestics in performing the laborious offices of 
the dairy, in order, as be sai3, ^< that the gudewife 
might gpend her auld days in ease and comfort, as be- 
came her, from theircertain prospects of having mair 
fear than they wad ken what to do with, and that 
^eggy might learn to behave hersel' like the com^ 
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')>aDy she was now about to keep ; for he did Da like 
the thoughts that she should be ony way ahtnt her 
neebors in what was looked upon as gode breeding) 
or that the genteelest of themsud say, '' that's LaiM 
Shadow's tanpie dochter Meg," although some o* 
their gentle tricks ware, to say the best o* them, 
silly eneugh and foolish eneugb, and although he 
houpet she wad aye hae mense su^ient to be re* 
spectable, baith in her clatse and manners, yet he 
did na want to see her like some o' the gentlefolks, 
sae proud as if the grund was na gude eneogh to 
carry her, and busket up with clouts and ribbons like 
a Flanders babby^ And as for himseP,'^ he used 
to say, " that he was just as happy as he was, as 
^'er he houpet to be whan they drave their car- 
riage, if sic a thing sud happen* ' 

We have the more minutely related the Laird's 
words and opinions, in this instance, becaase we 
know that some people will condemn him as being 
mercenary and grovelling, in suffering his only 
daughter to work on the farm like a boy, instead of 
giving a few pounds to some young lad to have 
done the out-of-door work, while she improved her- 
self at her needle, and in learning those domestic 
qualifications which constitute an accomplished 
housewife. There is at least certainly room to say 
that appearances are rather against the Laird in 
this matter *, but then is it true that he permitted her 
not to do any thing so laborious as to be injurious to 
her health — was she less happy than other young 
girls of her age — was her mind worse informed— 
her manners or appearance more rude and vulgar 
than others ? No one can say yes-— and speak the 
truth. It is not, however, our office to act as the 
Laird's apologist, but to write the history of the 
familv, and , we seek not to pervert facts, but as 
faithuil historians, to relate them accurately, istri- 

Vol, I. 20 
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viog ^^nought to conceal, nor aught set down m 
malice/' In one word, the Laird was eccentric- 
he thought, he spoke, he acted as he pleased — but 
he never, in any respect, was purposely wrong, for 
the sole cause of being singular. Let it be re-* 
collected, when Goslington went to college, he 
disappointed his father's expectations of placing 
him in that independent situation which he himself 
held — nay, enjoyed. His. farm — his £ocks — his 
cattle— his horses — and his family, were his own — 
and they sufficed to make him happy— so very 
happy that to few, to very few in this life of troii* 
ble and sorrow, has it been the Jot But Mat- 
thew was a man of a thousand ; and with all his 
faults and failings, there were but few like hinn. 
As Tibby, however, used to say to him, in the fan- 
guage of Scripture, ^'Let him that standeth, 
take heed lest he fall." 

But we are not all either so self-willed or «o for^ 
tunate in our affairs as Matthew, and lest we offend 
our learned readers, we will return from our long 
digression, although we should run the hazard of 
running into another before we are aware. 

The very scenery and climate of Caledonia is 
formed by nature favourable to music and religion, 
for there is a pecdliar loveliness in a summer even- 
ing rn Scotland, when the air is clear^ and the sky 
serene ; the sun descends so slowly to the horizon, 
in an oblique direction, as if reluctant to withdraw 
his beams from the tranquil landscape. At this 
season, Nature, robed in inconceivable splendour^ 
animates the soul with adoration of the supreme 
power, and awakens a train of pensive and sublime 
thoughts which inspire devotion. 

Such was the evening when Laird Shadow and 
bis son, with their youthful guest, walked forth to 
enjoy the cool breeze. Already the paje moon 
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countless myriads twinkled in the sky, and, save the 
gentle murmurs of the Kype, or now and then 
amidst the deep srlence which reigned over the 
moors of Lesmarhago, was heard the shrill whistle 
of the plover, wild and solitary — all else was still. 

" I am feartj" said Laird Shadow, as they took 
a short walk, " that whan ye come to see't wi' day- 
light, yeMl. think this but a puir hunger-em-out place 
by what ye hae been used to in America.^' 

" The banks of the Clyde," replied Mr. Rifle- 
man, " which I have seen, arc exceedingly pictu- 
resque and beautiful, and the alluvial soil near the 
river, in many places is rich and fertile, if not on 
the same extensive scale which I have been accus 
tomed to see on our large rivers." 

The Laird was too partial to bis country to ex- 
pose the nakedness of the land to a stranger^ with- 
out feeling it as a national sorrow, that in far-famed 
Scotland there should be so many steril heaths 
and barren moors, for, to his grazing and agricuituw 
ral eye, which delighted only in yellow waving 
corn-fields, and verdant meadows, the moor- 
lands were blemishes on the fair face of creation, 
for which he sometimes felt a little ashamed at Na- 
ture for making such vile excrescences, and half- 
blamed her for her bad taste, and had he only pos- 
sessed the gift of which his wife Tibby very often 
spoke, of removing mountains by faith, he would 
have taken up Kypes-rig with very little ceremony, 
and cast it into the sea, with all the moors of Avon*> 
dale and Lesmahago along with it. It therefore 
gave him a great deal of pleasure, that Jonathan 
expressed himself so very handsomely of Clydes- 
dale, especially as he had just returned from the 
upperward of Lanarkshire, which Matthew himself* 
would have scrupled to have praised wholesale^ 
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witboat shrugging op his shoulders and scratching 
behind his ear, as he mentioned " that awAi^ mi- 
serable place about Leadbills*'^ Encouraged great- 
ly beyond all expectation by the favourable report 
he hadjust heard, he felt a strong inclination to have 
descanted on the superior qualities of his breed of 
live stock, both for the honour of his country, for 
this really was a national concern, and from other 
motives of a more private nature, which^ according 
to all accounts, rendered him rather apt to indulge 
himself in talking of his worldly gear, as he went 
and returned from church, or even at christenings, 
and burials, till the gudewife had frequently to re- 
mind him by a whisper in bis ear, if she sat near 
him, of the unseasonableness of such conversation ; 
or if placed at a greater distance, solemnly knit-> 
ting her eyebrows, she. would take an opportunity 
of gravely shaking her head, or wagging her finger, 
or such like silent and telegraphic modes of pri- 
vately communicating her request not to intrude 
carnal affairs on the company oh such occasions. 
Perhaps, on the preparation Sabbath, or on sacra- 
mental occasions, if inadvertently he was overta- 
ken by her when going or returning from ordinan- 
ces, coming out of one of his fields, having cast an 
eye in passing to see that all was right, she might 
perhaps reprove him a littie sharply, especially it 
they were alone by themselves, and tell him that 
^^ warldly gear and warldly things were his morn- 
ing's sang and his evening's rant." It is also re- 
ported, that on one oecasioo, being in the stackyard 
on the Lord's day, she called him a heathen ; 
when, without takingit the least ill, as some folks 
would have done, he replied, tn more 9U0y ^* Ye 
mind auld Willy Kinvkamy the merchant, he's an 
elder in Hamilton, ye ken, be was up at Dalserf sa- 
crament, helping to band round the elements ; 
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as be pat the cup and the wine into a woman/W 
hand, who had bought a gown of hirO) and as he* 
thought, had.forgotten to payU, he hearkened into- 
her lug, * Jenny, whan are ye gawn to gie me yon ?' 
Lately, I am glad to say,^ the Laird has been more 
circumspect.^' 

Matthew, however, in the present instances- 
forbore, without even mentioning a- word about gra- 
zing or farming, because he considered that to a 
student the subject eould be noway interesting. 
And as it was Goslington's intention to devote him' 
self to the ministry^ he took it for granted that his 
young friend was likewise attending the classes, to 
prepare himself to become a student of divinity ; 
so as he wished to keep up the conversation, and 
being a little at a loss what topic to introduce that 
would be most agreeable to his young guest to con- 
verse on, he asked him, having premised ^^ that his 
son intended himself for a minister o' the establish-^ 
ed kirk> if he proposed to study divinity at Glas- 
gow after he had gone through the gown classes, 
oir whether he meant togo to^EmbroVor Whudbuni; 
or whare he meant to study it?^' 

" Nowhere,*' replied Jonathan i; ** I have no in^ 
tention of becoming a clergyman, nor indeed any 
of the learned professions, because I have always- 
thought a country life the happiest." 

This sentiment so perfectly tallied with the^ 
Laird's ideas respecting these matters, that, had it 
Veen possible for him to have known Matthew's 
mind, one would very readily hav^ supposed 
that he spoke as he did with -the sole intention ot^ 
pleasing him* But there was no ground whatever 
for entertaining such suspicions ; they had never- 
before conversed together, and could not possibly* 
know anv thing of one another's minds* But be'*- 
sides, it is an undeniable fact, that a man^who^oe - 
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<$apie8 bis own hnd, and either possesses a compe* 
tence, or by his good management and indastry sup- 

E>rts his &mily respectfully witiioat lining beyond 
8 rocome, is by far a more independent man tban 
people in general are, be their occupation or pro- 
fession what it may. As to happiness, every man 
is happy enough who only thinks that he is so. 

^^ I am glad to hear you say that you like a coun- 
try life^^' replied the Liaird, mightily pleased^ '^ and 
I could only wish that my son were of your miud ; 
I wad soon mak' a bonfire o' these bukes o* bis 
that he sits up a* nidit reading, measling his shins 
like a singH cat. If I had my will o* the college, 
I wad soon skail the byke, and send the maist feck 
o' the young idle fallows that are lounging about it| 
to baud the. plough, or gie them a flail to wag, or a 
spade, to keep them warm in a cauld day.'' 

As the Laird finished this invective, Jonathan's 
attention was arrested by a female voice, singing 
most delightfully to the merry tune of the Miller 
of Drone, a fine Scotch air, though of bad report, 
from the words with which it is too often coupled, 
but at present the words were not exceptionable as 
any way indelicate, being intended to celebrate the 
memory of the imroortafScptch poet Burns. 

SONG. 

Let not the cypress o^er him wave^ 
But plant the milk-white thorn, 
And sow the thistle o'er the graVe 
0' Bums, we aye shall mpurn. 
His mirth was like the mountain stream 
That never did gae dry. 
But a* the year, ran pute and^lear 
As it fell frae the sky. 
His merry tale, his sangs and glees j 
Made aye the yill^o dawn, 
And 'mang the lasses weel I wat^ 
He was a pauky loon. 
CaORUs.— His merry tales, &c. 
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The thistle is hit kintiy's prid^i 
The thistle he lo'ed dear. 
And aye he turn'd the clips aside, 
Aaiang the bearded bear; 
Tt min'd him o' the dajs o* yore. 
Whan Scotchmen fbught and feU, 
Whan their faes bo«e wounds and gore, • * 

The Scots they bore the bell. 
' Whan Wallace wight did rule the fight,' 
Or brave Bruce led them on> 
Wi' their claymores and gode braid swordS} 
They bade their faes stan' yon. 
.€iaoEUS. — ^Whan Wallace wight, &e. 

He' sweetly suig the Joys oMoTe, 
Beneath tiie hawthorns' shade, 
O let its blossoms spread above 
The earth where he is laid. 
The cushat it shall sit and grieve, 
And GOO its plaintive wait, 
And there shall lovers meet at eve, 
To tell the tender tale. 
The dew*drop it shall sparkle clear 
Upon the fragrant thorn, 
And the mavis it shall carol here, 
When Summer shall return. 
Chorvs.— The dew-drop, ^c.- 

'^ Waesukes,'^ said the Laird, as this little ditty 
ended; ^4be puir thing that ye hae heard singing 
sae weePs to be pitied; it's a mitherless bairn, 
and-8 hardly itsel' T^hiles ; yet it's a tricky limnier, 
and as fu' o' mischief as an egg's fu' o' meat. 
But it's a dochter o' Will Waddell's, and Will's a 
widower, and for a'^ its daft tricks, am lailh to part 
wi' the lassock« We maun thraw the woodie whan 
it's green, as the saying is." 

" I do not recollect,'* said Mr. Rifleman, " to 
have heard this song before." 

" The sang," replied the Laird, " is some o' 
Goslington's makin', for he thinks himsel' a sort o' 
poet." 

The gudewife and Peggy having returned from 
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vanc^d, the familj retired to rest. 

Early next morning, the Laird arose, according 
to his usual custom, but while he called up the fa* 
mily, he did not enter the apartment where the 
youths slept, thinking that their yesterday's amuse- 
ment had been fatiguing,- and that they would feel 
disposed ta rest themselves a little longer in bed. 
But Jonathan had heard the summons, and was 
among one of the first to be up and dressed. 

'^Gude morning to you, Mr* Rifleman,^' said the 
Laird, with a degree of surprise, as he saw him 
enter the kitchen, ^^ I did na expect to see you 
these twa hours ; I houp you sleepet sound, and 
that the fleas hae na driven you out o' bed.'' 

"Fleas," said the gudewife, rather hurt at the 
observation, as derogatory to her housewifery, 
'* there's no a flea in the house; what puts fleas 
in your head, good man ?" 

" I have slept as sound as a top^" replied Ur* 
Rifleman ; but, continued he, " people in America, 
especially those who live in the conotry, rise early 
in the morning ; and I have always be^en in the ha- 
bit of rising early during the summer season, for it 
is commonly the pleasantest part of the day, be- 
sides its being conducive to gpod health.'^ 

As Peggy was driving out the cows to their pas- 
ture, Jonathan advanced to the window, and while 
he stole a glance at the lovely country damsel, to 
(Conceal his curiosity, he artfully directed the 
Laird's attention to one of the handsomest of the 
herd, which he pointed out to him as being one of 
the finest milch cows he had ever seen. 

The Laird was quite in his element. "Come 
awa out," said he, " and take a look o' the prerm- 
«cs, ferye're quite a farmer, I see 5 wha wadbao 
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thought a young student like you wad hae had 4he 
curiosity to ken ony thing about stock.^ 

Goslington not making his appearance, the 
Laird and Jonathan took a walk over the farm by 
themselves ; they took a view of the horses^ the 
cows— the sheep— the dairy — the out-buildings^ 
&c. and returned to breakfast as great cronies as if 
they had been auid neighbour-farmers ever since 
they had been children.. 

Breakfast being announced, as they sat down, to 
what in Scotland is usually called their parritch, as 
this fare, with milk, forms the principal part of their 
morning^s meal, and even in the present instance, 
the Laird had his three gin^d pint cogfii?^ with a ba- 
sin of milk, and the cream covering the surface. 
With his wonted undisguised plainness of speech^ 
without any intention of offending his young guest 
or hurting his feelings,, he inquired of him if it was 
true, that animals in America, as had been report'^ 
ed, became deteriorated from the effects of the 
climate.^^ 

The gudewife hemmed — Pe^y coughed — ^and 
Goslington, pushing back his elegant morning gown, 
lined with white silk, as he put his hands to his 
haunches, placing himself upright in his clmir, 
gave his father a light tread on the toe with bis 
red morocco slipperj as a hint to him to be more on 
his guard in his conversation* 

The Laird affected not to understand the mean- 
ing of their rebukes, for indeed, to have made this 
appear ib the observation of the company would 
have seemed as if he had been conscious of having 
been impertinently inquisitive. Giving a short, dry 
cough, in order to make Jonathan put a different 
construction from what the Laird was afraid be 
would conclude, from their interrupting him at his 
breakfast. ^' I houp yeVe n^ ashamed to see me. 
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cF&t my cog, gudewife," said he, as he held it up 
and made the spoon rattle on the bottom, to show 
them that it was empty. But, continued he, " ^am 
no so taithfu' as the man was, wha's wi fe thought he did 
na ken at mealtimes whan be had got eneugh, and so 
she was accustomed to tread on his fit. Ae day he 
had invited some company to dinner, and after a 
few mouthfuls, the lai^e dog came round beneath 
the tabic, and set his ^ot on the gudeman's, who 
thinking that his wife considered him as having 
eaten eneugh, lard down his knife and fork, to the 
surprise o' a' present, wha kenning him to beagude 
trencherman, thought that he did not mak^ them 
welcome. 'Am thinking," he added, with a laugh, 
*' I wad hae been mair h'ke my neebor the whult, 
at his haystack dinner.. The whult thought those 
wha had been helping him, after the curds and 
ream, ware making rather o'er free neisit with the 
hutter and cheese; so he dighted his mnckle jock' 
teleg knife on his sleeve, and put it into his pouch, 
expecting the rest to follow his example; but see- 
ing they did na one o' them mind him, ^ faith,' 
said he, * I'll e'en tak a bit ; I see it*s gaun whan a 
bee,' and so drew out his gully and began again. ' 

Peggy, who inherited no small share of her fa- 
ther's disposition and jocular humour, replied, "fa- 
ther, have you forgot how Ihey had to serve auld 
Bauldy , the gardener at Ringsdale Castle." 

" A very gude story," said the Laird, ** and 1 
must tell it to Mr. Rifleman." 

Bauldy was very fond of beef brose, and one day 
the housekeeper look him out, as he was working 
in the garden, a Targe basinfd, very rich and 
thick, besides a large piece of a fat haggis. Baul- 
dy, having finished them, she next brought him a 
large plateful of warm scalded scones, well but- 
tered ; but before Bauldy could cram tbem a*' 
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down, his Lordship, who had planned the joke, 
came into the garden to see how Bauldj liked his 
treat. 

" What shall I mak o' the scones?'^ said Bauldy^ 
finding himself unable to eat thejn all before my 
Lord should come up. 

"Pit them i' the croon o' your bannet,'' said the 
housekeeper, rising up from a bench on which she 
was sitting beside him, and leaving him. 

Bauldy did as she advised, and rose up and fell 
to work. The day was very hot, and very soon, 
the warm scones and the heat of his head melted 
the butter, which ran down in streams about his 
cheeks and neck. 

" Work gently, Bauldy,'^ said Lord Ringsdale j 
" it is a hot day." 

** A very warm day, indeed, my Lord," said 
Bauldy, wiping his face and shalcfng off the butter 
ffom his fingers on the ground, and again drove 
away at his. work. But having eaten an immode- 
rate quantity, the haggis, the brose, and the butter- 
ed scones made his stomach as hard as a drum, and 
he lay down on the walk and called out to a marl 
who was working along with him, " rowe me, rowe 
me^ for God's sake rowe me, for I think I shall 
burst." 

Jonathan having laughed so heartily at the 
Laird's story, that it was with difficulty be could 
contain himself from bursting out into an involun* 
tary fit of laughter, as the thought of it recurred to 
his mind while he finished his breakfast. But he 
wished to undeceive the Laird with regard to the 
false report which the writings of Bufibn and the 
Abbe Raynal had given rise to respecting American 
animals. " Laird," said he, " I am well aware of 
the report which has passed current among some 
people in Europe, that all animals, and even man 
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himself, among the rest, become deteriorated in 
America, from some supposed cause or other. 1 
am happy to inform you,'^ he continued, ^4hat this 
alleged fact has no existence, but in the imaginations 
of those, who from envy or prejudice, malutain this 
absurd opinion. Our horses,'^ he added, ^' are re- 
markable for their hardiness and activity, and will 
undergo much more labour wKh less fatigue than 
your horses.'' 

** Indeed," said Matthew, with no little surprise, 
but not endeavouring to dispute this point; ^'In- 
deed, i did na ken that afore, but I believe it for a' 
that, since you say so." 

" We have also," said Mr. Rifleman, "many of 
the first breed of sheep, and much of our woo) is 
of the finest quality ; our homed cattle are also 
excellent, and our market abounds with beef, which, 
in the opinion of good judges, and some of them 
English butchers, is not only equal to yours, but 
at certain seasons, it is even more rich and tender; 
and in my own opinion, I have at no time in Glas- 
gow, eat pork so juicy and of so delicate a^avo; 
as I have done in New- York." 

*' It may be sae, it may be sae," said the Laird, a 
little incredulously, *'it may be sae for aught I kea 
anent it." 

Jonathan resumed. '^ I am told hy those on 
whom I thought I might place confidence, that 
your horses in England are not now so good road- 
sters in general as they have been.^^ 

*' If this is the case in England, it*8 no sae in 
Scotland," replied the Laird, « but it's o'er true 
that they are often apoii'd with hard wark afore 
they come to their full strength ; and in some gen- 
tlemen's stables, they are keepet o'er warm,and arc 
pampered and spoil'd wi' o^er muckle care, which 
does na answer weel. wi' either beast or body* 
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Warm drink aod high feeding may mak a horse 
sleek and fine o' the hair, but than h^'s only fit for 
a bringe, and canna stand hard riding day after day 
ony time thegi ther.^' 

*' In America, we are perhaps less select in our 
breed of cattle and horses than you are in this 
country,'' said "Mr. Rifleman, *^but whenever wq 
are at sufficient pains to improve them, by skilful 
breeding, we may fairly challenge the whole world. 
The market rules every thing ; the demand is great 
at New-Yorjc for draught horses and saddle horses ; 
the price also is high enough to render it a conside- 
ration of the greatest importance to our farmers to 
pay more attention to improve their breed of 
horses than they have done.'' He concluded, ^^they 
have now every encouragement held out to them 
by the high premiums given by our agricultural so* 
cieties, and by our horse races, which of late have 
not been inferior to any. Indeed, in point of 
speed, some of our race horses are unrivalled, and 
for trotting horses, we can surpass you any time." 
,^.eggy, during this conversation, paid great atten- 
tion to Mr. Rifleman's discourse, and from the ex- 
pression of her countenance, it was abundantly 
evident that she was very much pleased that he had 
defended his country so ably« and when her mother 
called her to assist in the affairs of the family, she 
l>e8towed on him a sweet smile as she withdrew* 

If the Laird considered Jonathan's account a 
little tinctured with national prejudice, it was how- 
ever so succinct, and apparently true in the main, 
that he was highly pleased with his young friend, 
and with the purpose of making himself more in* 
I limately acquainted with American afiairs, he in- 
quired into the price of agricultural produce* 

'^ What is generally the price of beef and mut- 
; ton in New- York ?" inquired the Laird. 

Vol. L si 
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^^ Upon an averaee, not above half what it is io 
Glasgow," replied Jonathan. 

The Laird next inquired into the price of la- 
bour, which Jonathan informed him was consider- 
ably higher in America than in Scotland. 

" Then," aaid Matthew, " farming maun be a 
puir business wi' you, if that's the gate ; for its just 
saei and sae here. If labour is dearer and produce 
cheaper, 1 dinna see how in a' the warld a farmer 
is able to fend." 

^^ The rent and taxes," replied Jonathan, '^ make 
up the difference, and more than the difference; 
besides, if a farmer has a family, and they are act- 
ive and industrious, they enable him to provide for 
them as they grow up, and to settle them in life as 
they get married." 

"near you that, gudewife," exclaimed the 
Laird ; " did na 1 aye tell you, that a weel brought 
up family, instead p' being an expense to a man, 
that they are his greatest riches ; besides, ivbata 
comfort they are to him in his auld days, instead o^ 
being a plague and trouble to him. I only wish 
that our son Goslington wad be less for his bukes, 
as weel as less pernickity, and mair for wark^and 
he need na ca' the king his cousin." 

The Laird turned round to Jonathan, who sat 
next to him, and giving him a hearty clap on the 
shoulder with the palm of his hand, '' Trouth, 
Mr. Rifleman," said he, " ye Ve a clever fallow for 
a young chiel like you. I hae," he continued, 
" mae ftan a dizen o' as gude kye as ye'll see in 
ae hirsel, gang whare ye like, and the best amang 
them is yours, if ye'U only accept o' her, and | 
boup ye'll do me the pleasure no to refuse, for 1 
am in earnest, and mean to be as gude as my word. 
Ye hae seen them a', whulk o' them am I to wakf^ 
you a present o%" 
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" Which of them you please, Mr. Shadow," re- 
plied Jonathan, for the Laird was so urgent in his 
manner, that it would have been unkind to have 
baulked him in his proffered mark of respect for 
bis guest. 

" A gi'en horse,'* said the Laird, " is no to be 
looked i' the mouth : but whan I ask it as a favour, 
to obleedge me in sic a trifle, I dinna think that ye 
ought to dilly dally wi' roe, and say ony aue. Na, 
na, lad, I bid y*u tak the best and welcome, and I 
want to see your choice, and FH tell whether or no 
I think you a gude judge." 

Jonathan made choice of a fine short-homed 
young cow, of the true Ayrshire breed, of a very 
handtfome figure and a beautiful colour, at the same 
time expressing his wish that the Laird would ex- 
cuse him for the present. 

*' Fair fa' you, my hearty,*^ said the Laird, sha- 
king him by both handa, and laughing merrily ; he 
repeated, "fair fa' you, man, and the cow is yours; 
only ye maun get Peggy's consent, for she's my 
dochter's* What say you, Peggy ,"said he, address- 
ing himself to the blushing maiden, whose rosy 
cheeks crimsoned into a blush, which overspread 
her snowy neck, " ye shall hae ony ither ye like 
instead o' her.'* 

" I am sorry, father," replied Peggy, " that ye 
should have mentioned this circumstance, for I am 
only fearful that Mr. Rifleman will not now deign 
to accept of her from me."^ 

Jonathan shared in the fair maiden's confusion, 
and to rid her of the embarrassment which this 
circumstance had caused to her, assented to receive 
her present, while he declared that he doubly va- 
lued the gift because of the giver. 

Jonathan and Pe^y were, it is true, but young' 
folks to parley such tender compliments, '^ but he 
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that begins young begins fair," and a very little in- 
sight into youthful propensities will suffice to dis- 
cover a sumcient precocity among people of differ- 
ent sexes to become very early attached to each 
other, and if the attachment does not absolutely 
amount to love, it approximatoB very near to it, 
even at its commencement. Already a beam of 
pleasure emanated from the countenance of the 
young student, which was reflected by the fair dam* 
sel's, every time their eyes met each other in a 
transient glance, and they took such frequent op- 
portunities of exchanging this silent expression of 
secret admiration, that even the Laird, although not 
very quick-sighted in affairs of this nature, obser- 
ved with very great satisfaction, that Mr. Rifieman 
and Peggy were apparently very much pleased with 
one another's company, as they seemed to have a 
strong inclination to meet as often together, and to 
sit as near one another as they conveniently could* 
Jonathan had only been a short time an inmate 
of Hazleton-hall, notwithstanding the progress he 
had made in gaining Peggy's affections, when in- 
telligence of a very agreeable nature to^ the family 
was received in a letter from Lord Ringsdale, sent 
to him express by a private messenger, informing 
him that in a correspondence with the executors of 
the deceased Mr* Barber, they had communicated 
to him that they were prepared to pay Mr. Shadow 
the sum of one hundred thousand pounds imme- 
diately, and that no time ^ould be lost in transmit- 
ting to him the full amount of the property, which 
would still be a considerable sum, as the estate had 
turned out to be more than they even imagined. 
His Lordship's very kind letter concluded with an 
invitation to Miss Shadow, to spend a short period 
with Lady Rosa, in Edinburgh, previous to her re- 
turn to Ringsdale; and as that period was approach- 
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mgf Lady Rosa bad expressly requested that Mis» 
Shadow should visit her as soon as possible. 

The Laird having read bis Lordship's kind epis- 
tle, answered it with his own hand, by the return 
of the servant, and with the assistance of Gosling- 
ton, very palitely expressed " his high sense of the 
great obligations which he lay under to the Earl ; 
with Miss Shadow's compHnients to Lady Rosa, and 
that it would aiTord her peculiar pleasure to take 
the earliest opportunity of waiting on her Lady- 
ship." The ordinary handwriting was a good deal 
at variance with the fashionable and elegant diction 
in which the letter was expressed, and had not the 
Laird been overruled, he would have thrown it 
into the fire, and expressed himself in his own 
words ; however, having sealed it and addressed it^ 
when he was about to send it off, he remarked, that 
^^ the Yirll wuU ken weel eneugh that I ha' mair 
gumption than to write sic palavers out o' my ain 
head," adding, '^it's no for me wha hardly kens a 
B from a bull's fit, to play the scholar and the gen- 
tleman." 
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